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BATTLE-LOUTROPHOROS 


By J. 0. Heaszuny 


FXUE vase shown in Figures | to 17 is eaid tu have been found at 
Athens. It has been reproduced, madequately. in a) London sale 
catalogue,’ When it was mending in England. | was able, through the 
kindness of the then owner. to study it. draw it, and have it photographed. 
It has now been acquired by the University Museum, and Mrs. E. H. 
Dohan has generously invited me to give a short account of it in the 
Journal. 

The two general views |Figures | and 2| are from Museum photo- 
graplis; the details | Figures 6 to 17| are from the photographs tuken for 
me by Mr. George Chatuney before the vase was restored: my drawings 
also [Figures 3 to 5] give Only what-is ancient. . 

The vase is a lontrophioros. Vases of this shape had two uses at Athens: 
at weddings, the water for the bride's hath was fetched From the fountain 
Kallirrlioe in such vessels—loutrophores’ means simply “hath-carrier’ : 
and they were also placed on the tombs of those whe had died unmuarried.* 
“The shape is an old-fashioned one: the geometric potter, in the eighth or 
seventh century, liked to give his vase a long neck which makes it look 
something like a stork, or a swan, or a goose; and loutrophoroi, from 
religious and social conservatism, retain this long neck after it has died 
out elsewhere, 

The chief picture on owr vase represents a fight, hetween foot-soldiers 
and cavalry, Below this is a funeral scene: a long procession of men anil 
youths with their right arms extended in the gesture of farewell to the 
dead. On the neck of the vase there are two figures. one each side: a young 
warrior. and a man holding a eceptre. The mouth and the lip of the vase 
are each decorated) with a white wavy line, an ornament traditional in 
loutrophoroi and derived from the serpent of geometric times. There are 
white rosettes on the stays which join the thin handles to the neck. The 
fillets above and below the palmettes on the neck are painted reil. 


Sale catalogue Sothefey, May 27; 929, ple 5-6; 
*The elasiec arenont of lonteopliovel ib lw Wolters in teh, Mia. Mi, pp. ott, 
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Let us take the minor pictures first. In the frieze below the main pic- 
ture. the door of a house is shown—the corner of the architrave (restored ) 
can just be seen to the right in Figure 13; to the left of this there are 
fout figures turned to the right: to the right of it several others turned 
li. the left. It is the funeral procession: and the gesture as other: have 
pointed out, is that alluded to by Orestes in the Choephoroe of Aeschylus: 


ob yap Tapa wuwta ddr, TaTep, popor, 
ofd" ¢Ffrewa yep éx dxgopa renpor. 


be 


.» « nor al thy fianeral stretel’d forth an arm.’ As to the two figures 
on the neck | Figures 1 and 2| they are w be taken together: it is the war- 
rior leaving home. anid lis father watching him leave. A fragment in New 
York. the neck of a lontroploros, shows two such figures side bw side, 
the father laying his hand on his son's shoulder.” 

The execution of the vase is uneven. The painter lias seamped the 
neck-figores—disliking, perhaps. the narrow field. The funeral-frieze is 
competent bul no more, The main picture is on an altogether different 
level. [tis not equally fine throughout: in particular. the head of one 
rider ia done quite summarily, pozibly because of ite awkwaril position 
close up to the handle: and, in the minor group, the rider is over small 
and the lioplite over large. But the attacking warriors in the major 
group, and the horse in the minor, are grand. There are two groups. « 
live and a two. The two consists of a bearded warrior, naked, Attic 
helmet on head, shield on arm. sword slung round him, running at a 
horseman with his spear [Figures 5 to 10). The horseman, lightls 
hearded. has lis shoulders turned towards us. wears chlamys and petasoz. 
holds the reins tn his left hand, and wields a spear in hic right. Parts of 
the horseman are missing, and in his opponent. besides right forearm with 
hand, armel) of the legs, Int the left foot t preserved.’ And now the 
larger group | Figures 5. land 11 te 17]. Tt consists of five figures: num- 
bering from our Jeft to right. 1.2, 3,1,5:. 1 and 2 form one party; 3. 4, 
and > the other. 1 attacks 3: 2 attacks 3. 4. and 5.0 On the left. two war- 

"OT 286702 by the painter of the Brosels vinechoai; my Anieche Vasenmnler (der, Poa, 
p. 289, No. 3, 

*P took what shows tear ithe lower right-hand corner in Figure 4 to be port of thie warriors 


right blieed. the foot being exteoded froatel aod the heel off the groond., The remains seom to 
have bece proieied over by the resturer. 
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First. a bearded man, armed cap-a-pie. with corelet, 
crested helmet (of the so-called Thracian shape}, 
k remains), and shield: his right arm is raised,” 
On this warrior’s left his young 


riors advancing. 
short chiton, greaves, 
sword (part of the baldric 
striking downwards with the spear. 
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companion advances with raised spear: he is naked: he earries a shield, 


has a eword slung round him (part of the baldrick remains), wears a 

'Perearn and hand ore mieeing My drawing, owing to the diffieulty of rolling-owt fron 
ihe carves! sunface to the Met, hae had te omit the part of the «pear which passes on thee Liithet 
side al the Neleet; aml the relation heiween the lower part of his spear, the diaphiragear of hip 
rempmian, atid the aro of his appoornt, i not what it should be: ere the photograph Figure 
127 Who ehows betwoen the legs, ts he way, really lielongs to the group already deacribed: it 


ie Fi bier tol 
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crestless Corinthian helmet. He ja seen from hehind, and his left foot 
touches the ground with the toes only, or toes and hall, The other three 
warriors belong to the opposing party. In the middle of the whole group, 
4 bearded man gives ground, looking back: he wears short chiton, 
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chlamys, and petasos: his left leg is bent sharply at the knee, his right 
leg is extended frontal; warrior 1 is striking down at him, The middle 
of the retreating figure is missing, but the motive can be reconstructed by 
comparison with a similar gare on a stininus in the Vatican." The left 
hand held the scabbard, the lower end of which you can see to the right 
of the figure: he was drawing his sword, Next comps a horseman, very 


"Mus. Greg, ii pl 20, 2: phot: Alinari 3577)- bey the some hard a stares with « departure 
rene in the wellertion af Murchece Leable Cughclint at Ramer, 


| 1 | 


Jragmentary.. Parts of the horse's legs remain; the top of fiis head: 
and the loose mane-hairs jast above his shoulder, left longish for myvunt- 
ing:’ of the rider. the left foot with half the shank: umd part of hi 
breast and neck. The horse is in three-quarter view. both body and head: 
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he starte hack, for his inuster is falling. pierced by a spear. We see a bit 
of the spear: the wonnd: and the blood. The shaft must have snapped. 
for there is na trace of it higher up on the vase, The fivure is mot PAMsy 
to reconstruct: to the right of the horse's mane is part of the riders 
chlamys-covered chest: then, [ think, part of luis neck. with) 4 brown line 
on it marking the great sinew. as in the man to the right, then, to the 
right of the neck and the close chlamys-folds, two areas about which 


‘Compare the horwe ox the Niohid kirater jn the Lonvre (FirwinglinReichh, A Gedech 
Posed. 108: Poh) Wel nnd #eich, fie, 492), i WwinghirReichhald, Grech, 


[de] 





I feel doubtful: and then the modern begins. There are many riders 
tumbling off their horses in works of the late fifth century or of the 
fourth, and in works derived from models of that period: but none, as 
far as | can see, very close to ours. A figure in the principal frieze of 
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the Nereid monument;’ another in one of the frieves of the Trysa 
Heroon: a third in clay plaques which are Roman. but based on classical 
Greek models; a fourth on an Apulian bell-krater in Naples: all these 
resemble ours in some respects. but differ from it im others, The last 


"Smith fit: Mor, 10, gl 15,37; Brom-Brickmang, Jit, abowe; by "Master IP (Schueh- 
hard, 4th, Min. 32, p. 12), Cf. aléo Sunith 862, Mon, 10, pt 13, 41, ly ‘Master I" (Schuck 
liordt, ibid, p. 10), 

‘Hetrulort, Meron eon Oi bavehi, pl, 15, elab 18 = Loews, Polyenot fig. 75. 

"Von Kohden and Winwefeld, ArchiteMionische Terrukotien der Kaiserseit, pl. 190, 

"Naples 2109: anal plow, Somer 072, 6 2. Riders pulled aff their homes occur in 
the orchoie period, for instanre in pictures of Achilles and Troiloe like that on the Hrygos 
jainters eugicim the Louvre (Mom, Mot, Wh pl. 15 — Reerher, Jew. der Weth.. a9. Troiles, 
p. (220), bot they have oot hitherto been seen te berg « feature of baitle representations till 
the twenties or the teen» of the ith century. Allled to theee fillers are eoch wounded figures 
inet on horeeback) ae on the ebield of Athena Parthenon (Schrader. 40 den nenen Antiben: 
funsice i cre ties Pirdeus im Sitz, Prev, AR. 931. pp. 6). or at Teysa (Benniderf, op. cit. 
pels Va, Shade PG... 
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warrior on the right is bearded, wears chlamys and petases, and holds 
his spear at neck-level nearly horizontal: he is seen from behind) he is 
retreating, but turning round towards the enemy. ready to etrike: only 
the opper third of him remains, but the attitude must have been some- 
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thing like that of a man on the Themis eup in Berlin ‘W—right leg in 
profile with the knee bent, left leg extended. with the back of it towarde 
us and the heel off the ground. 

The subjects moat commonly depicted on loutrophoroi are what one 
would expect. considering the special functions of this type of vase. 
Funeral scenes: in the chief place, usually, the prothesia—the dead 
lying on a couch with mourners round him; but sometimes, in the 
later part of the fifth century, such gatherings at the tomb, or with the 
tomb represented, as appear on sepulchral lekythoi.'' And scenes con- 


= Furtwaingler-Reichhold, Grech, Vasen. pl. 10, to the right in the deerlunt, By the 
Cadre pointer, . 

“Protheis: sec Zecrhbicmchmenn w Atk, Min, 33, pp. 147, and Haspele in Hlidka 
Archeolagichs, LOS], gp. 229-292. | 

~ Athens 1700 (Bp. ancl 1243, pl. 2: hy the Kleophon painter): the Hague, appedan 

Museum (woman ut the tombs: Athens (ath. Mite, 16, p. 38li: Heidelberg A1D OK 
pl. 42. 29); Berlin and (4th, Wirt, 16, pl, 8) Schlicmann collection: Athens, new aequidttion 
daw thie aie i thin lant 1. 
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nected with marriage: the wedding procession, or the bride silmiring tlie 
eilts, a But il thirid kind! of picture OCCUrs On Cerbin loutrophoroi: we 
scenes, often with cavalry, Such vases must have been placed at the 
tombs of those fallen in war. The Philadelphia vase, incomplete as it 
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is, is the best preserved of these battle-loutrophoroi, most of the others 
being extant in fragments only.’* The latest battle-loutrophoroi belong 


“Athens 19032 (B25. 4.1L pp, 286-400: Ostord, 1924, 1) 06. 0 Cbsferd, pl. ft, 27-9): 
Louvain (eee 4. Vas, p. 421, Kleophon painter No. 24); Oxford, 1929, 12. 1C, F, Oxford, pt 
fi, 301; the Hogue (by the Tales painter}. The fine fragmetite in Tahingen with a dying 
qouth ( Wateinger, Porn ia Tébingen, pl. 7. Fla) seem to come from a loutroploros (thie 
white thing ie part of » here, I think, wot of a tomb); and other fragments i Tihingen 
| Wateinger, ibid, Elnd, £103, Elo5, Ele: Kleephon painter), ail two in New York, 


115] 


repredored by Kin) permisian of Prof. Watzin 


to the end of the fifth century. Our wuse is one of the earliest. Tt can- 
not have heen painted before 450: but it cannot be as late as 430. Some- 
where shout 440 is the probable date: and there was plenty of fighting 


in the forties and early thirties to which it might refer. Still earlier than 
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our vase Js @ fine vase-fragment in Tiithingen which. in all probability, 
comes from a loutrophoros | Figure 19).°" Tt gives head and shoulders 


“Warzinger, Fasew in Tithingen, pi. 27, E00. Fig. 19 de from « Photograph by my wile, 


5 : fcr Watzinger thinks of the vouth as Sallen 
tthe ground and supporting himself with his loft lien’: but bide left hand wonlkd mot rearh 


the crotoddewel—ahe ahiell shows that: it might have rested. al coure, on a rock: line | 
think thi analogy of each figures a the Philadelphia retreater, or thuse on eolimmn-keaters in 


116 | . 


of a youny warrior. wearing chlamys and pilos, in the same sort of atti 
tude‘as the retreating warrior on the Philadelphia vase, but striking at 
his pursuer with his sword. To the right, the shield of another warrior, 
from its shape a loutro- 





Above the voutlis head is part of a handle 
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phoros-handle. Now the style i= that of the painter Hermonax,'* anil 
the date cannot be later than 450, and ie probably distinctly earlier. 


the Vatican (Mux, Greg, ii, pl 24, 25 phot. Alinarl 35703; painter of Munich 2335) anil 
Syracuse (28028: Noticie degli Scavi, 1901, po 743: painter of the Naples Centauromuachy} give 
the true attitude. 

Odie Vw po 30d. no, oy ter 
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Figuee 18, Laois 
Panne ey ore Acwitces |'\iet 
Useveesrry Misia 
Hemcur AS? Mees 


The Tibingen fragment. and the Philadelphia vase, show that there were 
battle-loutrophoroi well before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War.” 
Sometimes a tomb is drawn in the background: this does not mean that 
the fight is thought of as taking place at a tomb: it only says “ome ts 
buried, or commemorated, here’; and the rest of the pieture adds “who 
fell in battle for his country.” Elsewhere I have referred to the Attic 
tambereliefs of the time with battle-scenes:” and to late white lekythoi:” 
and might have cited the loutrophoros-fragment in the Hague. on which 
the polyandrion is represented—the public sepulchre of the fallen— 
with the names-of the fields on whieh they fell. 

There remains the question. who painted the vase. In the chief pic- 
mre [ find the style of an excellent artist, (he Achilles painter, se calles 
from a famous amphora, decorated with a picture of Achilles. in the 
Vatican: and the two attackers in the major group, and the horses, are 
not unworthy to be put beside hie Achilles, or his Euphorbos in the 
Cabinet dea Médailles, or his Satyre and Maenads in the same collec- 
tion. In the funeral frieze. however. do not recognise the hand of the 
Achilles painter, It is not a question of careful work and careless: we 
know this artist's careless work as well as his eareful. Compare the 
funeral frieze with the many draped figures, from the reverses of vases 
by the Achilles painter, which T have fieured in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies?! ‘There are certain resemblances in the type of drapery, but 
the drawing is quite different. The Achilles painter tends to straight lines 
and rectangular forms, our painter's lines swell out and homp. The 
funeral frieze is. | think, by an assistant or colleague: L conjecture by the 
Sabournff painter=? whom we can see, both in his red-fgure work and 

* Coreet therefore my expression in C, F., Oxford, p. 12h. 

© Campare Buschor on white lekythoi, dttische Lekythen der Ferthenonzeit. 

"CF. Osford, text to pl. 66, 27. 

* Riegler, W eicigr. attreche Lekythen gl. 0 and pda; C FP. Gallatin, pl. 24, = 

"Wolters, Kine Darstellung des Athenischen Steudstriedhofs in Sits. Bore. Ak, 1915, 

© 4 bist of hie works in my de. Vas. pp. 371-20 and p. 477, addition» in Fases tn Poland, 
t 9. [Timake ae further additions here, excepta bekythos idee acquired by the University 
luwum, wil a young horseman onl (Anastarmlingen Boron Heyl, 1, pl. 33: now cleaned}. 
(Fors reproduction of thin vase see Figure 1A) Another Iekythos with the sume soliject and 
iy the same painter tin Athens (1290: ne. 6? io my bist): no. 63 in my lia (Athens 12195), 
I now eee, fe but o echool-piere, 

= J HLS, 3, pp. 1866. | 

#4 Vist af his works in ae. Fes., pp, 262-6 anil 475-6, alilitions in Fases mn Potand, pp. #2, 


$4 and BO, For comparison with the youths and ten on the lontrephoros, 1 might quote 
Wie Nolan amphors in Coprohagen, GC, F  Cop, pl. WS), 2 (nod in my fist Att, Pos, p. Zi). 
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in his fine white lekythoi, to have been strongly influenced by the 
Achilles painter." ‘The neck-pictures of our vase should also be his, 
There is nothing inherently improbable in such division of labour: and 
I have noticed a good number of what seem to we certain instunces 
on Vases.** 


“See a. Vad. pp. 262, 


“These Po hope te put together some dayt seo ineanwhile C, p. Ohsford, ii, po ei 





Fiecen (9, VaseFeacMene is Tainan 
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FOUR VASES FROM THE HENRY C, LEA COLLECTION 


By E. H, Donan 


N THE collection of Greek vases made by the late Henry C. Lea, which, 
throngh the generosity of his family, has now been presented to the 
University Museum, are several notahle pieces. Of these the earliest 
is the eye-kylix of Figures 1 and 2, acquired by the Museum early in 


1931 by eift of Arthur H. Lea, Esq, 





Ficiee f. Exe Kove. Oiaeoeres 32 Sires 


In about 530 5. c. the first red-figared pictures appeared on Greek 
vases and at once began to supplant paintings done in the older black- 
figured style. No class of vases reflects more clearly the conflict of the 
two techniques than the eve-kylikes, cupe with a small round picture 
in the interior. and on the exterior two pairs of apotropaic eyes. Some 
of these cups are decorated entirely in the older black-figured fashion; 
on others artists have combined the two teclmiqnes, painting a hlack- 
fivured picture on the inside, and red-fignred eyes on the autaide' 

At the same time that this change in technique was being effected, 
came a change in the character and disposition of the design, Artists 
were no longer satisfied to paint merely a gorgoneion or a cock in the 

For a portiol Wet of such eups, wee Walters, J. MS. 28. py. 110: 
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interior held, or willing to relinquish the entire exterior field to eyes, 
stylized noses, and palmettes. Instead human figures were used for the 
interior picture and on the exterior also men made. their appearance 
between the eyes or adjacent to handles. For these figures of ihe exterior 





Pict 2. [steno oe Eve Kian 


a mused technique was sometimes used. the obver 
black-figured. and the reverse rec-feuredd, 


Most eve-cups which show a human being on the 
I 


ae. for EXAMPLE, being 


Interior sliow SCirite 
kind of figure, if not men at leqat sphinxes or a pegasus or a plant on 


one or more faces of the exterior. Exceplions ire the cup in the 


Ricketts-Shannon collection, signed hy Hischylos as maker | Figure 3|.° 
Villa Giulia 18587,* and our cup. The pictures inside these cups are 
black-fizared. On the ontside are red-fignred eves, with the usual 
stylized nose and eyebrows, and, adjacent to the handles, palmettes, 





Ficuee 3. Eve Ayuda is HecmerreSnannies Ueno, 


The shape is very like the second type of réed-hgured kylix given by 
Cackey in his Geometry of Greek Vases, page 177. The handles are 
placed half way hetween the rim and the reserved line below the exterior 
decoration, A moulding, bordered above wnd below by reserved lines. 
defines the division between stem and bowl, The lower surface of the 
foot ts reserved wn fat. ut there is a broad band of black glaze within 
the stem. The clay is ruddy in color: the black glaze of the best. Relief 
lines, the double strokes of which | Figure (| are plamly discermble, 
ure used for the contours of the red-figured exterior decoration and even 


Tt am indelited! ta the Soc reiy for in Freametion of Hellenic Stodies far primision To 
rhe ben’ shiis 1 aa fru volume XTX. gilate Viil il their Journal. 
~ V.' Villa tilia, 1, H oe, pl 4, 1, 4, and 5, 


for the margins of the reserved red tbove the handles, Between the eye- 
brows are reserved dots. On both faces of the exterior the painter has 
corrected the noses by making them smaller ‘The nose on one face only 
is embellished with lines of dilute wash. The centers of the eyes are 





Ba. 4. Conencren Dtawine oe Nia 


red dots, the cireles outside the bull's eye, separated by incised fines. 
are red, white, and black. respectively. The leaves of the palettes are 
not separated: their cores are reserved. 

The attitude of the warrior Of the interior picture is closely analogous 
to that of the snuke-slayer of Figure 3: in both eases the shield is held 
ready on the left arm. and the drawn sword on the right is aimed at a 
pursning foe, but in one picture no snake rears his head to explain the 
Wirrlors attitude, (hier picture, moreover. is dlone inore curelessly, 
Details like the knotted ends of the thlamys, the bent fingers inside the 
shield. the lines whieh indicate the borders of thie freaves, become 
clearer on com parison with the similar (letails of the Ricketts-Shannon 
cup. 

The foot of our warrior recalls the drawing of the Delos painter,” 
bout tlie resemblance 8 not suflicient to attribute the vase to this artist. 

A seeond vase | Figures 5 to 7) from the collection of the late Henry 
C. Lea was also acquired in 103] through the eenerosity of Arthur HH. 
Lea, Esq. The shape is « modified form of the officially inscribed black. 


OE Meaales, 1. DL, Papers of the Heisi th School im Home. XI. gm 4. 
Chy. rif, -- I. 
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figured amphoras which were given a+ prizes in the Panathenaic games, 
The eaz-shaped body tapers to a small base, the eurved profile of which 
corresponds to that of the neck. A moulded band separates the neck 
from the shoulder, Patterned ornament is reduced to a minimum: a 
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band of stopped mainder alternating with saltire-squares beneath each 
picture. On the obverse is a flying Nike. in her right hand «a Hower. 
in her left a lighted thurible. On the reverse is a youthful athlete 
wrapped ina himation and carrying a staff. 

The vase is not free from restorations. It has been broken and the 
seams between the Fragments, widened first by corrosion and then by 


os oa 
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filing. are filled with plaster. Several small portions are missing. When 
the vase was acquired, the entire reverse surface was painted black: the 
reserved picture had been damaged and perhaps the greenish-yellow 
tinge of the adjacent dark glaze did not meet the dealer's requirements 
for calor. On the obverse, the restored parts are luckily few. One 
crack traverses the pointed ends of the himation, @ second intersects 
the body near the waist, and a third crosses the wings. The right hand 
is defaced. 

Over her chiton of sheer, crinkly material the Nike wears a close- 
fitting garment of heavier stuff, which is finished below with a broad 
border on which the dots are combined with crosses.” About her head 
is tied a kerchief. beneath which short locks escape over the fore- 
head and longer tresses on the neck. She wears earrings indicated by 
a dot and circle. The iris of the eye is represented by a dot set well 
toward the nose; the evelids are separated at either end. The thurible 
is of metal.’ 

The feure resembles closely the work of the Berlin puinter whore 
style, thanks to the genius of Mr. Beazley. is now so well understood.’ 
Compare the face. the ear, tie earring with those on the fragment of 
Athena in Bryn Mawe® or the face and general pose of our figure with 
those of Ganymede on the Louvre Krater.” TY further confirmation ts 
needed. there are the lines which edge the neck and eleeves. of the 
chiton: those marking its lower margin; the drawing of the beantiful 
feet. especially the ankle bones and the long thin toes; the sparing use 
of the relief line for contours; the alternating attachments of the saltire 
squares. 

All of the amphoras of Panathenaic shape are placed early in the 
long career of this urtist, whose earliest pieces antedate the beginning of 
the fifth century and whose latest reach to 460 8. c, Perhaps our vase 
showld be regarded as one of the earliest of the amphoras of Panathenaic 
shape. The wings and feet. curiously enough, are headed in opposite 

“Cf. the garment worn by Athena im the Andokides anphora in Munich. F, a ft, pl. 4a, 

"On thyminteria see Wigand, Bonner Jahrbicher, pp. it, ple ih. The dhiinhle on our 


vase is ty No, Th on pl 3, | | 

"See Bilder Gricchischer Van, heruncgegaben. con J. 0. Heastey and Paul Jucobsihal, 1; 
Beasley, |. D.. Der Berliner Miler, where a eouplote Liblitigeaphy of the authors earlier 
studies of this muster is given. Mer. Beasley hae recently kindly confemed the attrilintion of 
the Lea araphira to the Berlin Painter. 

* Beasley. op. cit. p. 16, pl. XIT, 5. 

© fbol,, p- V8, pl. 20, 
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directions, and the band of patterned ornament is applied without regard 
to the’ central axis of the face of the vase. 

The sadly damaged figure of the atlilete on the reverse [Figure 7] 
doubtless represents the boy to whom Nike is fying with her gifts, pst as 
on the Boulogne ampliora. Eros on the obverse is (lying toward the boy of 
the reverse picture. 

A third vase | Figures 8 and 9| from the Henry C. Lea collection which 
was presented to the Museum ten vears azo by the late Nina C. Lea has 
not as vel received the attention that it deserves, not. at least. of late 
vears or in this country, In the German Institute in Rome, liowever, se 
Nir. Beazley lias kindly informed me. there exists a drawing of the vase. 
bearing the legend: ‘seoperto a Poggio Gaiella presso Chiusi invinte da 
D, Luigi Dei con tert, did, 10 Gingno 18412 Like other vases of the Lea 
collection, it was purchased in America many years ago. Tt hae been 
mended but no parts are missing. 

On the obverse o naked girl, cup in one land. ladle in the other, looks 
hack over her shoulder at the ardent boy of the reverse who hurries to 
the delights of the banquet with « garlanded wine jar in his hands. 
Around the neck of the girl isa necklace on which is strung a bead or 
amulet, and about her right thigh ts etrung another bead. Relief lines 
are used for the few interior markings and for the entire contour of 
the girl except for hair and nipples which are reserved. Necklace, thigh- 
hand. and the irta of the eve. thus indicated to he blue, are rendered in 
dilute wash. The boy om the reverse wears 4 garland painted red. The 
outer margin of his hair is reserved: short locks on neck and forehead 
are indicated hy rows of dots. Relief lines in this figure are used for 
interior markings and for the contours of face. neck. and that part of 
the shoulder which te so close to the neck as to make the use of a brush 
difienlt. The rest of the contour is outlined with the brush. 

Where this preliminary brush work underlies the coat of black glaxe 
applied to the body of the vase, the glaze ts well preserved, but in other 
areas, particularly on the obverse, the glaze has cracked and gone, leaving 
in some cases patches of rel color, whieh plamly underlie the black 
glaze. Miss Richter" has explained such patches as remnants of the 
nikros which was applied to the clay in a leather-hard state before the 

"The Craft of Athénian Pottery. pp. 53-04%, 
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glaze was put on. Dr, Zalin on his visit to the Museurs explained this 
red color in a different way: “Whenever the glaze of Greek yases did not 
getin the oven sufficient sir to become thicsintily ouddized: when fas 
exaniple Vases touched one another in the kilm. the vluge turned out 
red instead of black. In the case of this vase the first application of 
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lize waz deemed inaatisfachory and a PPCOMd was applied,” 

A colomn-krater with o single figure on both obverse und reverse 15 
euflicient in self Lo sispest Myson. The MAskive shoulders, rallies wees 
licially raised, the prominent underlips and chin.'* the red garland, the 
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curves of the eare and thie small dots to represent curls about the margin 
of the’ hair, indicate Myson as the artist of our vase. Mr. Beazley lias 
kindly confirmed this attribution wid adds that Myson is here ‘getting 
like the Pig painter whe contimues the atvle of Viveon. unl night even 
be Myson in hia later years.” 





From ¥ Kiweesr of Kean, Panton ev Miss 


A fourth vase from the Lea collection [Figures 10 to 13| presented 
to the Museum early in LOS] hy Arthur H. Leu. aq. constitites an 
Important acquisition to our collection of Greek vases, LD compared 
with the Lea eye-cup [Figure 1| it will be seen that i ts considerably 
smaller: that the transition from stem to bow! is effetted with creater 
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subtlety; that the base of the foot is no longer flat but sloping and broken 
by a moulding. The form. in fine. is the perfected type of kylix tised 
int the best pertod of Greek ceramic art. The two pictures on the exterior 
of the cup | Figures 12 and 13] show a masterly portrayal of the favorite 
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themes: of Greek seulptors. On either side a battle raves; on the one a 
centanromachy, on the other a battle of two Greeks avainst a barbarian, 
rontests the ane against inhuman, the other against liuman foes, 

Hut first let us look at the entirely unrelated picture of the interior 
It is larger than the corresponding picture in the eye-cup anil is encircled 
hy u band «lf SLopipred maunder. As on the Myson krater. a bo is 
ready for the pleasures of the banquet. The krater is wreathed; with 
am olnochoe he fills his cup, hut someone calls. He turns i look and 
the wine streams from his jug. The cup in lis hand is not like the one 
Which we are studying; its hase is flat and its stem straight and slender. 
At the juneture of bow! and stem are pwo protuberances which look like 
rivets. Probably the cup was of metal, Within the circle of maiander 
is # meaningless inscription. 

Exceptionally clear traces of the technical processes employed by our 
painter may he seen in Figure 11. Before the cup was fired, when the 
clay was leather-hard. the outlines of the ligures were laid out with 9 
blunt engraving tool. The relief lines which outline the entire piclinre 
except the reserved contour of the crown of the bov’s head, followed the 


© I. Blekoell, CD J, We Sa, pp. 225-290, 
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erooves Inade by this metrument, and the firat brush strokes in black 
gluze further concealed them. The grooves remain visible only where 
details like the hand or the cup were superimposed ppon the first sketch. 
or where the first sketeli was altered. Thus portions af the course of 
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the limes of the abdomen cross the hele 
of the buttock crosees the line of the left 
slong the calf of the 


this teol may he seen where 
ol the kylix. and where thal 
Alterations of the first sketel may be een 
ft lez, the left shoulder, and the upper contour of the jug. The 
left thigh was twice corrected, and as to the 
eme Maat the artist played idly with his tool, 
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until he arrived at the curve which suited him, That the course of the 
interior relief lines waa also traced with the engraving tool is shown by 
the grooves across the field of the kylix. where it breaks the frontal relief 
line. A serutiny of the hoy’s left calf shows that there was a preliminary 
sketch for some. at least, of the interior markings in dilute wash. On 
the shoulder of the krater appears a part of a discarded preliminary 
sketch which | cannot make out. 

Let ua call the face of the vase with the centauromachy [Figure 12 | 
the obverse. The figure of the centaur is boldly laid on across the center 
of the field, His only defensive armor is a leopard’s skin tied about his 
shoulders and held extended on liis left arm like a shield: his only 
weapon.a tree broken frony his forest home. This monstrous bludgeon 
lias already bruised and torn the back of the warrior on the right, but 
he is far from being hors de combat. His lithe and agile body. protecter! 
only by helmet, shield, and greaves ic clear of the centaur’s front hoofs 
and his spear is aimed straight past the leopard’s skin at the centaur's 
lieurt. His comrade on the left, however, takes no chances: holding his 
shield before him as protection if the rear hoofs shonld fly up. or the 
tail give a wicked swish, he peeks over its edge. and plunges in his spear 
between the hindquarters of the beast, 

The composition is arranged with great skill. The right foot of the 
warrior on the left is extended to fill the empty space beneath the handle 
and almost meets the foot of the right warrior on the reverse | Figure 14). 
Similarly his other foot is extended to meet the left foot of the warrior 
on the right. The space above the centaur’s back is admirably filled by 
the tree and by the centaur’s right arm. The torsion of the outer figures 
adds to the unity and compactness of the picture, 

Alterations of the preliminary sketch are notable on the extended leg 
of the warrior on the left. which was originally drawn smaller; and on 
the right foreleg of the centaur. The grooved line of the preliminary 
sketch for the right contour of the warrior on the left may be traced 
across the field of his shield: that of his spear across the centaur’ flank; 
that of the baldrick across the shield, the warrier’s right arm and the 
centaur’s tail, The eurved line on the hindquarter of the centaur was 
outlined with the engraving tool before being painted in dilute wash. 
Red js used for the leaves of the centaur’s tree. for the double fillet 
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about his head, for the blood that wushes from the wound of the right 
warrior, for the part of the baldrick that shows at the extreme left of 
the picture. Relief lines outline the entire picture except the long locks 
on the neck of the centaur. 

Like his contemporaries, the artist is interested in foreshortened sur- 
faves. Tlie curved rim of the shield of the warrior on the right is midi- 
cated by shading, hut the blazon—a bull's head—is eut in half according 
to the old black-figured tradition of rendering in perspective the picture 
on a shield. 

On the reverse, the center of the picture is occupied by a dying war- 
rior. Blood gushes from his wound: his eyes are already unseeing, but 
he holds his shield Ligh, for how elke could the central space of the pie- 
ture be filled? The curved figure of the bowman serves admirably to 
bound the picture on the Jeft: the straight lines of arms and arrow lead 
the eve over the enrved surface of the cup toward the boy on the right. 
The archer wears 4 barbarian cap and high boots. His skill as a bowman 
is suggested by the torsion of his figure, as if the artist would tell us 
‘this archer can aim straight from any position.” The two raised fingers 
of his right hand further bespeak his effortless skill. The guileless boy 
rshing up on the right is no mateli for such an adversary. 

Originally the artist intended to foreshorten the shield of the dying 
warrior. Incised lines for an elliptical contour may be seen crossing the 
Geld of the ahield. These lines like the circles of the final drawing were 
incised evenly and cleanly with compasses. In the figure of the bowman, 
alterations may be seen of the line of the buttock, of the course of the 
relief line which marks the upper contour of the abdominal region, 
of the right thigh, of the fup of the quiver. The original sketch for the 
right contour of the figure of the boy on the right may be traced in the 
field of the shield. The inscriptions on both obverse and reverse are 
meaningless. 

The identification of the painter of this cup | owe to Mr. Beazley. 
It is by the Foundry painter.” 
ae list of bases fre the band of thie artisl—elrven xy) * ond a skyphoe—ie given in 
Reazley, J. D., Attische Vasenmuteret deg notfigurigen Sils, yp, 186 and 18. Only three of this 
list are in America, one in the Fogg Art Museum, onpublished: two in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, lately published in ideal fashion nt Mr. i. 0, Uoskey Laitie Pose Paintings in 


the Museuni of Fine Arts, Boston, pl. MI and XU, pp, 26-29). The Brossele cop, niath io 
Mr. Beagles’: List, i¢ toe Muetrated in C. P., Cipquantenaire UT, 1c. pl 4, Lb 
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Unmistakable resemblances to the figures on the other vases in the 
list may be seen on our cup. Compare, for exumple, the head of our 
centaur with that of the vomiting bangueter on the Lecuyer cup in 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge"; or the interior markings of the 
abdominal muscles of the bowman with those of the wrestlers on the 
London cup‘; or the rectangular toes of the right foot of the dying 
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warrior with those of the votive foot on the Berlin foundry Vase mT or of 
the left foot of the bunqueter just cited: or the shading and blazons of 
the shield and the shield-apron on our cup with those on the Harvard 
and Brussels cups, 

The addition of the Lea cup to the list of works by the Foundry 
painter involves another addition also, Mr. Beazley points out to me 
that its sister-cup is Munich 2614." which. liv kind permission of Dr, 
Sieveking of Munich, is reproduced in Figures 14and 15, The resem- 


~ Hicknell, Joc. cit, pl. XV, 

* Gardiner, FON. JMS, 26, pl. XT 
* FR, Fasenmalerei. pl. 145. 

~ ey Ae, Hy gg. 33-155, 
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blance of the centaur of Figure 14 to our centaur and the similar 
arrangement of both obverse and reverse is apparent. The posture of 
the boy on the interior is very like that of the fluting girl on the Lecuyer 
cup"; and the strange bluzon on the shield of the imterior is exactly 


paralleled as Mr. Caskey has observed *” by that on the Boston cup with 


ia al i he scenes. 
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Two other vases which Mr. Beazley thinks will be added with the Lea 
cup to the list of works of the Foundry painter are the Munich cup 
2040 and Villa Ginhia 90550."° 

Pictures of battles were not hitherto included in the works of the 
Foundry painter, unless the wild wrestling match on the London cup he 
called a battle. The pictures on our cup—far more than those of its 

* Bicknell, for. cit.. pl. AVE 


* (p, cit, p. 27. The blazon is bere called a ‘nondescript dot’ and compared to the blazon 
ow the Hourvard kvlis. This we howe aeen to lee a bolls lead cut in bialf. Perhaps the “non 
descript dois’ are halves of gorgoneta. 

=P it. ol. 86. 

*“Hariwie, Weister-Schalen, pil, 34 
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sister-cup in Munieh—show that the artist in his most inspired moods 
could convey the stress and strain of battle ae well az the delights of 
the hanguet. Brygos would perhaps have done it better. His silene 
on the fragments in Castle Ashby~ is more of w beast than is our centaur: 
lis figures are more vibrant. But the boldness and beauty of the drawing 
on our cup proclaim the Foundry painter a great artist, a worthy con- 
temporary not only of Brygos but of the sculptors who earved the 
Acginetan pediments in 490-180 B, Cc. 

One word about the history of the Lea cup. Tt was purchased, as 
nearly as Mr. Arthur H. Lea can ascertain. in the eighties. In 1696 the 
Metropolitan Museum porehased a kylix with similar paintings, which 
was long on exhibition but is now relegated to the case of forgeries in 
the study-room, Mr, Hugh Jacobs, on his recent visit to America. called 
my attention to the fact that the pictures on this forged wase | Figures 17 
and 19) copy exactly those on the Lea cup, 


* Papers of the Brite School a Rome, Al, 1029, pl. A, 4, 
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A PORTRAIT OF THE LATE ROMAN EMPIRE 


By Vaestis Vii.en 


FVHE fourth century A. p. marks a turning-point in the history of the 
Mediterranean World. Permanent war against invading barbarians, 
inner civil struggles, social unrest and subsequent economic decline chur- 
ing the third centnry had brought the powert ul Roman Empire near the 
abyss. But it wae saved once more, The energetic Diocletian created 
a new political order and after a brief renewal of the struggle, Constan- 
tine. called the Great. consolidated the Empire for a new period of its 
history, He shifted the capital from Rome to the East, te Constantinople, 
leaving the West to the future task of building up the mediseval world 
by civilizing the intruding Germans, whilst the later Byzantine Empire 
in the East formed a barrier which saved Europe from being over- 
whelmed by Asiatic invasions and preserved the seeds of ancient civiliza- 
tion with which to sow later the soil of Eastern Europe, as well as that 
of the West. The new Empire needed a new mind, for new civilizations 
are born of new ideas. The classical conception of the world os a har- 
mony in which man, endowed with free will. humanized himself in con- 
formity with mniversal laws, liad completed the eyele of its listorical 
life. incapable to prevent mankind from being extinguished in the strug- 
ele which everywhere prevailed. But. already, # new idea had arisen, 
giving the world a new order, The call was no more for freedom, 
but for authority; man was no more the center of the world but a 
tiny mote before an overwhelming Supreme Being, and his aim was 
tu eave his soul from bis innate sinful nature into a transcendental 
world. Christianity, first a despised sect, grew stronger and stronger 
until, purified by persecutions, it formed a community comprehending 
the soundest forces for constructing 4 new culture, 50 that it became 
the backbone of the new Empire. 
Sivles of art change in conformance with the general evolution of the 
period, The whole unrest of the third century, political, social and 
mental, is represented in a head of the emperor Gallienus | Figure 1}. 
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There is nothing but movement all over it; it is not only turned Lo the 
side but also tilted elightly upwards. and the look of the eye cute "at an 
oblique angle in the direction in which the head faces, The smooth flesh 
is in sharp contrast to the curls of the hair and of the heard. These are 
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different in length and fall in irregular but distinct waves, whereas the 
small curls of the beard form a continually excited surface, the outline 
of which is an undulating curve. The eyelids and the wrinkles on nose 
and forehead are sharp and hard lines, which cut the soft Mesh, The 
relief is igh, the eyes are deep set, the curls of the hair are underent; 
beneath the lip is a hollow, eo that deep shadows break the light surface 
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into contrasting parts, Then the change took place: the head of Con: 
stantine | Figure 2] proves that he achieved his task ani) consolidated 
the empire. There is no turn either to the right or to the left. but the 
head is directed straight forward. A rigtd symmetry keeps all parts in 
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an inflexible position, and « system of straight lines put together at right 
angles—that is, the lines of the eyes, the nose, the mouth—forms a back- 
hone for the whole strneture. The hair is a solid mass, giving no freedom 
to the individual curls, but moulding them by regular mcisions into a 
decorative pattern which frames the forehead with a sharp and orna- 
mental outline and forms a curve which Trames the whole face. The 
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lids of the eyes are extremely heavy ani sharp and the eyebrows are 
emphasized by short parallel lines. The planes of forehead and of the 
cheeks are simple and large by reason of rigid subtraction of all but the 
main features, The result is monumental grandeur which breathes the 
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calm eecurity and sublime majesty of the unassailable ruler of the world. 
Whereas the look of Gallienus reveals a trace of pride, the last vestige of 
the classical appreciation of human beauty, the eyes of Constantine seck 
a spiritual world far above the vanities of life, 
The University Museum possesses u fine head |[M. 5. 215 and Figures 
3. and 4} dating from the same fourth century, as a comparison with the 
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Constantine makes obvious at the first glance, We find the same fron- 
tality and the same architectural framework formed by the lines of deep 
shaded eyes, the nose, and mouthi. The same svmmetry which marks the 
face as a whole is found also in the hair with its division in the middle 
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of the forehead and the regular locks to right and left. The expression, 
however, is slightly different. not because the head of Constantine depicts 
an emperor whereas the Philadelphia head represents a private man, but 
heeause of the interval of time which had changed the style. The tendency 
was towards a steadily increasing spiritualizution. This is rendered by 
emphasizing tae expression of the eyes. which become more and more 
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the most important and striking feature of the whole face. At the same 
time there is a tendency to elongate the face from the eyes downward, 
the cheeks with their long smooth planes are no longer of the same value 
as the eves but are used merely to set them off, Nature is no longer 
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rendered jn ils true form as wn organic sleuctare, each part bemg allowed 
to have its own life, hut is modified by an external principle which 
atlects the forme according to the importance they have for expressing 
this principle. The Philadelphia head stands about half way between 
that of Constantine anid the full development of the tendency which 
is shown by a head found in Asia Minor | Figure 5| and dated at the 
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end of the fourth cenniry, The incommen surability between boc y ani 
soul, according to the contemporary dogma of the Christian faith, and 
the mastery of the Mesh by the immaterial soul is now apparent, The 
look of the eyes is not the expression of natural forms but comes out of 
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a transcendental world beyond them. A certain abstractness rules the 
face and changes the organic forms into mere sclemes. Hair and beard 
are sketchy lines and the geometricized eyes miss the swelling roundness 
of nature. The head at Philadelphia obviously does mot go so far i 
subduing nature to spirituality bat preserves a more organic structure. 
Its date, therefore, can be fixed as approximately the middle of the fourth 


century A. DD. 
| +h | 


2580? 


The art of the Roman Empire was not everywhere entirely homogen- 
eous, but slight differences always existed between the art of the eastern 
and that of the western half. Comparing the head in Philadelphia with 
the one in Rome | Figure 6]. dated some years earlier, we observe a differ- 
ence as regards the conception of style by the artist. The Roman head 
shows sober realism. The forms are somewhat hard and sharp, they 
stick and cling where they are placed and lack a wider swinging and 
harmonious melting one with another. Short and strictly limited lines 
are incised into a hard and solid mass. The manner is eubistic and linear. 
The head in Philadelphia is built up ina different way. It seems to have 
« looser and less firm structure. The different parts, that is, bones, flesh, 
hair, are more independent. but, nevertheless. they correspond to each 
other and form, therefore, a liarmonious whole. The lines are not sharp 
or hard, but are more rounded with soft and gently flowing curves. A 
remnant of the classical ideality seems to be preserved, now embodied in 
tle new spiritual life, which—becanse not enforced by a powerful will. 
but an outcome of the whole personality and therefore relying on a solid 
background—breathes a full. free mastery of itself. This kind of style 
is rather Greek than Romam. An analogy in the rendering of the hair is 
found in a head now at Brnasels coming from Aphrodisias i Asia Minor 
(Figure 7]. Especially the short finely carved locks of the beard and 
the form of the hair behind the ear are very similar, while the hair over 
the forehead is arranged in longer locks. besides the deeper imcisione. 
not unlike those of the head referred to above. Also the striking natural- 
istic modeling of the cheeks is the same in the two heads in Philadelphia 
and Brussels. The attribution by style of the head in Philadelphia. to 
the Greek art of Asia Minor is corroborated by the place of purchase, 
Constantinople, where it was bought by H. V, Hilpreclt from a native 
af Caesarea. Tlie condition is fairly good, the tip of the nose ia broken 
off. and there are some damages to the mouth and e¢rosion of hair 
and beard. The pupils of the eyes are represented by cireular hollows 
carved in. 

Having fixed the date and artistic selool to whieh the head belongs, 
we have to look at the personality represented. This is indicated by the 
peculiar crown on the lead: on a thick ribbon eleven human busts 
representing deities are placed. the middle one of which is just above the 
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division of the front hair and emphasizes the axiz of the head. Such 
crowns were worn by priests; and several examples with the sume adorn- 
ments as ours are preserved, coming alse [rom Asia Minor, The man 
is therefore a pagan priest. Paganism was not abolished by Constan- 
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tine, but. after liaving seen a renaissance under Julian the Apostate, 
lusted until a. o, 390 when Theodosine prohibited the sacrifices, 
‘geaniam had undergone also a deep change since classical times, and 
the art of the fourth century proves that there is not a difference 
between a specific Christian style and a pagan one, but a uniform 
development. Paganism, too, has been spiritualized, Our portrait shows 
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a distinguished. highly educated man, without doubt, gifted with oratorial 
talent. very common al thal time among pagan as well as Christian priests. 
Deeply imbued with the Greek philosophy, he was a fervid defender of 
the faith in the service of which he is represented and a powerful person- 
ality showing an austere earnestness and an inflexible convietion. How- 
ever. the deep set eyes with the dark hollows above reveal disappoint- 
ment and uneasiness; he adhered to a dying world soon to be over- 
whelmed forever. 


For the permission to publish the new bead and for other help in writing this article T am 
deeply indebted to Mrs, FE, H. Gohan, of the University Museum. The licight from the ehin 
1 the top of the central lost of the crown is 30 cemmmeters. The heads referred to are 
published by Delbrocek, dntike Portrdis, Kevehnite in his valuable paper on late Roman Art 
ov Antike I, Schrite in Meiaterwerke der Tiirkischen Museen in Konetuntinapel If, anil Hoden- 
waht in hile «nlendid article 76. Berliner Winekelmaana Programm, Consailt Peat Riegl’s 
Spdtrimische Aunstinduatrie; Strong, Sculiura Romana, Berliner Waseum, July-August, 1923, 
S90, and the fo. Berlin Winekelmenns Programm. My thanks are due alse go the Direction 
of the Musées du Cinyeecntenaire Erba kindly Ficnisted ihe photograph of the head at 
Bruseels, For ile erown, seo Mill i Johreshefte d. oditerrench, arch. Instituss [1, 1899, 245 
f.. and Stegmann, drchaeol, Anceig.. 1950, 2. 
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A LATE MINOAN PYXIS 
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PN 1930 the Museum purchased from Paris the delicately painted 

pyxis of Figure 1. The buff clay of which it is made is imperfectly fired 
and ill-adapted to withstand the erosion and detrition to which it was 
subjected during the long period when it lay buried beneath the ground, 
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There are many breaks and several small gaps. The dark wash paint has 
also suffered from contact with the soil, The handle of the cover which 
was inserted through a neatly made central perforation is missing. Four 
perforations, the axes of which slant outwards, were cut through the 
bottom of the vase, for the insertion of feet. Mr. R. C. Bosanguet, in 
discussing somewhat similar pyxides from Palaikastro,’ has suggested 
that the handles of the lids were ‘loops of leather or buttons.” Our pyxis 
would look more handsome with feet and handle to match, and it ts 
probable that both were made of some hard material like wood or bone, 
There is no green stain to indicate bronze, 

The cover of the piece rests on a Jedge at the hase of the mpright wall. 
In this respect the vase differs from the mujority of contemporary 
pyxides, the covers of which are generally set on external ledges just 


'The Unpublished Ohjerts from the Paluikeatro Excavations, p. 1, 
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below the rim, but earlier pyxides with covers of this type have been 
found at Phylakopi, Hissarlik, and the Cyclades. 

The artist spared no pains in painting this piece; the inside of both 
lid and vase were once covered with black wash paint; so, also, was the 
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outer surface of the upright wall of the vase, down to the moulding on 
which the cover rested. which is emphasized by a row of upright lines. 
On the upper surface of the cover is painted a wealth of ornaments in 
close array, Around the central hole | Figure 2| is a ring of black which 
probably indicates the size of the knoh; next is a zigzag running between 
concentric circles, This pattern, which is used many times on the vase, 
and lends a lace-like richness to the design. looks in some places today 
like rows of dots connected by zigzags, because the color of the circles 
which border the design is for the most part preserved only where the 


*Exeavations at Phylakopi in Melos, p31: Troje und Ilion, 1, p. 271, fig. 158; Arch, Eph. 
Leu, pl. #, 1M, 
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zigzag overlaps. The chief pattern on the lid is a scale pattern, painted 
carefully in a thin reddish-brown wash. Between other cirenlar bands 
of zigzags ure set rows of concentric loops Facing one another, the inter- 
vening space filled with black. The shoulder of the cover is decorated with 
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rows of parallel lines to mutch the ledge on which it rests. The decora- 
tion of the upright wall of the cover |Figure 1| is bordered above by 
viegas and separated into panels by perpendicular rows of the same 
pattern. In each panel are concentric loops facing one another, the inter- 
mediate spaces which are again paimted black. reserabling the double axe 
or butterfly pattern, On the bottom of the vase [Figure 3] are con- 
centric circles. 

The history of the pyxis reaches to a remote period of Mediterranean 
ceramic art. In Crete the form is found in early strata assigned to the 
early Minoan IT period and bears traces of immediate descent from neo- 


S7 


lithic art? Outside Crete it is found in the Corinthia* and. aa we 
have seen, in the Cyclades and at Troy. 

Pyxitles-of the early period are made of stone as well as of clay. 
The admirable lid from Mochlos. the handle of which is carved in the 
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form of a couchant dog.” probably belongs to a pyxis and dates from the 
Early Minoan Tf period, Frequent also in this as well! as in the subse- 
quent Middle Minoan I period is a type of small stone pyxie, the height 
of which exceeds its diameter. The Museum possesses such a pysis, 
vranted by the Cretan Government from the objects found by Seager in 
the Pseira houses [Figure 4], These Cretan stone vases are generally 
held to have been made under Egyptian influence, but the wealth of stone 
vessels yielded by the excavations at Ur shows that in Mesopotamia as 
well as in Egypt the art of cutting vases from hard stone attained a high 
degree of excellence in the fourth and third milleniums . ¢, and it is 
noteworthy that among the stone yases from Queen Sliubad’s grave was 
found « ‘cireular box with a lid” Probably the splendid stome vase, now 
in the University Museum, was provided with a flat lid.’ The smaller 
type of pyxis is known also in Mesopotamia. The lid of Figure 5 was 
found, as Dr. L. Legrain kindly inforins me, in the basement of the 

"Vaulted Tombiof the Messura, p. 4 und pl. L. we. 6900; ibid, ple, XVI, 4195 and 1196; 
Hull, Eo Hi, Excavations in Fastern Crete; Sphoungeras, p. 47, fig. 21, Gy Ewama, AL J, The 
Palace of Minos, vol. 1 p. 166, Gg. L8G, 3. . 

‘legen, €. Wo Avgours, pp. i, Th. 7%, 0, ATM, 

‘Seager, KR. B Earvorations in Mochlos, p. 21, bg. 5, and Evans, A. J. op, ci. p, 94. 
“Woolley, L.., 4nriquariew Journal, 1924, val. viii, Na, 4, p M4 and pl hii, 1. 
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E-nun-mah of the Ur palace. The incised circles with wlhieli it is orna- 
mented correspond closely to those on the base of a steatite vase which 
was found near the lid and which bears the inscription of Naram-sin, 
King of Akkad in 2600 Bc, 

During the period of Cretan supremacy. in the Middle Minoan UT and 
Late Minoan | and LI periods, the pyxis disappears. but at the end of 
the Bronze Age, it comes again into favor. The fact that a form of vase, 
common te Crete, the Cyclades, Corinthia and Hissarlik, not to mention 
Mesopotamia. disappears to reappear again at the end of the Bronze Age 
seems to invalidate the conclusions of A. Gotsnich * that northern shapes 
und northern types of designs are suppressed during the period of the 
supremacy of Cretan naturalism, but recur so soon as Cretan art hegine 
to wane, The revival of the pvxis form at the end of the Bronze Age 
may have been occasioned by the wide-spread use of “harre! pithoi. * 
With such vases as well as with the pyxides from Paluikastro our pyxis 
has mach in common,” both as regards the type of ornament weed and 
the “cluse style’ of its application. Our vase, accordingly, is probably 
Cretan and belongs to the last phase of Minoan art, whiel is scarcely 
distinguishable from the early phases of proto-geometric art, The scale 
pattern, the concentric loops, the zigzag. are motives which recur in 
proto-geometric art, but the ornamentation is less closely applied than in 
designs of the Late Minoan LI period." 

Mr. H. G. Payne in his recent study of the early Greek vases from 
Knossos‘ has assigned proto-geometric vases to the latter part of the 
tenth century, The beginnings of this style, however, related as they are 
to the last phases of Minoan and Mycenaean art, must go back nouch 
further. They cannot be far removed from the Mycenaean sherds from 
Tel-el-Amarna. which are dated to the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century 6: c. On these occur a version of the scale pattern only slightly 
earlier than that on our pyxis.’" Sherds from pyxides were found, 
furthermore, at Tel-el-Amarna. It seems safe to conclude that our 
pyxis was made about 1300 5. c. 

‘Stedien cur dlieden griechiechen Aung, pp. 24-59. | | 

'The Unpublished Cihjects jrom the Palaikestro. Excapations, p. 4 and fige 74 aml $5. (2 

"CF. alse Gournta, pl. x, > and do, 

* Hall, EL, Prekatine, p. 168, fig. ME. 


"RS. A, 29, pp. 2S. | 
*Finnnwent, L., fie krettechemyhkeniehe Aaltore, pe. 145, fe 163. 
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A LYDIAN IMITATION OF A LACONTAN VASE 


Ry kK. HA [Dotan 


"N 1897, through the generosity of the late John Wanamaker, the 

Museum acquired a box of potsherds from Orvieto. To this purchase, 
ae readers of the Journal will recall, the Mosewm owes many of its best 
Greek vases. Conspicaons at first sight in the mass of fragments which 
the purchase comprised were the pieces of the vase of Figure 1. They 
were sorted ont many years ago with the exception of the foot and ome or 
two small bits, but were put together last spring for the first time, 

The well-baked reddish clay, of which the vase is made, is covered 
with a fine slip. Visible in both slip and body elay, but more abundantly 
in the slip, are bits of mica. The rim is broad and flat; the shoulder, 
hieh: the foot, stout, with a flaring base, The shapely body is offset from 
both neck and foot by plastic bands. the outer faces of which were once 
white. A dark brown to black and slightly Instrous paint was applied 
to the upper part of the neck and to the foot, but outer edges of both 
were reserved: the inside of the foot is unpainted; the inside of the neck 
has « reserved band just helow the rim. Above the shoulder is painted, 
in the same dark medium against a creamy ground, a band of zigzage: on 
the shoulder, a frieze of pomegranates; ubove the foot, a ray pattern. 

The vase stands today in a case in the Sharpe Gallery near the "Caere- 
tun” amphora, to whieh Furtwingler called the attention of the archaeo- 
logical world, and which has lately been figured by Mr. T. L. Webster.’ 
The two vases are in some features strikingly alike: the high shoulder. 
the splay foot, the wide rim. But the “Caueretan’ vase has handles. A 
somewhat similar shia pre may he seen in Clazomenian amphorae. 
From these vases, however, our piece stands in marked contrast in 
that it is without handles, A fragmentary vase. which may, like ours, 
have lacked handles, was found at Samos.” It resembles: our piece 

"JH. S. Af, p. 205, fig. 


* Pohl, Muteret- und ¢ — der Grievben, fia. 14: Wateinger, Griechiehe Masen in 


Fiihingen, pl. 2, © 8, 
‘Halluc: dus fonmchen nnd Itulischen Nekropoten, Tal, VITT, 12. 
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closely, both as regards the curve of the body and the type of foot. The 
closest analogies, however. are furnished by a class of small vases calleil 
variously Augelgefasse, Henkellése Becher, and Krateriskoi.’ An exam- 
ple of such a small vase found at Ardea is in our moiseum, 

Rumpf held that these small vases were first made in Lydia and that. 
filled with precious omtments, they were widely exported. Later they 
Were imitated in various parts of the Mediterranean—in [onia, Italy, and 
Attica. Our vase, therefore, may well be called Lydian. On the other 
lund. « frieze of pomegranates is not in accord with the precedents of 
Lydian potters who eschewed floral motives. Lt looks Lacoman, On his 
recent visil to the University Museum, Dr. Robert Zalin snggested a solu- 
tion of the problem, namely, that the vase js a Lydian imitation of 
Laconian ware. That is, | take it. a Lydian potter turned @ vase of mative 
traditional shape but painted it in the Spartan manner with friexes of 
zivzage, pomegranates, and rays against « white ground. But not quite: 
though he copied Loconian motives, he lai! on his design cautiously in 
narrow bande with plenty of unidecorated surface hetween, like one 
accustomed to a meagre system of linear ornament, 

in the box of Orvieto frazments were sherds of ‘marbled’ Lydian ware. 
By way of experiment anil of confirmation of Dr. Zalin’s theory, a clhemi- 
cal analysis of the clay of this ware and of the Lydian-Laconian vase 
was made by Dr. Kenneth Rogers, of the University of Pennsylvania 
laboratories. through the kind offices of Dr. Arthur K. Graham, consult- 
ing cheruist of the Museum, with the following results: 


Lyo1as Lyoan-LAcontax 

Percent Percent 
Silico Si, él) Ve &2 110 
Ferric Unie Fe, ‘77 gu9 
Alumina AD, 19,73 17.07 
Manganese Csiule Mat! 0.12 Trace 
Migr canes ) ; 
Nickel (intile NiO ries 6.99 
Ualetom Oxide (al) 60 5 5$ 
Magnesium UOside Mat) O20 1.95 
Votassinm Ohcide K.0 4) ditermere 5.00 va 
Sevlitoas Cbscialer Nao? eee J. ! 


Dr. Graham adds: “No attempt was made to detect traces of the less 
common ¢lements as an ultimate ‘analysis was not sought, The primary 
object. that of showing whether the two sumples of pottery were made 

*Kumpl, 4then, Miit., 45, pp. 163-170; Sieveking avd Hackl, Die kinighche Vown-sommlong 


su Minachen, J, pl XTX, pp, i and S34 = A. J. AL LE, pp 4M ened 495; von Mereklin, Rim. 
Witt... 38, pp, 74-75 and fig. 2. 
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of like or unlike clay. has heen accomplished. There is such a close 
agreement in the two analyses Unit the oxides of sodium and potassium 
were not even determined since their combined percentages would only 
amount to 4 or 49% in either case. Mica consists of aluminum silicate 
and the percentage of AleOs would therefore be partly determined hy the 
amount of mica present in the clay, [tis doubtful if the visual amount 
of mica present in the sumples of pottery: would produce a noticeable 
difference in the anilyses. In conclusion, it mav be said that since the 
clays are alike the pottery may well be of the same source. Absolute 
proof of this would require analytical data om 4 yaat mumber of pieces 
from various sources and even then it is mot certain that it conld be 
definitely established.” 

That Laconian vases were at hand for Lydian potters to copy is shown 
by the presence of a Laconian Hl vase in a Sardis tom,’ 

As to the date of ovr vase. the prototypes of its patterns may well be 
those of Laconian LW ware.” whieh is dated to the first half of the sixth 
century B,C. 


A J. AL WEL, pp TE aed pl TV: ; . 
"Sen Artemis Orihin, p. 47, fig. 30 0) for ehape of rays; p. EO, figs, 60g and f for pore: 
granates, 
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TWO VASES FROM THE HEGEMAN COLLECTION 


Ry FE LL Donan 


N THE Spring of 1930, Miss Annie May Hegemon of Washington very 

wenerously lent to the University Museum three vases, one of which, 
an Attic black-figured pane! amphora, is reproduced in Figures | and 2. 
On the obverse is represented Poseidon horling the island Nisyroe at the 
ziant Polybotes: on the reverse, a quadriga Full face. The vase was pur- 
chased in Rome by Miss Hegeman’s mother some thirty years ago and 
remained in her residence in Washington until last year. The extensive 
repainting which the vase had undergone was removed with the owner's 
kind consent. 

The ampliora is of the early type shown in Caskey, Geometry of Greek 
Vases, page 59, number 23. On the neck, and again on the foot are two 
lines of red paint: above the foot a ray pattern, Two lines of red once 
encircled the vase just below the panels, Above the panels are lotos ani 
palmette friezes, irregularly drawn ani embellished with both incised 
lines and red color. Around each panel is a fine line of black glaze 
which below the figures serves as a ground line. The portions once red 
ure; on the obverse picture. Poseidon’s hair. the greaves of the giants, 
folds of their tunics, and, on the reverse, the hair of the charioteer, the 
entire manes of the outside horses, a strip along the manes of the inside 
horses. and the charioteer’s robe, unless possibly the latter was originally 
white. White dote in rows adorn the giants helmets and in groups of 
four. their tunics. There are no traces of fauna on the island Nisyros. 
The eliields of the giants are shown in profile; their white blazons of 
bulls’ heads are cut in half. according to the old convention, White 
trefoils are suspended from the breast-bands of the horses on the reverse- 

Nearly fifty years ago. Overbeck * listed the vases in which Poseidon 
appears in confliet with the giants, On the first five of the black-figured 
vases of his list. Poseidon appears with other deities; in the last eight, 
he is represented in single combat as on our vase, To this list Heinrich 

‘Griochische Kunsterythologie, Tl, Abteilung I, p. 528. 
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Bulle * adds one fragment. There may also be added the vase in Copen- 
hagen * (which belies Overbeck’s statement that only on red-fignred vases 
8 the fauna of the island depicted ) amd an amphora in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. Number 14 of Overbeck’s list is now in the Fitz- 


Williams Museum." 
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The vase dates from about 530 8, c. 

A second vase lent by Miss Hegeman is the stamnos of Figures 3 to 5. 
It has been extensively restored: the neck is entirely modern, including 

'Roscher. Lee der Meth. ao, Paosetefon, pu 2867, lige 5: 


‘fc, F. Gop. 3, pk 103, 1. 
'C, V. Cambridge, pl Xd, 1. 
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ull but one or two small patches of the tongue pattern on the shoulder; 
missing portions of the pictures have been supplied by pieces of 
unpainted pottery eut to the right size, covered with fine plaster and 
painted: the foot is ancient but does not belong: much of the area above 
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the foot is plaster. The curve of the lower paart of the vase 18, however, 
correctly rendered on the evidence of one original piece which extends 
nearly to the base, The palmette of Figure 3 is original except for the 
tips of the lowest petals. The antique parts of the pictures are shown 
in Miss Baker's drawings, Figures 4 and 5. 

On both obverse and reverse are painted scenes of farewell; on the 
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one a warrior leaving hit young wife and father to vo to war; on the 
other a taun taking his farewell of two women, as he starts on a journey. 
For the departure of the young hero a libation has been poured. He 
stands. phiale in hand. his full panoply of war adding splendor to the 
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suuple scene. His accoutrement includes spear. sword, corslet. shield, 
lielmet and greaves but, as often in scenes of farewell, the corslet is 
unfastened and the helmet is in his hand. The girl on the left, a 
statuesque figure. extenils her left hand toward ler husband; in her right 
she holds the oinochoe from which the libation has been poured. 
Between the warrior and his young wile is written retrograde sOVA)| 
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That the third figure of the scene was a man is shown by the portions 
of the staff which crosses the warrior’s shield. Traces of alterations of 
the preliminary sketch, done in dilute color may he seen near the war- 
rior’s knees. The artist first planned to draw the legs of his figure 
straight with the tops of the greaves higher and close to the thighs. 
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Qn the reverse [Figure 5| the figure of a girl is preserved, except 
for the crown of her head: she extends her hiand toward a central bearded 
fieure facing her. Of the hgure of the second girl, on the left, only head 
and lower portions of drapery renmain, 

The style of our artist may be deduced from this vase, fragmentary 
as itis. Hie figures are tall and imposing but impassive. His men anid 
women look alike and, unless the men are armed, are dressed alike tn 
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fonic chitons with voluminous folds and billowimg sleeves and over them 
himations, which fall in impressive lines, nearly alike in all his figures. 
He has a penchant for women’s headdresses. for the ways in which locks 
of hair fall and for the various methods in which kerchiefs are ted. 
The necks of his figures are uncommonly large. Hands are expression- 
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less, square when opened, fat when closed. The beard of the warrior 
on the obverse is full but suspended, as it were, by a narrow band on 
the cheeks, so that it looks like a false heard. 

The artist ts easy to identify; he is the painter of the pointed amplrora 
in Munich on which is pictured the rape of Oreithyia by Boreas, and of 
ite replica in Berlm. Mr, Beazley named this artist the Oreithyia painter 
and in his 4rtiehe Fasenmoaler® attributed six vases to lis hand. In lits 
Vases in Poland “ he added three more,’ but one, the Louvre pelike, was 


"pop. 292.3. 


“p. 19. | 
°J. HOS. 30, pm. Tol. Ve. Keagley writes that the “I think’ may pow be omitted, 


subsequently withdrawn. The style of the Oreithyia painter will be 
recognized in our vase if the young wife on the obverse picture is com- 
pared with the figure of Deianeira on the London Hydria:* or if the 
lead and hand of the girl on the reverse of owr vase is compared with 
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those of the girl on the right in the obverse picture of the Berlin 
amphora. The beard of the man on the reverse of the Munich amnphora 
closely resembles that of our warrior, The same retrograde Inscription 
#6 is found on our yase occurs between figures on the London Hydria. 

Mr. Beazley hae kindly conlirmed this attribution and has pointed out 
that the obverse of our vase is a free replica of the reverse of the stamnvus 
in Edinburgh. which is number four in his list. T am indebted to Mr. 
Alexander O'Curle, Director of the Royal Scottish Museum. for perniis- 
sion to publish this vase and to Mrs. Beazley for the privilege of repre. 
ducing her excellent photographs of it [Figures 6 tw 9|, 

The Edinburgh vase is less a stock piece than the H COC stannos. 


* Mon, Fine. PA, p82, fies bh 
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In the obverse picture a youth lays hands on 4 woman. He wears a 
chlamys and petasos and is therefore a traveller. and he comes wrmed. 
The woman moves to the right to escape lim, This central pair is flanked 
by two onlookers, a girl at the left who stretches out her hand in protest 
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Of the action of the youth, an older man on the right whe stands 
quietly by. 

It is perhitpis wiser not to [rv lo name the figures in the scene, lint it 
may be: pointed out that the picture misht be considered a milder version 
of that on the obverse of a stamnos. E446. in the British Museum, by the 
painter of the Yale Oinochoe " which has heen held, but hardly proved. 
lo represent Orestes’ murder of his mother. Two other vases painted by 
the same srtist,'” contemporary of the Oreithyia painter, represent 
again an armed man threatening a woman. An unarmed mun seizing 4 
woman whe might therefore better be Hermione than Clytaemnestra js 


"C.F. He: Mis, 3, le, pol. 22,1. . 
"tC FU. A pl, 1ES, oad 4. J, A od p. 285; onl CL I., Helgianar, pl. 34) 4, 
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painted by the Deepdene painter on a stammnos in the Louvre."' In the 
decade after Salamie some ten years before Aeschylos’ great triology wis 
produced, when works of art botli major and minor were representing the 
great themes of the Oresteia,* it is tempting to beheve that such pictures 
represented the personages of these tales, Tlie connection of the Boress 
and Oreithyia vases with the stage has already heen pointed out.” 

It is. however, the reverse picture of the Edinburgh vase | Figure 6] 
which chiefly concerns us. The scene corresponds closely with the 
obyerse picture [Figure 5| of our vase. with only such minor variations 
(the departing hero is beardless and carries no sword) as chow that the 
one is not a slavish copy of the other. Two repetitions of pictures m a 
total list of eight vases—to omit the Tiibingen fragment—imply that our 
artist was given to producing variants of his favorite themes,’* 

"6. V. France, 90, 8, 

"or Fo & RB. Upp. 7 aad Ta. fige 1) and i2. See alvo Séchan, Biudes sur fat frugeidie 
arecqne, Pp. 6 anid BE, 

'F & Re, Text Th po 18%, 


“Oh the sulijeet of variants anid replies, we von Merekliv lo Rém. Mitt, 38. yp. 105106, 
Toctndle 2. 
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(Frontispiece) Tsuva girl. 


View of the port of Corumba, In the foreground ts shown 
the type of boats that are used on the upper Paraguay, for 
freight and passenger service. 


. The Paraguay river at Deseavaldos, at the end of the rainy 


SPaS0TT. 


. Air view of the flooded pantanal between the Paragnay and 


the Sao Lorenco rivers, near the end of the rainy season, 
The jaguar dance of the Bororo da Campanha at Laguna, 
Descavaldos. The impersonator of the jaguar is in the middle 
backgrounil. 

Front view of the impersonator of the jaguar with the cos- 
tume worn in the dance. Note the woman's hair mask falling 
over hie face, the down pasted on lis body, the painting and 
the decoration on the inner surface of the jaguar robe. 


. Back view of the same costume. Note the anuke skins. 


Air view of the upper Paraguayan valley, showing the 
chapadao rismg abruptly from it. Looking north. 


2, Bororo of Sao Lorenco shooting fish with how and arrow. 
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Note the Bororo dugout canoe in the left foreground. 


. Sao Lorenco Bororo with fish that he shot. Note the dee- 


orated bow, extent of depilidation, and the shaving of the 
temples. 


. So Lorenco Bororo drawing the bow, Note the penis 


envelope. 


Sao Lorenco Bororo with facial painting. 


. Sa0 Lorenco Bororo girl with facial painting, wrist hands, 


and pendant of the claws of the giant armadillo, 


. Sao Loreneo Borore girl with facial painting and pendant of 


jaguar teeth. 


. Sio Lorenco Bororo wearme o flower as labret. meserted in a 


liole im the lip. 
rst é 


1] 
PLATE, 
VIF ot, Air view of Descavaldos. I marks the location of the area 
il excavated in Cemetery [, and [1 the location of Cemetery [1. 


2. General view of a section of Cemetery IL. Note the sizes, 
shapes and positions of the wee, and the borial group at the 
right, showing the skeletons packed closely around a pot. 
The shells in the foreground represent a small portion of the 
quantity found at all levels im the. soil. 


IX 1. General view of a section of Cemetery 1 before the bowls 

124 were removed, 

2. A burial (Unit F) after the protecting pottery bowls were 
removed, Note the size und position of the legs, and the 
perforated teeth over the neck. 

3. Yawalupiti and Mechinaku encamped with our party at 
the mouth of the Kulusen river. The lower hammock is 
occupied by the Yawalapiti wife of the Mehinaku occupyimeg 
the upper one. They are eating biiju. 

b. Arrival of our party at the port of the Kuikutl on the 

Kuloene river. 

Yawalapiti village. In the middle distance is the harpy eagle 

i226 house: next to it is the men’s house: and beyond and to the 

right. the ordinary houses. In front of the men’s house ts 
ihe log on which guests are asked to sit when first arriving 
at the village. te 

2. Half-fintkhed house of the Naravute, showing the «keletom 
framework, the false and true roofs. and the superstructure. 

3. Detail of the skeleton framework of the roof of the honse 
shown i Figure 2. 

I. Close-up of the completed hionse- 


a 


XI 1. Mehinaku men and boys. The man second from the right is 

his the one why came to the resene of the party after the lose 
of the three canoes while descending the Kuluene, Note the 
size of the bow and arrows, depilidation of the genital parte. 
and gee etring. 

27. Three Tsuva women carrying louds on the head. The figure 
atthe left is carrying biiju in a splint mat; the woman in 
the middle, a calabash with farina: the one on the right, buy 
and other objects wrapped in her hammock. Note the *uluri’ 
wnd the way of wearing it; also the depilidation of the vulva. 

3%. Kuikut! women. Note uluri and the method of carrying the 
youns. 
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Kalapalu men, with hows and arrows and paddles. The man 
at the left is carrying a load with a tumpline across the upper 
part of his breast. 

Yawalapiti woman pounding manioc in a wooden mortar 
with a wooden pestle, Note the carrying baskets packed with 
with farma ‘maca’ or loaves, for storage; also the platform 
on which are drying these loaves, und pottery in the back- 
eround, 


. Yawalapiti women preparing manioc farina. At the right 


one woman is grating manioc, and at the left the moist mass 
is being squeezed in a splint mat. Note the pottery. 
Naravate making biiju. The werman to the right i¢ sifting 
farina with a splint mat into a pottery vessel The figure on 
the left, with tightly bound lege and hair covering her face. 
is cooking the biiju; she is passing Uirough the puberty imi- 
tiation period. The pottery biiju pan rests on the rocks, and 
in the left foreground is the biiju spatula, 


. Yawalapiti polygenons family. consisting of the man, his two 


wives. both holding children, and his children, Note the 
method of carrying the young, the shaven heads of the two 
boys at the right, and the erane-like posture of one, 


. Mehinaku spearing fish m Yawalapiti waters, Note the length 


of the spear and the open bow of the canoe. The nuan’s wife, 
seated in the canoe immediately behind him, is a Yawalapiti. 


. Kalapalu shooting fish with bow and arrow, the most com- 


mon way of getting fish. The shape of the bark canoes need 
in the region is clearly shown. 
Kalapaln man, 


. Profile of Kalapalu man in. Figure 3. 

. Anuhukas woman, married to 4 Kalapalu, 

. Profile of Anahukua woman in Figure 1, 

. Yawalapiti girls, Note the absence of the triangular uluri im 


the younger, who ie merely wearing a string around the Lome. 


. Profile of the older girl seen in Figure 3. 


‘Tsuva woman. 


. Profile. 

. Teuvea man, 

. Profile. 

. Kaikut! man. 
. Profile. 
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5. aravute woman, 
. Profile. 


3 

1 

1. Naravute womun wearing necklace which we presented to her. 
2. Profile, 

3. Naravute headman. loshiund of woman in Figures | and 2. 
4. Profile. 


lL. Nuravate woman, 
2. Profile, 

+. Nuravute man, 

4. Profile. 


1. Broken, polished. thin celt of limy chert. 

2. Polished, grooved celt from Cemetery L 

4. Polished hornfel object from a mound at Agua Verde. 

4. Inner surface of Bororo da Campanha jaguar robe is used in 
the dance deseribed in the text. The painted designe wre in 
blue (heavy lines) and red (lighter lines and hatching). 

S. Pot decoruted with impressed string pattern: from Cemetery 
I. Unit G. 

6-3. Plotes and pan pipes of the Kulusen-Kuluene region. 

%1L. Shell necklaces of the Kulnsenu-Kuloene region,  Per- 
forated dises like Figure 10 were founil associated with the 
burials of Cemetery I. 


1--}.. Potsherds with painted decoration, from Cemetery HU. 

> Onartz pendant from Cemetery IT. 

6, Conical bone point from Cemetery TL, identical with points 
used by the Bororo and the aborigines of the Kuluseu- 
Kuluene region. 

T, Hornfel celt from Cemetery IT. 

f, Pottery spindel whierl (7) from Cemetery IL. 

%. Small pot with painted decoration, from Cemetery IT. 

%u.b. Decoration on two other pote similar to Figure 9, 


10. Koluseo-Kolnene pottery vessel. 
Ll. Kuluseu-Kuluene pottery vessel with painted decoration. 


12. 


Ruloseu-Kuliene pottery vessel with inemed deeoration ‘on 
the rim. 
4. Kuliseu-Kuluene pottery vessel with painted decoration. 


14. Pottery bowl with painted decoration on inner surface. fren 


Cemetery II, 
® Small pottery vessel from Cemetery I. 
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PLATE. 
16. Modern Sao Loreneo Borore globular pottery vessel; it is of 
thin. black ware, different [rom that of Figure 17. 
17. Globular urn (type b) from Cemetery H, 
18. Another type of globular urn from Cemetery IL 
19.21. Large urns (type a) from Cemetery I. 


MN] Basket weaves. Figures 1-6 are from the Kuluseus-Auloene 

176 region: 9 and 10 are Sao Lorenco Bororo weaves. Note the 

uae of feathers. 

XXIL 1. Bamboo blade om arrow of the Pirigura Bororo. [1 is attached 

vi directly to the reed shaft and is 32 centimetres in length, 
>. Same ats Figure 1. bint the bamboo is of different cross-section. 
% Hardwood, serrated arrow blade of the Pirigara Bororo. It is 

attached to the reed shaft. There are 140 barbs on each side. 

. Bone arrow point of the Kolusen-Kuluene region. It is eet 

on a foreshaft of wood diagonally. and is bound to it with 
rollon string and cemented with wax. Wax has also been used 
lo decorate the foreahaft. 

5. Conical bone point from the Kuluseu-Kuluene region. [1 te 
set on-a wooden foreshalt, held in place by was. The Bororo 
have similar points, though they are generally smaller. 

6. Reed arrow of the Kulusen-Kuluene region with slit tucum 
head. When propelled through the air a whistling sound is 
produced, 

7. Blunt-headed spear of the Kuluseu-Kuluene region with slit 
tneum nut shell. 

Ga. boe Kulusen-Kuluene styles of tying bow string. 

9. Typical Kulaseu-Kuluene bow. 2.33 metres in length is 
average for the region. Some are perfectly straight with the 
bow string relaxed. bat dthers chow slight curvature, 

LO. Bow decorated with red. blue, black. and yellow feather 
mosaic —Pirigura Bororo. The specimen shown measures 
1.60 metres in length. 

11. Pellet bow from Pirtgeara. Length 1.23 metres. 

12. Pirizara Bororo bow decorated with taquara cortex and 
string. 

13. Pirigara Bororo bow decorated wih taqnara cortex anil 
feathers. | | 

14 a. b. «& Cross sections of bows from the Kulusen-Koluene 
region, 

15. Feathering on « Yowalapiti whistling spear. This ts a unique 
specimen, 
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Xingu sewed feathering on arrow from tle Kulusen-Kuluene 
region. 


. Kaulusen-Kuluene unfeathered butt of arrow. 


Pirigara Bororo arrow feathering. Note the feather mosaic 
on the shaft. 

Pirigara Bororo feathering. 

Kuluseu-Kuluene arrow feathering with slight spiralling. 
Decoration in black on outer surface of Naravate calahash, 
Common design used on inner surface of calabash from the 
Kuluseu-Kuluene region. 

Design pattern on inner eurface of Kalapaly calabash. 

5. Bakairi calabash with painted decoration in black on outer 
surface. 


— Pnasnal decoration on inner surface of Baikiri calahash. 


Decoration on inner surface of Baikiri colubash, 


. Naravute calabash with painted decoration on outer surface, 
. [nner surface of Naravute calabash. 


Inner surface of Yowalapiti calabashi. 
Inner surface of Tsuva calabash. 
Onter surface of Yawalapiti calabash. 


Yawalapiti comb. The teeth are of bamboo splints, some of 
which are dyed black. The transverse pieces are alee of 
bamboo, 

Spindel of the Buikiri and Tsuva. 

Spear-throwing stick decorated with basket sheath; 7.1 
metres in lengilh. 

Tsuva seat of taquara, bearing incised geometric designs. 
Mehinaku paddle. 

Yawulapiti paddle. 

Kalapalu padile. 

Ceremonial lieaddress of the Naruviite. 

10. Painted gourds for headilress shown in Figure 8. 
Wooden pestle. 

Bird stool, 

Pluim stool, 


XXV Map of Matto Grosse, (Facing page 180.) 
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PRIMITIVE PEOPLES OF MATTO GROSSO 
An Account of Archaeological and Ethnological Field Work at the Headwaters 
of the Paraguay and Xingu Rivers in Matto Grosso, Brasil, During 195] 


iy VWiscest Mi Pierre 


BAIS account of my field work in Matto Grosso, Brazil, during 1931, 
is offered to those interested in primitive peoples and especially 
in South American archaeology and ethnology, with the sole motive of 
muking available source material, The paper is net intended az a critical 
stady of the region with which it deals nor does it purport to be thorough 
int its treatment of the subjects that it discusses, To my critical readers 
I plead the fact that I was a novice in the Sonth American field at the 
time that the material presented was gathered, and that T wae anvong 
tribes that are either but slightly known or not at all, and that thie my 
dificulties were those to be met by the first workers, One handicap 
was lack of interpreters. limiting the field of my investigations to what 
was pliysically observable. However, it is tnitended that the paper give 
the fundamental setting of the cultures with which L came in contact 
for any analytical study that may be undertaken in the future, 

The work was done under the auspices of the University Mnsenm 
cooperating with the Matto Grosso Expedition and the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, whose representative was Mr. James A. G. Relin. 

Both archaeology and ethnology ovenpied my attention, my project 
being fundamentally in the moture of a survey of the possibilities that 
the country offers in both fields of research and to study the held con- 
ditions, rather than to bring back a conclusive and thorongh study of 
some particular site or tribe, Though the unlooked-for acquisition of an 
amphibian airpline by the expedition aroused the hope that a prolonged 
etuy with some tribe eould be made, sinee the wenul excessive amount of 
lime spent in reaching the desired village conld be saved by flying the 
distance in a few liours, the ultiniate results were what liad heen origi- 
nally plunned for reasons that will appear in the narrative, 

Briefly, my work included the locating of a number of archaeological 
sites and the partial excavation of two of them: visit= to the Borore da 


{vl ) 


Campanha, or Western Bororo, and the Eastern Bororo of the Sao Loren- 
co river valley; and a trip to the headwaters of the Xingu river, which 
resulted in meeting with the following tribes of the Kulusen-Kuluene 
region: Bakairi, Analimkua. Mehinaku. Aura. known also as the Vaura, 
Tromai, Yawalapiti, Kamayula or Kamayura, Teuya., Kuikutl or Cui- 
euru, Kalapala. and Naravute. Of these the Tsuva have never before 
been reported, and the Kalapalu, Kuikwtl, and Narayute have not been 
described, though visited for the first time in 1920 hy Major Ramiro 
Noronha while engaged in surveying the Kuluene river. The others are 
either described or mentioned by Karl von den Steinen and Max Schmidt. 

So many stories liave heen told by travelers in. litth-known countries 
of the discovery and the collecting of remarkable material whieh was 
subsequently Jost to science through some adventurons happening, that 
I hesitate to add another to these sagas of exploration, Never- 
theless, as a matter of history. mention must be made that on the descent 
of the Kulusea river we met with an aceident under remarkably prosaic 
conditions whieh resulted in the loss of my Bakairi and Anahukua notes 
and collections. and the more serious loss of a great deal of equipment, 
which forced a more hasty itinerary and did not permit me to bring back 
any anthropometric data nor to carry out the work in racial blood group- 
ing that had heen projected. Modern equipment in the form of an 
airplane saved the trip from being entirely fruitless. By bringing fresh 
supplies of food and ammunition, it made possible the reorganization 
and continuation of the work, though the stay in the region was not as 
long as had been intended. 

The projects of the Matw Grosso Expedition were many, and it is 
with regret that T cannot include a discussion of them in the present 
report. However. it is with pleasure that I take the opportunity of 
acknowledging my indebtedness to my companions on the expedition. 
with whom | shared so many pleasant and unpleasant experiences, and 
ither things that fall to the lot of those traveling in little-known terri- 
tory. Especially do my thanks go to those who were concerned with nny 
work more intimately, and at times shared im bringing it to a successful 
end: to Mr. E. BR. Fenimore Johnson: to Mr, Arthur P. Rossi, who is 
responsthle for what photographic records we have of the Xingu region: 
to Messrs. Floyd Croshy and Ainslee Davis for photographie and sound 
recording: to Mr. Charles Lorber, the pilot of the amphibian plane, and 
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tG Messrs. Joseph Sauceda and John Due, co-pilot and radio operator 

respectively; to Mr. John §, Clarke, Jr: to my Brazilian ‘eamaradas’ and 

Bakairi canoemen, who followed me so courageously into a region that 

is nol devoid of danger, and to whom a large share of the credit for the 

success of the venture is due: and to Mr. Giacome Anzil. 

To others not so mtimately connected with my fielil work I am no 
less obligated. To Mr. Eldridge BR. Johnsen for his generosity in placing 
at my disposal the amphibian plane, without which my survey would 
not have been carried out over such a vast region, and which was instru- 
mental in averting w tragic end to the Xingu venture; to General Candido 
Mariano da Silva Rondon, who so courteously granted the expedition 
permission to enter the Indian country, favoring us with his personal 
interest and friendship and with countless kindnesses: to Major Ramiro 
Noronha for the infinite pains that he took to give us all the information 
at his disposal concerning the region that only he knows so well, and 
for his intimate interest in our welfare: to Dr. Benedicto Duarte Mon. 
teiro and Dr. Alvaro Duarte Monteiro of the Inspectoria de Proteceao 
aos Inidins. 

[ further wieh to thank the following institutions and individuals 
that im some way or other helped me in my task: Dr, Jules Freund of 
the Henry Phipps Institute; Dr. Max Schmidt for his advice and map- 
ping out for me many projects: Dr. E. Roquette-Pinto, the director of 
the Museu Nacional. and Dr. Heloise Alberto Torres, of the same 
institution: Dr. A. Amaral and the Instituto Botantan for nomerous 
courtesies and supplying Dick test material: the Inspectoria de Pre- 
teceao aos Indios; Mr. John Gorion Ramsey for his hospitality and per- 
mission to exeavale at Descavaldos: Miss Eleanor M. Moore for making 
the «ix plates of drawings: Miss M. Louise Baker for drawing the map. 
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Dr. E. Roquette-Pinto lis expressed the opinion that to-day the 
most interesting groups of mankind are those to be found in the northern 
forests of Matte Grosso, Investigating the section of the state which le 
has called Rondonia. he found numerous tribes with a simple stone-age 
cnlture apparently unaffected by what lias heen happening on the con- 
tinent of South America since the first arrival of European adventurers. 
Geographical barriers, and the fact that the surrounding peoples have 
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borne the brunt of European aggression have been instrumental in pre- 
serving for the anthropologist, cultures that are simple and archaic. and 
unquestionably of South American fostering. 


¥ a * x 


Matto Grosso waa first entered, by way of the Paraguay river, in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century by Spaniards. Soon afterwards the 
Portuguese came from the east, succeeding in traversing the southern 
portion and even reaching the Andes, the sharing of the wealth of Peru 
being their goal, In the early eighteenth century, towns were founded 
on the banks of the Cuyahd and the Paraguay rivers. Following the 
establishing of these settlements, the southern portion of the state under: 
went gradual exploration. and its aboriginal peoples inevitable 
subjugation, 

The nineteenth century produced a number of scientific expeditions 
whieh descended various sonthern afluents of the Amazon that have 
their origin in the highlands of Matto Grosso, but generally the north 
resisted penetration, so that at the beginning of the twentieth century 
it still remained largely unknown. 

A normber of reasons can be found for this. Unquestionably its isola- 
tion from the rest of Brazil, being surrounded by geographic barriers 
(hat permit entry only from the south, has contributed to its slow settle- 
ment. In fact, for the settlers it has held little attraction, until recent 
times. In earlier times, the desire to reach Pern, or to discover a water- 
course linking the Amazon with the Paraguay, or to search for fabled 
vold mines, led to the penetration of the country. 

The second dream drew many expeditions. For many years the hope 
was entertained—it still is entertained by some adventurers—that ship- 
ping could pass from the Amazonian waters to the Paraguayan, ander the 
belief that Brazil was an island. In fact, the theory was not founded 
without being based on reasonable suppositions. At places the waters 
of the Amazon system almost meet the waters of the Paraguay, being 
separated only by a few miles, hut the dream of free navigation beyond 
the headwaters of the Paraguay has never been realized. All of the vast 
rivers that flow northward to join the Amazon are broken by numerous 
falls. rapide and cataracts, making navigation impossihle except with 
small canoes. Inspired by commercial projects ae these early explora- 
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liows were, there was loss of interest in the interior of Matto Grosso 
when the above fact was ascertained. 

Thus a large portion of the yust territory las remained_a great hinter- 
land, still litle known and as difficult to penetrate as ever. Inthe popular 
literature it is often referred to as the land of lost civilizations, golden 
cities, fabulous gold mines, diamonds, death, hardships. terrible dangers, 
and wunconquerable aborigines. In short, it is still largely the land of 
fable rather than a land of reality. 

For opening the country, more than to any one else the scientific 
world is indebted to General Candido Mariano Rondon, who has devoted 
almost his entire lifetime to exploring the country and pacifying and 
protecting the Indians. He has led one expedition after another into 
the interior at great personal sacrifice. He has succeeded in instilling 
the same enthusiasm that elaracterizes him. in his assistants, to whom 
with characteristic modesty he attributes the success with which the 
expeditions have met. Without any practical laurels to reap, there has 
been sacrifice of health, and sometimes of life. in doing the country a 
service not always appreciated nor understood, The humane motive that 
inspired General Rondon and his subordinates to stop the inconsiderate 
treatment of the aborigines and to convert them into useful, productive 
citizens of Brazil, was too idealistic to meet always with the approval 
of the politicians. However, General Rondon has been successful even 
in overcoming this obstacle. So suecessfal hae he been in his contact 
with the aborigines that these same people, who a few years ago attacked 
his parties, have assisted him in building roads. and in putting up tele- 
graph lines. Instead of being harassed by adventurers, these people are 
protected, taught and encouraged to develop their mode of existence as 
suits them best. 

Matto Grosso is too vast a country even for such an exceptionally 
indefatigable worker at General Rondon to cover. A great deal of the 
work has been done hy subordinates often leading expeditions mto new 
and diffienlt territory. Major Ramiro Noronha. geographer. ethnog- 
rapher and lramenitarian, lias been the leader of expeditions in the 
northeastern portion of the state and the only one who has visited many 
tribes on the trilmetaries of the Xingu river. Yet the Inspectoria de 
Proteceao aos Indios, of which General Rondon was the chief, and Major 
Noronha, the leader in charge of the Matto Grosso district, lias not com- 
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pleted its work. There still are many regions to be explored, and many 
tribes to be pacified. 


* Sd * & 


Stmddling as it does the Amazonian and Paraguayan drainage eys- 
tems, Matto Grosso does net form a geographic unit, but is divisible 
topographically into three sections, each differing from the others in 
important geographic features. The south, drained by the Paraguay sys- 
tem. 1s low flat country subject to yearly floods which convert it into a 
veritable luke dotted with a few islands to which animal and human 
life retreats. At the height of the dry season this same plain becomes 
so arid that habitation is limited to the borders of the larger streams or 
the larger water holes. For the :most part it is open grass country, with 
islands of jungle and palm groves to which the wild life withdraws 
during the day. Bordering the streams is found the thick and almost 
impenetrable jungle, presenting two solid walls of green vegetation 
transformed in season to walls of Howers. fn this country, bird life is 
rich and varied: mammalian life is plentiful and attains unustal size. 
especially in the cat family. one member of which, the jaguar, attaine 
the size of a female Bengal tiger: tupir, capivara, deer, peccary, and 
otter abound, az well as various species of reptiles which crowd the banks 
of the rivers during the dry season; fish of many kinds, including the 
notorious piranha, crowd the rivers, | Plates 1, 2; [1, 1; IV, 1.] 

The central plateau area, the chapadiie, is in direct contrast with the 
gouthern portion, the pantanal. Lt rises abruptly from the pantanal to 
some twenty-five hundred feet in a series of steps | Plate [V. 1]. Ft is an 
undulating, open, sandstone table-land, cut inte segments by numerous 
jungle-hordered streams that are the fountains of the Paraguay and 
southern afluents of the Amazon, Flat-topped escarpments, constantly 
being undermined by the streams, bréak the monotony of the vast open 
expanse. These sandy und open wind-swept moorlands are covered with 
grasses, throbs and dwarf palms, Though many species of plants may 
be found, there ts no luxuriant vegetation. Likewise, animal life, though 
it may be varied enough, is not abundant. 

Where the Amazonian waters begin to assume the proportions of 
rivers, the Amazonian forest belt begins, Conditions in certain features 
approximate those of the pantanal, Bird life is richer than in the 
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chapadao, as is also mammalian and floral life. The rivers are likewise 
well stocked with fish, and as the pantanal originally was comparatively 
thickly settled. so is this part of Matto Grosso. The quantities of fish 
seem! lo determine the density of the population. Indian villages are 
found along the rivers quite closely together. Tt is this section of Matto 
Grosso that is poorly and in some parts totally unknown, 

Most of the southern part of the stale is given over to civilized 
pursuits. The aboriginal peoples have practically disappeared. either hav- 
ing hecome exterminated or ubsorbed by the newcomers, From the time 
of the arrival of the earliest exploring parties, diamonds, gold and rubber 
have attracted the European adventurer, but now the main activity is 
cattle raising. thongh the search for diamonds still continues, especially 
at the headwaters of the Paraguay and the Aruguaya rivers. A ntumber 
of modern: towns thrive along the railroad line, which runs from Porto 
Esperanga on the Paraguay river, eastward. The most important cities 
are Guyaba, the capital of the state, and Corumba, the terminus of the 
shipping lines from Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 5S. Luis de Caceres 
is & typical frontier town, conservatively maintaining an atmosphere of 
the old colonial days, | Plate I, 1.] 

Only the Eastern Bororo. on the Sio Lorenco. have survived the incur- 
sions Of the white man, Pacified hut a few years ago, they hiuve heen 
collected on reservations, where they still maintain their own culture. 
Pirigara, Corrego Grande and Rondonopolis, all on the Sao Lorenco 
river, are comparatively large settlements. 

The Bororo da Campanha have almost disappeared. and there exist 
but a few families of the semi-nomadic Guaté, These are not of pure 
blood, having mixed with negroes and whites, and have pract ically for- 
entten their original culture. On the Taquary. a few Terenos have been 
collected im a settlement, 

At Barra dos Bugres a few Barbados remain. Their pacification las 
been completed and they are making rapid progress ynder the tutelage 
of the Inspectoria, 

Further north the Paressi and some Nhambikuaras live in settlements 
ilong the telegraph line. The Paressi have shown great adaptability for 
Brazilian culture. 

The Inspectoria maintains other posts, in various parts of the country, 
fmt at places like Pedro Dantes it lias not succeeded in establishing 
permanent settlements. | See map, Plate XXV.] 2 
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Descavaldos, a cattle ranch situated about two hundred and fifty 
miles north of Corumba, on the west hank of the Paraguay river, was 
chosen by the Matto Grosso expedition as its headquarters. It offered 
advantages of possessing abundant anima! life. the study of which was 
one of the projects of the expedition, of comparatively good communica- 
tion with the outside world. and localities rich in archaeology, Unfor- 
tunately the aborigines have practically disappeared from the region. 
A few Guatoé families still hunt in the marshes to the south, and a 
Borero da Campanha yillage is within a day's ride of the port of the 
ranch, but its acculturation has gone so far that there is littl left for 
the ethnologist. A few Chiquitos from time to time came from Bolivia, 
generally with rubber, over the road which probably has been taken by 
many migrating tribal groupe. moving eastward or westward, for Desca- 
valdos is the end of the natural road leading from the Andean Highlands, 
Vor this reason archaeological excavation there is of special interest. 

Thongh a narrow-gauge railroad connects Rio de Janeiro with Porto 
Esperance on the Paraguay river in the southernmost portion of Matto 
Grosso. the more convenient way of entering the country for an expedli- 
tion burdened with tons of baggave is by the Paraguay river. On reach- 
ing Montevideo from New York, the baggage can be transferred to a 
large and surprisingly comfortable river boat, and in two weeks Corumba 
is reached. For thie part of the journey the traveler would do well to 
équip himself with « hammock and mosqniito net of fine mesh. 

To the naturalist. the territory flanking the Paraguay river still offers 
mieresting material, but to the ethnologist. unless he leaves the hoat and 
penetrates to the interior, especially to the west, there is littl. The 
onginal inhabitants of the territory have given way to the Argentinian, 
Paraguayan, Bolivian, Brazilian and even the American. The country 
has been turned to the raising of cattle. or to various manuf achuring 
projects. The world war hiastened the process of transformation, With 
the need of meat in Europe, the country saw boom times, relics of which 
are deserted pretentious-looking buildings and equipment, However, 
small groups of aborigines can still be met at the ranches or the factories. 

Whether met in groups or singly, the aborigines that are close to the 
ranches, towns or factories. show the usual effects of acculturation. which 
very often results in reducing culture to almost nothing. For example, 
at Puerto Pinasco were found a band of Angaité, presumably employed 
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to round up cattle for the factory. In the brief time spent with them, 
no vestige of their own origmal cultwre could be discovered, Living in 
abject poverty under wall-less shelters made of strips of corrugated iron, 
hits of cloth, and grass, wearing filthy clothing which was hastily donned 
on our approach, they seemed to have retained nothing but their Jan- 
guage. Some Chamacoce and Lenguas thal were met presented the same 
degeneration, However, it is said that when they withdraw to the inte- 
rior, which is done seasonally, they revert to their own witys. 

Corumba, which was reached in the middle of February, is a modern, 
comparatively busy port depending on commerce for its existence. The 
large boats from Buenos Aires or Montevideo leave their merchandise 
at Corumba, where it is loaded on emaller wood-burning steamers, to be 
taken to S. Luis de Careres or to Cuyaba. It is also the real terminus of 
the railroud line running to the coast from Porto Esperanca. | Plate T, 1. | 

An air line lias for some years been established between Corumbé and 
Cuyaba, reducing a journey of several weeks to a few hours, 

While the expedition proceeded to Descavaldos in « smal! boat and 
three barges, I flew to Cuyaha, in order to present my credentials to the 
government and to arrange with the Inspectoria de Proteccio avs Indios 
matters pertaining to my field work. The aheence of Major Ramiro 
Noronha from Cuyaba did not make possible the achiewernent of my 
motive. However. since General Rondon, who had received me in Rio 
de Janeiro, had been good enough to send « telegram presenting me to 
the authorities at Cuyaba, the records of the Inspectoria were placed at 
my disposal. The presence of Professor Mux Schmidt of Berlin at 
Cuyaba was a fortunate occurrence. So little is known about the interior 
of Matto Grosso that the opportunity of conversing with Professor 
Schmidt and of the Inspectoria field men was indeed » fortunate one. 
Later, on my meeting Major Ramiro Noronha, and on the reception of a 
telegram from General Rondon giving the desired permission to enter 
the Indian territory, Major Noronha, whom I found in Cuyabé on other 
visits, placed at my disposal and at the disposal of the expedition per- 
sonal knowledge, especially of a geographical nature, which proved 
invaluable. 

Perhaps a word ought to he said concerning the attitude of the 
Inspectoria im respect to foreign expeditions. On arrival at Cuyaba I 
discovered that it was forbidden to visit any of the aboriginal tribes 
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without special permission from the government. It developed that in 
recent years a number of foreign expeditions, under the guise of having 
scientific and humanitarian purposes, well supplied with credentials 
from pretentions scientific sovieties, membership in which can be lad 
simply by subscribing to some publication, and often with political ree- 
ommendations, have applied for entrance to the interior of Brazil. They 
have heen received courteously and often every facility at the disposal 
of the government has been theirs, Subsequently have appeared senaa- 
tional articles deseribing the terrile hardships encountered, and the 
scientific results have never been made public other than from the popu- | 
lar lecture platform, or have been published in some kind of adventure 
book. In many cases both the Brazilians and the uborigines have been 
maligned, and hardly ever is it mentioned that the Brazilian government 
did all in its power to help the expedition. This modern “exploration 
racket’ lias justly aroused the ire especially of the Inspectoria de Pro- 
teccao aos Indios, and the attempt is made to keep all foreigners out of 
the Indian country, untess it is proved without a donbt that the purpose 
is scientific, An expedition of the above kind which sensationally visited 
the country o few years ago was well remembered at Cuyaba, and its 
antics unquestionably eaused us much deloy. However, when the 
Inspectoria was convinced of our sincerity. it cooperated with ereal oour- 
tesy and sympathy. 


A®rcHApoLocicat, Excayations at Descavanpos 


Farly in April, 1 returned to Descavaldos, and immediately began 
excavating the first archaeological site on the west bank of the Paraguay 
river. The water was so high at this time that traveling overland was 
impossible. Descavaldos was literally an island. and the project of samp- 
ling numerous archaeological sites further inland. the Jocatian of which 
T had learned from the natives. had to be abandoned, Intermittent heavy 
rains threatened to destroy what was uncovered, and the wutrained work- 
men made progress slow at first. 

As soon as the water subsided somewhat, another site waa opened 
some five miles away te the north of the first. This site was covered with 
jungle which had to be cleared. Tn the place of rains. we had to contend 
with pecearys and wild cattle, The site differed strikingly from the first 
in the types of burials, 
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With the exception of the hills of Dourados, the country between 
Corumba and 5. Lais:de Caceres is pantanal, with here and there a hill 
er range of lulls rising abruptly from the level lowlands. Between 
Dourades and the Jauru river, the Bolivian border and the Paraguay 
river, 1 the vast raneh of Deseavaldos, which is larger than Belgium in 
area, with many thousands of cattle roaming its meadows und an insig- 
nHiheant nomber af people to lestily to its existence as a reclaimed |anil. 
Wild life ts more abundant than the cattle, demonstrating its great tenac- 
ity in comparison to looman life, Its original honun inhabitants have 
gone, and new ones, Brazilian, Paragnayan, Bolivian, German and 
American, have taken their place. A mere handful of Bororo, who are 
si} only in name, remain where there were once thousands. 

But the ranch is rich in areliaeology. Its aboriginal population planted 
in the ground some phases of its culture which have withstood the action 
of water and other destructive elements. There are numerous localities 
where the archaeologist can recover some of the products of the arts of 
the now-extinet tribes. The newcomers to the land have not left these 
undisturbed. In the making of cata and in keeping it afterwards the 
large funeral urns that ean he so easily votten from the ground have been 
found to be excellent receptacles. In the making of new pottery, it has 
been discovered that the clay of the old mixed with the fresh prepara- 
tion, gives it a better temper. The result of these two useful discoveries 
has been the ruthless excavation of « number of sites in 4 most destrae- 
tive way, Fortunately the area is a vast one and the population very 
sparse, and archaeology is to be found everywhere, so that the scientist 
can still tap fresh and undisturbed sources. 

Tt has been known that urn fields are plentiful in the revion. and Max 
Schmidt also discovered petroglyphs in the hills of the Morro do 
Triompho near the Iha de Caracaras. The natives also report the pres- 
ence of mounds or timali, from one of which at Agua Verde, located on 
the Deseavalidoe ranch. the specimen shown in Plate XIX, 3 is supposed to 
have come, according to the lessee of the territory. Tt had been planned 
to visit the Morre de Triompho and the hills of Dourados to search for 
petroglyphs, and also to excavate one of these mounds. Climatic eon: 
ditions interfered, cansing the abandonment of these projects, for when 
the waters were high it was impossible to reach the desired localities, 
and when they had withdrawn, ethnology was occupying my attention. 
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As has been mentioned, in the early months of the year the expedition 
was practically marooned on what was virtually an island, the port of 
Deseavaldos. where most of the ranch buildings aretocated. At one time 
it was a prosperous and thriving eettlement, having In addition to the 
buildings for the officials of the company that owned the ranch, a muni- 
her of rows of houses for the ranch hands and their families, a factory. 
warehouses, power plant, hospital. church. and school house. Today 
the empty. crumbling bnildings and rusting machinery attest to its past 
ecandeur. Where hundreds led o busy and gay life. only a few score 
have remained. 

CEMETERY ! 
(Plates WIT 1: TX, 4, 23 

The settlement was built on am extensive aboriginal cemetery, whiose 
limits have not been established as yet. For many years archacological 
material hue been brought to the surface by workmen, but no systematic 
exeavating has been done, thongh the site was tested by Max Selimiidt. 
While digging a fence diteh, members of the expedition cume npon some 
interesting material, and work was stopped awaiting my arrival, and 
after that event the withdrawal of the waters, before continning further. 

This section. which was subsequently excavated, is between a row of 
houses and the waters of a lagoon that sweeps in from the Paragnay 
proper. At the commencement of the work early in April, it was no 
more than twenty meters from the waters edge. The buildings. fences, 
and a large tree that we were not permit ted to remove. interfered with 
extending the excavation in desired directions, after the work was gotten 
under way, When work was stopped two trenches perpendicular to each 
other had been made covering twenty-two square metres of ground. at 
an average depth of one and one-half metres. 

For the work. men were drawn from those on the ranch, men aceue- 
tomed more to the saddle and work in connection with cattle, rather 
than sucha careful and meticulous occupation, However, after it became 
settled in their minds that the objects uncovered were of importance 
and interest to me, they made excellent helpers, 


Surface Finds 
Over the entire area on which the buildings are built. potsherds are 
found in great quantities, but other artefacts are rare. The withdrawal 
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of the water after the flood season often exposes objects, and several 
interesting pieces were found on the very edge of the bed of the Para- 
guay, indicating probably that the river has shifted ite course since the 
time that the land was held by the aborigines, a nol uncommon thing 
for the rivers of Matto Grosso to do, Ome such piece is a broken, pol- 
ished. thin celt of limy chert. [It is two centimetres in thickness, eighit 
centimetres in width, and ten in length | Plate XEX. 1). 

Most of the potsherds are of no value, since they show no decoration 
and no technique different from that of the pottery that is to be found 
below the surface. Several pieces slow onpressed string pattern 
decoration. 

A grooved, heavy, polished celt was found on the surface of the zection 
excavated. [tis shown in Plate XTX. 2. Tt is badly and unevenly made of 
quartzite of coarse texture. 

A polished, grooved, round fragment. measuring five centimetres in 
diameter and eight centimetres in length, may have been the upper part 
of a pestle. Another piece may lave heen use as a hammer stone. 

At all levels between thirty centimetres below the surface and the 
floor of the excavation which was the top of the hard pan, were found 
burials, most ef which were badly preserved. The action of water, anil 
roots of the tree. and probable disturbance during the construction of 
the buildings, had broken many of the pots and damaged the skeletal 
material, 

The hard pan was struck at an average depth of one and one-half 
metres, At several places, with much labor, it was excavated to # dept 
of ten and fifteen centimetres, but this brought forth nothing. Lack of 
time stopped further investigation in this direction, 

No evidence of any geological stratification appeared on the walle of 
the trenches, so that the dating of the site is impossible by this means, 
except to say that it is of a recent date. 

The site yielded abundant pottery, shell and teeth ornaments, but very 
little skeletal material could be preserved with the materials that we 
had. However, several skull caps. one skull mimi the lower mandible, 
and a skeleton minus the head have been brought out but have not been 
studied by a competent person as yet. 
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Scattered everywhere. and sometimes definitely associated with the 
burials, were found a large quantity of aquatic shells |Pomacea australis 
(Orbigny) |. 

So close together were some of the burials that in some cases they 
overlapped. Though not enough burials were uncovered to determine 
this without further question, from what was found, there is indicated 
that the burials were grouped. In order to make the description easier 
to follow, the term “anit” has been adopted. referring to a find that i 
considered to be separated from the others, though it may originally 
have consisted of more than one borial. 

Unit A 

At a depth of thirty centimetres there was uncovered an inverted 
vellow pottery bowl. [nut lightly damaged. measuring sbout thirty centi- 
metres in diameter and ten in depth. There are marks on the surface 
which indicate that it was made by the coiling technique. On the whole 
it is poorly made, and bears no decoration of any kind. 

Underneath it were found a namber of small. fragile mussel shell 
beads and perforated monkey teeth. No bone fragments of any species 
were associated with this unit. However, the presence of the teeth and 
heads is good evidence that originally a skeleton had lain under the 
howl. [no all probability it was that of a very young child, the fragility 
of the bowy material accounting for its disappearance under the climatic 
coniilions. 


Unit B 

This unit was located at a slightly lower level than A.-and about a 
metre away from it. It consisted of an inverted pottery bowl, slightly 
sroaller than the howl in A, of red ware. in excellent condition. On ite 
removal it was discovered that it had been covering another bow! of 
elliptical shape which rested on a ekull. It was found that this second 
piece fitted the top of the skull esactly, =o that i minst be concluded that 
it was made for that purpose. The skull rested on its base, facing the 
southeast. Tt was that of young person, and its hones were poorly pre- 
served. In spite of all the care that wae taken. most of it crombled when 
the attempt was nade to remove it. 

At the base of the skull and close to 1t were several shells, and also 
perforated teeth. a few long, eylindrical jasper beads, and the fragile 
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mussel shell beads that were found with A. In addition there were a few 
long bones of some bird or mammal, which because of their fragility 
could neither be taken out nor identified. 


Unite 


A badly preserved skull, at a slightly lower level than B. and at a 
distance from it of one and one-half metres. It was not protected by 
any poltery, and no artefacts were found associated with it, It was the 
skull of an adult. 


Unit D 


About a half metre away from C appeared an inverted howl of approxi- 
mately the same size, chape, and workmanship of A. Under it were 
some nnidentifiuble fragments of bone and some mussel shell beads, 
Being on the same level ac C. this unit may very well have been a part 
of the C burial, shifted and separated from it subsequent to the inter- 
ment, by the action of the water and other disturbing elements. 


tnt E 


At a depth of half a metre and about two metres away from D was 
uncovered the skeleton of q child, unprotected by any pottery, The 
child had been placed on ite back, the knees drawn up to the chest, the 
lower leg doubled on the fermur. The greater portion of the skull had 
disintegrated, but u few teeth remained. All of the hones were badly 
damaged and could not be preserved. No grave furniture of anv kind 
was found in association. : 


Unit F | Plate TX, 2] 


Work stopped from progressing in the direction taken by D and E, 
by the foundustions of a wall, the trench was extended in the other direc- 
tion from A and later swung to the right so us to be at right angles 10 the 
ongmul trench, In this new section were uncovered a mumber of over: 
lapping burials, which. though badly preserved. nevertheless added con- 
siderably to the material. 
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About two metres away from A were a group of overlapping burials 
in the same level, After clearing away the debris, burial F was isolated 
and was found to be in a fair state of preservation, 

This unit was lirst revealed as three inserted bowls, all badly broken. 
On their remoyal a skeleton of a young person was uncovered, lying 
on its back, ite head slightly turned to its right, its knees drawn up and 
outward, and its feet together, thus forming with the legs a diamond- 
shaped figure. It was orientated northwest to southeast, with its head 
to the northwest. 

Extended at its right side, with the fragments of the skull partly 
resting on it above the pelvis, was the fragmentary skeleton of some 
small manual, probably a monkey, also carefully covered with a pottery 
howl. 

The skeleton, besides occupying such an odd position. showed other 
peculiarities, The head was large, and judging from the formation of 
the teeth it must have been an individual past puberty. The bones of 
the legs, in contrast, were puny, bemg both thin and short, Around its 
neck and chest, still in position. perforated teeth were found, in such a 
quuintily that the bones were entirely hidden by them. On their removal 
a still greater quantity of small perforated shell dises, in position so as 
to make any other inference than that they formed a necklace impos- 
sible, were about the neck and extended partly down the neck, A good 
number of the same cylindrical jasper beads were scattered among the 
perforated teeth and the perforated discs. 

The small skeleton of the mammal likewise waz adorned with a neck- 
lace of the same cylindrical jasper beads. 

Several aquatic shells were found associated with the burial. 

No other artefacts of any kind could be found. 

Moet of thie skeletal material has been preserved, 


Unit & 


Close to the left of the head of FL a number of burials must have 
existed, but we found only debris consisting of potsherds. beads, per- 
forated teeth and bone fragments. One small pot was preserved whole, 
Init it was found to be empty. Tt may have belonged to unit F originally. 
It is a small, globular pot with a broad rim decorated with impressed 
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string patterns, similar to the decoration found on the surface potsherds 
already described. 


Unit H 


This was located about one and one-half metres away from G, and 
at the same level, It. consisted of a well-preserved adult skeleton of large 
proportions, lying on its right side, the knees drawn up to a sitting pos- 
ture, the lower legs flexed on the thighs. The skull could not be located. 
No pottery or any kind of ornaments were associated with it; but it cid 
present a new feature in that at its back was found a cache of piranha 
jaws and teeth. The hody lay in an east to west line. 


Unie! 


A number of burials were uncovered about a metre away from H and 
to its right, They conformed to the general type. Four pottery howls, 
badly damaged, covered skeletons, one of which occupied an extended 
position on its back. The other skeletons were 50 damaged and so mixed 
that little information could be gotten. There was total absence of any 
ornaments, but the shells described above were also associated with this 
group. The bone material was that of children, 

fo addition to the above finds there were recovered from accidental 
excavations nearby a skull minus the lower mandible and a skull eap. 
They have not been studied as yet. 


He ™ * * 


Lacking any geological data on which to base an estimate of its antig- 
nity, it is significant that no artefacts of European origin were found im 
the excavation. 

Though most of the skeletal remains were those of children, it cannot 
he inferred that the site is a child cemetery, when it is remembered that 
infant mortality is especially high among primitive peoples, 

The method of burial for children seems to have been a simple inter- 
ment protected by pottery. Ornaments such as the children wore were 
placed with the bodies. 

Of these ornaments, the perforated shell dises are etill very common 
among the tribes of the upper Xingu which were visited later, but were 
not found either among the Bororo da Campanha or the Bororo of the 
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Sao Lorenco valley. The mussel shell beads and the cylindrical jasper 
kind are not to be found among the Bororo or those groups mentioned 
above. 

The method of burial of the Bororo is radically different from what 
was revealed im this excavation, leaving no doubt that the cemetery must 
antedate the occupation of the territory by these people. 

The piranha is associated In magico-religious concepts of the tribes of 
the Kuluseu-Kuluene region. Its jaws and teeth find practical applica- 
tion by all of the aborigmes, bemg used as scrapers, or entters. The 
cache of piranha jaws and teeth thus becomes meaningful, 

The body was not buried always m the same position. The site 
revealed that it was placed sometimes on the side, and sometimes on the 
back, with the legs flexed at various degrees, 

All of the burials were unqueetionably primary, judging [rom the 
articulating position of the bones. No marks of any kind were found 
on the skeletal material, 

The pottery is of poor quality, being of coarse clay and badly fired. 
The decoration that was found on several poteherds and on one small 
pot was impressed string pattern. The pottery ware is different from 
that made by the Bororo, 

The lithic industry is too poorly represented to permit any conclusions. 
Whiat was found is polished, and ladly made. Ite scarcity suggests that 
it was not a major industry in the culture represented, However, the 
stone, if not the artefacts, must lave been imported from the highlands 
of the west or the north, since there is no stone in the region. 


CEMETERY 
(Plate VIE, 1,:2! 





About five miles to the west of Cemetery |, and the port of Deseayal- 
ilos. ts located Cemetery IT, part of an extensive archaeological site whose 
limite have not been determined, The land is slightly elevated from the 
rest of the pantunal, so that during the floods it forms an island, hut at 
the height of the dry season it remains partly surrounded by a large 
lagoon which is connected with the Paraguay only by marahes. When 
the water is high it can be reached by canoe from the Paraguay. It con- 
stitutes an ideal location for a native village, m that it ts situated im the 
pantanal where game i¢ plentiful, it ie close to the river, though hidden 
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away and protected by swamps. and it is always close to good water. The 
File is completely covered with thick jungle growth. 

The same men that excavated Cemetery | were employed on Cemetery 
I]. and they proved yery ingenious in colving the new problems that 
arose. in clearing the site, in excavating and in transporting the archae- 
ological material to the port. 

An area seventy-five by twenty-five metres was cleared of all under- 
brush, and staked out in five-metre squares. Though this did not include 
the entire site, it was enough for our purposes. On the removal of the 
vegetation, clusters of rocks were found scattered about. In every case 
such clusters marked the location of a group of funereal urns. Another 
way of determining fertile places employed by the natives was to stamp 
on the ground. If this happens to be done over an urn 4 sound like 
beating a drum is produced. 

At several places the site had been disturbed by the natives and 
ranchers, who sought to excavate the large urns intended to be put to 
domestic use. They had not been always successful in taking ont whole 
pols, as several broken urns attested. 

Tt was co late in the season that rains did not interfere with the excavat- 
ing, but being away from the ranch settlement. we liad to contend with 
cattle and peccarys that formed the habit of visiting the site at night. 
Kt became necessary to build 4 strong fence about the area being 
excavated. 

Three smaller sections of the cleared and staked area were opened: 
one close to the lagoon, measuring thirty metres square; the second, 
twenty-five metres away from the first and to the extreme right of the 
cleared section; and the third, about forty metres away from the. first 
and to the extreme left. In this manner, a test of the site was made us 
to whether it contains the same type of archaeology throughout. 

The most fertile of the sections excavated was the first, and since the 
others differed in no way from it in the style of pottery or burial 
found, it only will be described. = 

In general, the material was in a better state of preservation than in 
Cemetery I. due probably to the larger and coarser pottery being able 
to resist the action of water and other disintegrating agents hetter. Very 
little skeletal material was successfully gotten ont, as in the first site. 
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At places the exeavation was continued to almost two metres, but the 
walle of the ente revealed no difference in the soil, not even the hunme 
line being marked, In this respect it was similar to the first cemetery, 
no change of coil occurring until the hard pan was reached. 


Surface Finals 

These include only material that was found over the areas excavated 
or to a depth of a few centimeters. As in the first site, the entire area 
was covered with potsherds, which im most eases revealed nothing that 
was not learned from the whole pottery to be found under the surface, 
However, a few pieces of decorated pottery were found. These are shown 
in Plate XX. 1-4. The decoration is painted in red on red ware, It is rec- 
tilinear and consists of broad red lines which are drawn either parallel 
to each other or criss-cross. 

Chther finds include: 

On the very surface two iron tomahawks, of the usual type. 

Three unhefted polished hornfel celts, beautifully made. The aver- 
age size is about eight centimetres in length, five centimetres in width 

at the cutting edge and two eentumetres at the butt. The greatest thick- 
ness is three centimetres. These were found about fifteen centimetres 
below the surface. | Plate XX, 7.) 

One celt, of the approximate size of the above, with « slight groove 
encircling the butt. 

Several jasper cylindrical beads of the same type as those found in 
Cemetery L 

One large polished quartzite bead. 

One large polished hafted quartz pendant | Plate XX.5]. 

A small undecorated piteher-shaped vessel with out-turned rim, erude 
handle and flat base. It measures bot four centimetres in height and is 
characterized by exceptionally thick walls, [Plate XX, 15.] 

Four small round pottery vescels of hemispherical shape with thick 
rims. Three of these are decorated with painted designa in red. 

(a) This is the largest, measuring ten centimetres across the top, and 
seven in height. Its walls are diaproportionately thick, and the rim is 
made even thicker by a roll of clay. forming the npper border of the 
painted design, the other being formed by another roll accentuated by 
incised lines, on each side. The painted decoration is in red, consisting 
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of parallel lines, criss-cross, and filled-in triangles, A section of it is 
shown in Plate XX. 9, Close to the rolled rim on one side, the yeasel bears 
a smooth, round hole Jess than one centimetre in diameter. It was 
unquestionably put there intentionally by the potter, 

(b) This specimen is of identical shape as (a) but smaller, measur- 
ing but seven centimetres across the top and four centimetres in height. 
It hears the rolled rim. and incised lines. The painted decoration is 
black and consists of lines and rectangular figures, sectioned off. The 
hole close to the rim again appears. [Plate XX. 9 a.| 

(ce) Of the same size as (by), and is identical with it except that the 
rolled rim is heavier and does not bear any puinted decoration. 

(d) This is the smallest of the four, and is identical with the others, 
only differing in the painted decoration, which consists of diamond and 
triangular figures filled in with parallel horizontal lines, The ware is 
red and the decoration is in red. [Plate XX. 9 b.| 

(a), (ec), and (d) were found in close proximity to each other at the 
same level, thirty centimetres below the surface, but not in association 
with any of the urn burials. (bb) was found aléo about thirty centimetres 
below the surface and in the section where the urns were closely packed, 

That the hole served the purpose of passing « string through it im 
order to keep the vessels suspended seems to be a reasonable assumption, 
but as to their probable nse little that is definite can be said. One of the 
Bororo da Campanha workmen offered the information that in his hoy- 
hood he had seen similar vessels used by the girls in the ceatamenial 
periods, especially during the period of the puberty initiation ceremony 
in connection with fasting. These yessels were used as measures for the 
amount of water and food the girl was permitted to have; whether it was 
per day or per meal he could not say. However, the ware is not of thie 
Bororo style, and such vessels were not found in wae among the Bororo 
of the Sao Loreneo region, 5 that this suggestion cannot be taken as 
conclusive. 

Another find consisted of several conical bone points, with coneave 
bases, similar to those found on Bororo arrows, and also on the arrows 
gotten in the Kulusen-Kuluene region. [Plate XX. 6, j 

Five pottery spindle whorls of the form shown in Plate AX, 8, 

Between a depth of thirty centimetres and hard pan, we came upon 
it large number of closely packed pottery vesselé, some of which con- 
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tained fragmentary hone material, Plate VIII, 2 shows part of the excaya- 
lion. Besides a great quantity of aquatic shells, which were found at all 
levels in the soil, below thirty centimetres, nothing was found but potlery 
and skeletal material. Not « single fragment of any artefact could he 
located. though the earth taken out was most carefully sifted. 

To facilitate the discussion, the pottery can be roughly divided in the 
following types. uccording to the ehape and size; 

(a) Large urns with conical bases, bulging sides, forming shoulders, 
narrow mouths, either with or without a rim collar, and undecorated. 
These for the most part were found to be empty, except im those cases 
where the cover lad been broken, in which cases they were filled with 
debris. | Plate XX. 19-21, | 

{b) Globular wrens, amaller than (a).owith or without crim collar, with 
or without rndimentary handles, undecorated, always containing skeletal 
material, | Plate XX, 17, 18.! 

fe) Bowls ondecorated., but for one. of various sixes, used) aa covers 
an the urns. | Plate XX. 14.| 

The pottery ware js crudle, badly fired, and the larger arne are never 
perfectly shaped. The surfaces show the marks of the coiling technique. 

The following units are typical of the site: 


Unit 4 |Shown in the right foreground in Plate VILL, 2.| 


A large urn in goo! condition. of red ware. with a rim collar, measur: 
ing oo metre in height god .60 metre at the greatest diameter. Origi- 
wally tt had heen covered with an inverted bowl, the fragments of which 
were found inside it. It contamed no skeletal materia! and no artefacts. 


Unit B 


A unique burial group seen immediately hehind Ain Plate VIII. 2. It 
consisted of an urn of type (bi. bearing a bow! cover. The urn was 
empty even of debris, bat on the outside anid packed elose to it were 
remaime of three disarticulated skeletons. The hones were im such a 
had state of preservation that few of them could be taken out. No 
artefacts of any kind were found mm asseciation. 
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Unit € 


A large urn bearing a bowl cover, the inner surface of which bears 
a painted rectilinear design in red, The howl is a large one, nteasuring 
forty centimetres across the top and fourteen in depth. In the bottom 
of the urn were found fragments of bones. 


Unit D 

A globular urn about forty centimetres in diameter, bearimg rudi- 
mentary handles. It was covered with a bowl and contained disinte- 
grated skeletal muterial. 


Unit E 
Urn of type (a), on which rested another urn of type (b), which was 
covered with » bowl, Both urns contained skeletal material, 


C'nit F 

One of the largest urns taken out, measuring 1.23 metres in height, 
and 7 metre at the greatest diameter, This specimen is now in the 
Musen Nactonal, Rio de Janeiro. It bears no decoration. With the 
debris that it contained was found some skeletal material. 


Unit G 

A large urn of type (4), measuring .90 metre at the greatest diameter 
and an equal amount in height. The sides slope in abruptly forming 
shoulders, termimating in upturned rim collar. Lt bears no decoration. 
It likewise wus originally covered with a bowl. 


Bonoro oA CAMPANHA 


While work continued at the cemetery site, a visit was paid to the 
remnants of the Bororo de Campanha, collected at a village locally 
known as Laguna. 

The trip to Laguna was made in the company of Mesers. E. BR. Feni- 
more Jolmson, John 5. Clarke, Samuel T. Hoopes, Floyd Crosby, the 
cameraman, and guides, The village is situated on some high ground, 
covered with palm and banana groves. It consisted of a few huts 
arranged haphazardly. with that of the headman at the edge of a cleared 
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space, a courtyard where the group meets whenever there is anything to 
diseuss or celebrate. 

Its inhabitants were miserably poor, not having even manioe farina 
to offer us, so that we had to await the arrival of our ox cart, which lad 
been left behind, to bring mate, a steer, coffee. and other foods. Our 
arrival was wttended with a slight attempt at some ceremony, but after 
shaking hands with almost all of the villagers, the reception was over. 
Listlesaness and evident ignorance of how to receive us were the main 
characteristics, althongh it was insisted that we sit down, a custom which 
I found to be prevalent in every group that I visited subsequently. 

While waiting for the cart we took the opportunity of looking about. 
The huts were made of a skeleton of poles covered with burity ylew 
leaves, which in the front of the liouse were placed vert ically. with the 
leaflets interlaced. They were of a rectangular ground plan, with a true 
wall, about fifteen feet high. No hammocks were seen, the people sleep- 
ing either on the ground or on raised platforms, wooden frames having 
straps of leather to take the place of w mattress, The huts contained no 
further furniture. Each family had its own lat. 

it was learned that only one woman of the village knew how to make 
pottery, but that none had been made for many years. fu fact, no indias- 
try whatsoever has survived, not even the making of feather ornaments. 

The bow and arrow has given place to the gan, of which there were 
several in the village. Acculturation has indeed gone far, the language 
being almost forgotten even by the older people. 

After the arrival of the cart and the distribution of the food was over, 
they gathered by a fire in front of the headmun’s hut in two circles, one 
for the men and one for the women. We were invited to sit with the 
men. When all was ready, the headman began t sing to the acvompani- 
ment of two yourd rattles, which he shook. one with an ap-and-down 
motion and the other both horizontally and vertically with a different 
rhythm. In turn, his seng was taken up by each man. Sometimes the 
women-and the other men would join in a soft chorus, At times, led by 
the oldest woman in the tribe, the women would suddenly stand up and 
begin hopping. holding the legs together stiffly, the. arms sideward but 
horizontally, and, with the hopping. leaning first to one side and then the 
other. This was enjoyed by them, especially by the older women. Sev- 
eral times chicha was passed around. Undoubtedly the song and dance 
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would have continued all night had not the visitors finally insisted 
on retiring to their hammocks, 

In the morning there was held # jaguar dance for our curiosity, for it 
has become quite meaningless to them, no one being able to tell exactly 
the significance of the dance. 

An enclosure was built of burity palm leaves, roofless, which served 
as the dressing room of the dancer. No women were permitted to enter: 
the rites of dressing the dancer to represent the jaguar were evidently 
taboo to the women. Two singers with rattles stood in front of the man 
to be dressed. The dancer was painted red with urucum and down pasted 
on his breast. His face was also smeared with urucum. Around his arms 
were fastened armlets made from strips of burity palm Jeaf, and his face 
was covered with a mask made of woman's hair, The foreskin of the 
penis was tied with a narrow strip of hurity palm leaf. for these men 
under their tattered European clothing still carry this string. A skirt of 
palm leaf strips was worn, and # jaguar robe was thrown over hie shoul- 
ders. The skins of practically every species of snake to be found in the 
pantanal hang from his head down his back over the jaguar robe, which 
was worn with the fur on the outside. The inner surface of the hide 
was painted with geometric patterns, in red and black, but no one 
eould explain the symbolism, A magnificent headdress consisting of 
many pieces, and containing feathers of many hirds of the pantanal 
completed the costume with the addition of deerhoof rattles worn on 
the rigit ankle. The dineer was ready. 

The headman facing the dancer hegan singing to the accompaniment 
of his rattles, and slowly Legan backing out of the enclosure, the jaguar’ 
dancing before him, The other men followed in line: rowring at intervals 
im the song. In this manner the enclosure was left and the dance began 
in the open. The women and children had withdrawn either to the lute 
or the surrounding jungle, but when the jaguar began dancing in the 
open, they came up on the dead run to join the dance, The women did 
not sing, bot the men did so excitedly. The dancer danced flat footed 
with legs bent and knees thrown outward, arms extended at the side. 
His dance consisted of vidlent hiops on both feet, and the twisting of his 
hody this way and that with each hop. At the completion of the sone the 
women and children would) turn and run for cover, which they did not 
leave until the singing and dancing were resumed. {Plate TI, 2, a, 4] 
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EasTERN Bororo 


On the Sao Lorenco river are a number of colonies of the eastern 
Bororo, who have not come so much under the influence of European 
civilization. These people still live apart in their villages and maintain 
their own institutions and industries. They unquestionably differ from 
the western Bororo in many ways. 

The colonies at Pirigara, Corrego Grande (Sao Lorengo), and Rondon- 
opolis were visited by the expedition, but Corrego Grande received most 
attention. Sound motion-picture studies wf the dances and industries 
were made and rich collections of artefacts obtained. 

Unlike that of the Western Bororo, the village is still an orderly 
affair, being built in circular fashion with the men's hut in the center. 
The men actually live in this hut. the other houses really belonging to 
the women. Fishing. the cultivation of manioc, and hunting are the main 
occupations. | Plates IV, 2: Vo 1.2: VI, 1, 2; VIL 1, 2.) 

Since an excellent study of & community of Bororo exists by Col- 
hachini, little could be said of a descriptive nature in this brief paper 
that would not he duplication. Therefore, it-is felt that time and space 
ought to he given to the Xingu trip. 


Ar tHe Heapwaters of THE Xincu River 


My original plans were to descend the Kuluene river. which has never 
been descended by an ethnographer; in fact, only recently has it been 
tnapped by Major Ramior Noronha. However, after several conversa 
tions with Major Noronha at Cuyaba, finding that such 4 plan would add 
difficulties which would not bring any added results, | decided to descend 
the Kuluseu and ascend the Kuluene to the Seventh of September, and 
then to ascend that river. This had the advantage of avoiling a longer 
overland trip and many miles of rapids. and offered the opportunity of 
seeing more aborigines. 

For purposes of reconnaisance and asa safety measure, jt was decided 
to make nse of the airplane. Accordingly, before beginning the overland 
trip. two flights were made to the north. We decided to depend on 
water for tuking off and lunding, since the country did not offer anch 
open runways that landing on wheels would he aafe, 
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Majer Noronha had informed us that, after departing from Cuyaba, 
no landing of the plane would be possible until we reached either the 
mouth of the Kuluseu or the mouth of the Seventh of September, a 
distance of approximately three hundred and lifty miles, The first trip 
wae undertaken with the purpose of locating the nearest large body of 
water and any aboriginal villages en route. Mr. Samuel T. Hoopes, ane 
of the sponsors of the Matto Grosso expedition, accompanied us on this 
flight, as well as Dr, Benedicto Duarte, of the Inspectoria de Protecgao 
aos Indios, We flew over Chapada and took the route for the Bakairi 
post on the Paranatinga river. The pilot relied more on Major Noronha s 
verbal deseriptions than on the maps whieh we had, and which unques- 
tionably were too conjectural. We had to do some fying along the 
Paranatings river before we were able to sight the post. From that point 
we flew northeast, cutting across the headwaters of the Rio Fermo, the 
Batovy, and numerous smaller ones. which. joining eventually, form the 
Xingu farther north. Having located what we thought was the Kulnseu 
we few northward, but we did not locate a stretch which would permit 
csufe landing. Finally we turned hack for Cuyaba. During this flight we 
were in touch with our radio station at Descavaldos and with the Panair 
station at Para. We reached Cuyaba after over six hours of flying, to 
the astonishment of its citizens, who had not expected to see us agai, 
|See map. Plate XXY.| 

On the second trip we went further than on the first. and finally, the 
river broadening out, we made a good landing at the juncture of the 
Kulusen and the Kuluene. So far we had not seen any villages or canoes 
on the rivers. At w distance we had sighted enoke, but since the entire 
area is burned by Indians and Brazilians, either to make new manioo 
fields or for pasture, we had not attempted to ascertain its meaning. After 
breakfasting and waiting in the hope that some Indians would appear, we 
left several strips of cloth tied toa bush with some knives, fish hooks, 
and mirror. and took off. We had no doubt that though we had not 
seen any Indians we were being observed all of the time. A few minutes 
later we sighted a village. Flying low and cireling it several times, we 
apied running figures making for the jungle and u stalwart line of men 
holding tall bows in their hands gazing at the plane. All of the people 
had the appearance of being colored red, even to the head. Another 
interesting feature was o tipi-like structure which stood to one side of the 
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clearmg. After dropping a sack filled with trade goods, we flew back to 
Cuyaba, surprising its population for the second time by our safe return. 
On this trip we had been away almost the entire day, so that practically 
no hope was held out for us, though there was a rumor that we had 
found gold, which caused our delay. 

The distanve from Cuvaha to where the plane could land on the Xingu 
was so great that if we wanted to do any further air exploring we hod 
to get a deposit of gasolme there, It was therefore decided that [ was 
transport overland ten cases of gasoline. The plane would pay my 
party a visit on the sixth week after my departure from Cuyaba, that 
being the time calculated that it would take to reach iv overland, at the 
same place where we had landed at the mouth of the Kuluseu, 

After recruiting four men in Cuyaba, three of whom were recom- 
mended by Major Noronha and proved to be the finest that could be 
employed, we set off for the Bakairi post in two motor trucks. Our hay- 
gage consisted of airplane sasoline, an outhoard motor, eusoline and oil 
for it, trading goods, personal equipment and food. No tents were taken 
for shelter, nor canvas canoes, and so forth. Our food consisted of 
manioc flour, beans, rice, coffee and meat. In addition, we carried six 
sealed tins containing emergency rations for a few days, of which we 
had occasion to make use Jater. Our camping equipment was us simple 
us Mat of the camaradu, merely a hammock, blanket and mosquito 
net. Our only luxury was a portable phonograph, which as long as we 
hed it helped to keep the men and alwrigines in good humor. 

It took us three days to reach the Bakairi post. after gn early end of 
the expedition was threatened by the breaking of two wheels of the 
truck. Beyond Chapada the road is good. This section was bnilt by the 
Bakairi under the direction of Major Noronha, On our way we stopped 
at the Protestant Mission at Burity, where we were liospitably enter 
tained by Mr. and Mrs. Moser. It is on the property of the Mission that 
the Veto de Noiva Falls are. 

THE BAKAIN 

The peoples of a number of villages speaking Bakairi have been col- 
lected at the post, Simée Lopes, on the Puranatinga river, The post 
consists Of a number of excellent government buildings in charge of an 
agent and a-small staff. A little distance away is the Bakairi village, in 
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a wire fence enclosure. The effort of the Inspeetoria has been to give 
aborigines the isolation that they want and not to interfere in anything 
that they may do. The tribal organization is kept as of old, and the 
Bakairi lead their own life in their own way. They are not forced to 
stay at the post, or in any way bound to do as the agent says. The agent 
ie merely a teacher, He talks to them and advises them on any problem 
that may be facing them, but it is understood that they are free men 
and that they can do as thev please. 

The post maintains a school, the effort being made to teach every 
child to read and write Portuguese and to learn the rudiments of arith- 
metic, In addition to this, an attempt is made to teach them vocations, 
such as weaving on the loom, tailoring, shoemaking, barbering, and so 
forth. Generally. if a boy shows unusual talent he is taken to Cuyaha 
and even to Kio de Janeiro to be given further instruction. This edinea- 
tien is not compulsory. however, though most of the Bakairi take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. It is the project of the Inspectoria w form good 
self-euatiining citizens of such groupes of the native population as come 
under its tutelage. 

The post has a herd of cattle and the Indians are being taught the 
principles of cattle raising. hi is the desire of every Bakairi to own 
cattle. No attempt is made to turn the Bakairi into a sedentary agri- 
cultural people. it being thought unwise to attempt to transform the 
manner of life of the Bakairi by tying them down ta the soil, when they 
have been used to a semi-nomadic existence. On the other hand, they 
are encouraged to practice some agriculture, raiamg manioc, sweet pota- 
toes. some maize and cotton. Each man clears his own land yearly, and 
plants his Foods. 

In spite of the liberal attitade and practice of the Inapectoria the 
Bakuiri have been dying fast. Fevers seem to decimate them rapidly. 
though all efforts are made to keep medical supplies on hand and to 
supply medical attention. Their life is not as strenuous as formerly. 
because of the improved methods, and this may account for the lowered 
resistance, On the other hand. there is no doubt but that at the head: 
waters of the Paranatinga it is less healthy than in the region of their 
former homes. Even the Indians from the lower Kulusen who followed 
our expedition on its retarn to the post suffered greatly from fevers 
npon reaching it, though it waa the ilry season and there were few inserts. 
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Geographically the post ie situated ideally on a high land removed from 
the river and cleared of all vegetation, the jungle appearing only as a 
narrow fringe along the river banks. Like the rest of the high plateau it 
is wind swept, and generally pleasant. It must be added that contact with 
white people, such as is had when a emall group of natives go to Cuyaba, 
has brought syphilis to them, and it may be their mortality is due to this. 

One occupation enjoyed in former times is denied them, and that is 
hshing. There are practically no fish in the Paranatinga, at least up to 
where the post is located. Since meat is gotten only on rare oceasions, 
and no hunting is done, the diet is mainly one of vegetables and consid- 
erably poorer than when they were living in their original state. This 
may also explain their lowered resistance to disease. 

Very little museum material which represents their own products can 
be collected from the Bakairi, What has not heen gotten from the 
Inspeetoria has been brought back on excursions to the Kuluseu. Pot- 
tery has not been made since their coming to the post, according to them, 
The huge vessels that they possess cither have been brought with them 
from thetr former homes or bartered from the tribes on the Kuluseu, 
Tt is claimed that the proper clay cannot be found in the neighborhood 
of Simde Lopes. 

Arrows are still being made, an iron nail generally being substituted 
for the old bone point, but most of the arrows also come from the 
Kulusen. 

For the old hammock made of palm-leaf fibre the cotton hammock has 
been substituted, but the same open net style has heen kept. 

Mussel shell ornaments have also been bought from the tribes of the 
Kulusen. In brief. almost anything that is found in their village must 
bear the suspicion that it is not a Bakairi product. 

However, they have preserved a few custome, ench as filing the upper 
teeth to a point, wearing under the European clothing the gee string, 
and ceremonial nse of the bnull-roarer, and they probably remember 
many of their ceremonies. 

The short time spent at the post was mostly devoted to taking anthrop- 
metric measurements, which were subsequently lost on the Kulusen, but 
in some notes I (lo find the statement that in blood groupings most belong 
to groups three and four, the former predominating. 
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Nine canoemen, recommended by Major Noronha. were recruited from 
the Bakairi. The oine included Paghuli, or Marcellino, and Apacann, 
both of whom had lived on the Kuluseu before the withdrawal of the 
Bakairi to the post. Both of these men can speak Analnkua to some 
extent, and are the only men who know how to make bark canoes. 
Unfortunately, their Portuguese is poor. necessitating another mter- 
preter. Their knowledge and skill in matters of river travel made them 
invaluable, however. 

The Bakairi have the reputation of bemg the best canoemen of the 
region. The children are taught to paddle from infancy, and become 
extremely «killfal in paddling the clumsy and heavy cunoes, The paddle 
used is short and narrow. and a quick, short stroke is employed, the 
paddler shifting his paddle from one side to the other with every two 
or three strokes. Steering is accomplished more by the bowman than by 
the nun in the stern. The use of the stern paddle aa a rudder is not well 
understood, Poling is resorted to by the man in the bow when going 
up the stream, in which case the efforts of the man m the stern gre given 
to guiding the canoe, which is accomplished by quick shifting of the 
paddling from one side to the other. Among the Bukairi, as indeed 
among all of the aborigines encountered, the women are as good paddlers 
ae the men, but they never were seen poling, 
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As soon i our personnel was completed. with the addition of a young 
Italian explorer, Giacomo Anzil. who had been forced to abandon his 
project to reteli the Amazon upon reaching the post. our baggage was 
transferred to the backs of oxen and nules, wlicl were to transport it 
to the Kuluseua river. The men poet concerned with driving the oxen 
went afoot. [t was indeed an odd caravan. Mounted men luey with the 
oxen, men afoot carrving bows and arrows and guns, long-horned oxen, 
emiall mules. filed in a long line across the wastes of the plateau. All of 
the men wore w red kerehief wound about the head, and the weal banter- 
ing conversation was carried on. The Bakairi. of course, wore trousers 
ind shirts, and even sandals made of old antomohile tires, in tmilation 
of the Brazilian camaradaa. 

As we moved eastwaril anil slightly north, it heeame more often necre- 
sary to build bridges for the animals, across small but high-banked 
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streams. Under the hot sun this became hard work, but in general the 
march was a pleasant one. ‘The start in the morning was made at about 
eight o'clock, unless some beast had wandered too far off, when there 
was some further delay, A low fog hid the tall grass from sight early in 
the morning, but soon afterwards it would lift. In the early afternoon 
would appear white clouds in the skies that had been perfectly clear, 
enough to enhance the beauty of the sunsets, and no more, The region 
is windswept, so that though the sun was hot enough the heat was never 
unbearable. Camp was generally made in the middle afternoon, by some 
stream, in order to give the oxen a chance to graze. Skies were invari- 
ably clear at night. The temperature fell so sudilenly that few slept 
ufter midnight, most preferring t huddle around the fire, to talk and 
drink coffee, which [ allowed. Precipitation was heavy during the night, 
as was attested by our blankets, which were wringing wet by morning. 
However, the nights were not so uncomfortable that it would have justi- 
fied the carrying of heavy tarpaulins. 

In this manner we traveled over the rolling country. Sometimes we 
surprised deer that bounded off before a shot could be had, though 
several fell to our guns, Once Tupi, a short-haired New York fox terrier 
that secompanied me, roused a tapir; the other dogs joining in the chase, 
it was bayed and killed, a welcome event, for it supplied us with meat 
for several days, A puma one day caused a great desl of excitement. On 
heing seen. almost the entire personnel gave chase, whirling lassoes, 
shooting arrows, whooping, yelling and laughing. It was finally shot. Sev- 
eral motung, birds whose meat was found to be excellent, were killed 
in the jungle patehes bordering the streams, 

We passed near two deserted village sites which the Bakairi identified 
as being Kayapé, Traveling on schedule, however, we were not able to 
stop to investigate archaeological possibilities. 

On the sixth day from Sime Lopes we entered more wooded country, 
necessitating cutting a way through, and on the seventh day we reached 
the banks of the Kuluseu river below the mouth of the Prame. This 
last day was marked by an accident to one of the tame pack oxen, It 
fell, breaking its back. For the wilid steer that we had ken with us, its 
face covered with a leather mask so that it could not see where it was 
going, hut naturally followed the other oxen, this was fortunate, The 
hurt ox was killed and ite meat dried, The steer was sent hack to the post 
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in the morning with the other oxen, with another extension on its life 
span. The extra men that had driven the oxen also returned to Simde 
Lopes, their fear of attack by the Kayapé hastening their journey back. 

We were now totally out of touch with the world that we had left. 
The underbrush of a patch of jungle was cleared for our camp. This 
was always our practice, the insects and the moisture being less trouble- 
some there than in the open. Furthermore we could swing our hammocks 
between trees, whereas it would have been necessary to set up hammock 
poles were we to camp in the open. As to danger of attack by the 
aborigines, it was felt that one is equally safe in the forest. 

The following day the Bakairi began the seareli for suitable jatuba 
trees, for our canoes were to be made from the hark.. The Bakairi set 
out early, without the customary breakfast, and carrying nothing hat 
their weapons. without which they would not stir from camp. Were a 
min to eat before setting out to locate the trees he would never find Orie, 
they said, In case, by some fortuitous accident he did, the bark would 
be too thin, or too thick, or too dry, or would crack, Therefore nothing 
must be eaten until the trees are found. In the afternoon they returned 
with news that several had been located and also that 4 trail marked 
with liroken twigs had been discovered running almost in a circle around 
our camp, midicating the presence of the Kayapé in the neighborhood. 
During the night it was claimed that strange calls were heard. but during 
our stay at this camp we were not molested. 

Por the comfort of the Brazilian camaradas | permitted the making 
of a dugont canoe; with this sort of watercraft they were familiar, but 
were distrustful of the bark canoes. Subsequently T had oceasion to 
repent my decision and they their request, 

In four days the Bakairi made six canoes, two of which were of rool 
size, each capable of carrying an estimated load of fifteen hundred 
pounds, The dugout was not completed until the seventh day, and it 
proved hardly serviceable then, Its only hageage was two cases of guso- 
line, and it gave infinite trouble to its men in the rapids because of its 
nen-fexibility and great weight. 

On the other hand, the jatuba bark canoe is flexible; this feature, 
combined with the thickness of the bark. diminishes the chances of 
perforation or capsizing on hitting a submerged rock or tree, which 
cannot be avoided, especially in the upper waters of the rivers. Such a 
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bark canoe suffers litth or no damage where a dugout would either 
capsize or split. Canvas canoes would tear too easily. 

When a jatuba tree suitable in size and condition of the bark is found, 
a platform of slender poles is bmilt around it. Three upright poles are 
sel up forming a triangle around the tree. Cross pieces in which the 
worker stands are lashed acroes from pole to pole. The outline of the 
canoe ts then marked on the tree and ix peeled off carefully by driving 
im fleable wedges in between the bark anil the wood. 

The bark thus gotten is bent into the proper shape by building a 
smoldering fire on its inner surface anid by means of poles used as levers 
on the sides, forming eventually a framework in which the canoe is 
wedged. The bending im of the sides too much is prevented by cross 
pieces. Sometimes the maker etches out a design on the outer bark. 

The canoe thus obtained is a shallow affair and practically flat bot- 
tomed, which gives it stability, The bow is open and clay is used along 
the edges as a bank to keep out the water. The stern is raised somewhat 
but often water enters by it likewise. 

The Bakairi, while making the canoes, fasted until the end of the 
day's work, when they ate pure food, in this case rice, farina and meat. 
Tt was explained that really they should have eaten nothing but piranha 
and biiju. foods that we did not possess. Sexual abstinence is necessary, 
and were some women in the catamenial period to pass nearby, the bark 
would split. After work is begun no one, in fact, must approach, and if 
he. unaware that a canoe ia being made, does come near, he must not 
leave on any account. 

Though we found other signs of the presence of aborigines in the 
neighborhood we never saw them; but that we were being watched eare- 
fully. there was no doubt, 

With overloaded canoes we finally embarked on the next lap of our 
journey to the mouth of the Kulusen river, For another seven days we 
worked in the rapids, fatiguing and morale-destroying work. Often we 
had te cut our way through fallen trees; for long distances canoes were 
dragged over dangerous stretches; many times the canoes had to be 
unlouded and the luggage portaged. Tle men worked naked in the 
water, and it remains a marvel how we came past the rapide without 
having suffered some serious injury and without having lost either 
canoes or haggage. However. the work in the water told on the men 
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and # number went on the sick list with lever. From this time on, at 
least three of my fifteen men were daily suffering from some malady 
that incapacitated them for hard work. 

Just below the rapids formerly were located a number of Bakairi 
villages, as reported for instance by Von der Steinen. We passed the 
sites of the villages known as Marika, Igueti, Maimeti, names meaning 
mosquito, harpy eagle, and turtle, reeperctively. 

At this time some of the camaradas began to show restleseness, espe- 
cially one man that I had brought from Descavaldos to act as my foreman 
but whe had failed in most of his duties to show the efficiency necessary. 
This, the fact that there was so much illness, and because we were behind 
our schedule, urged me to make use of the outboard motor now that we 
were in clear water. Accordingly three canoes were lashed together and 
ihe other four were towed in pairs. We made good speed, but an odd 
change came over the men. From being expert canoemen they became 
clumay in their movements, as if that were the first time that they had 
seen canoes. Also, havimg nothing to do, they heeame increasingly rest- 
lese in their places. This resulted in disaster several days later, after we 
left the Analukua, at whose port we had encamped, | 

Pressed for time in order to keep our scheduled meeting with the 
plane at the mouth of the Kaluseu, the Anahukus village was not visited. 
We camped opposite their port late in the afternoon, and soon after- 
wards Aloike, the ehief headman, and some of hie followers, appeared 
on the opposite bank. He came alone, since none of his men upparently 
had the courage to visit us. A few gifts were made to him and he went 
over, promising to be back in the morning with his people and food 
for us. 

Aloike kept his word, for in the morning the opposite bank was 
crowded with naked men, women and children, carrying calabashes filled 
with farina, baskets filled with biiju, and piki wrapped in leaves. Our 
phonograph kept them amused on their crossing over, but our presents 
to them interested them more. In the few houre that we stayed with 
them | tried to make us many notes as possible and collected & somber 
of objects—work that was of no avail, for a few hours later everything 
wae lost under fifty feet of water, | | 
Authority among the Anahukua did not exist. It was in vain that 
Aloike tried to Hnpress iis with his power: -evervone belived os dhe 
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pleased. The women were as outspoken as the men, but it was noticed 
that the younger women kept behind the older, peering over their shoul- 
ders, a custom that was observed wamong the Bororo and the Bakairi also, 

Propelled by the outboard motor we covered w great distance, until 
lite im the afternoon three canoes were capsized by one of the men who 
lost his head. This occurred in one of the deepest pools in the river, 
and all our efforts to recover the canoes failed, Making an inventory of 
our resources we found that all of our dried meat was lost, most of the 
sugar. a good portion of the salt, beans, rice. and farina. For this last 
we were not concerned, for we could buy it from the Indians. More 
serions was the loss of most of the ammunition, some rifles, revolvers. 
knives, over half of our trade goods. including most of the hardware. 
the cameras, anthropometric instruments, Schick and Dick Test material, 
blood grouping sera, and all of my notes and specimens. We had lost 
enough beans and rice to last ua some four weeks with care. and a suffi- 
cient quantity of coffee. 1 decided to go on anyway, hut as a matter of 
fact we were not able to move in any direction, since the few small 
canoes would not carry all of the personnel. 

On the second day after this event a Mehinakn appeared in 4 canoe 
with his wife and two children, Understanding our plight, he paddled 
to his people further down stream and the next day returned with men 
and canoes, having traveled day and night to reach us quickly. In the 
meantime the plane had flown by on its way to the meeting place, with- 
oul having seen our smoke signals, 

Paddling all day and a good portion of the night, we arrived at the 
Mehinaku port of a village on the right bank, in the process of being 
built. Farina and biija were given us and we found the people delighted 
and charming hosts. Putting up our hammocks under the trees, some 
of ns retired, but the Bakairi, though tired, sat up most of the night 
conversing with the Melinaku, though each other's language was mutu- 
ally unintelligible. 

On the opposite bank to the port of the Mehinaku, we found a group 
of about twenty-five Tromai men and women. They had no canoes, 
but the Mehinaku ferried them across. They were exceptionally small, 
being both short and thin, in contrast with other peoples that were met. 
but always appeared to be well nourished. In the morning, wlien we 
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distributed gifts among our hosts, the Mehinaku begged that we give 
gifts also to the Trumai, who were a poor but good people. 

OF all the groups met, the Mehinaku were the most pleasant and the 
most reliable, The incident of helping us to move down stream has been 
mentioned. Later. on making contact with the plane, we had occasion 
to test their intelligence and reliability further. Eight cases of ayiation 
gasoline had been left on the sand beach where the ilisaster occurred; 
as we needed the gasoline, six Mehinaku went back and brought it to 
us in remarkably short time, | Plate XI, 1.| 

In the morning, while some of the canoes were being patched, I visited 
the new village. Though only one louse had been built, and it was not 
quite finished, a tall conical strncture made of poles tied together at the 
top, housed a harpy eagle. T was told that that was the first structure 
put up. The house structure differed in no way from others that were 
subseqnently seen in other villages, which will be described later. 

The original village of the Mehinaku was on the west bank. but having 
exhausted the soil, they were moving to the east bank. They had a few 
beans and maize seed, which they were carefully keeping for planting. 

With the help of these kindly disposed and gentle Mehinaku, we con- 
tinued our journey down stream, meeting with groups of Aura and Auiti, 
and finally arrived at the mouth of the Kulusen. In the morning some 
Tsuva brought ws the news that the pline was several bends of the river 
away. and we hastened to it. 

Our meeting with Johnson, Rossi, Lorber, Sauceda and Due was a 
happy occasion for everyone. While waiting for me, news had come to 
them about some white men, but onr failure to put in an appearance 
caused them worry. Their food supplies having been almost exhausted, 
they had decided to fly back to Cuyaba, when we appeared. 

On the sand bank where the plane was beached there were collected 
Analwkua. Auiti, Aura, Kamayula, Yawalapiti, Tsuva, Kuikutl, and 
Kalapalu. and we brought Mehinaku. Each group was jealous of the 
others and we had to distribute our favors equally. 

Learning that I had lost my photographic equipment, Arthur P. Rossi, 
who had made the trip with the plane merely to take aerial photographs 
of the region. insisted in staying with me when the plane flew back to 
Cuyaba the next morning, even thongh the plane would not return for 
three weeks to bring us fresh supplies of food. Rossi was a weleome 
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addition to our party. Two of our men, having become troublesome, 
were unceremoniously flown back to Cayaba. 

While waiting for our party, Johnson and Rossi had visited the Tsnva 
whose port is on the Kuluene river. This group has not been reported 
in any literature and was not on the Kaluene in 1920 when Major 
Ramiro Noronha descended that river. 

Rossi and f with several Bakairi paid this village another visit, guided 
by the Tsuva that had come to see us. We took up the line of march, 
with two girls, carrying on their heads baskets in which were their ham- 
mocks, leading, and then [ as the ‘capitao,’ the Tsuva. and the Bakairi, 
who brought up in the rear. The Tsuva men carried our haggage in their 
carrying basketa, which hung on the back from a thong drawn over the 
upper arms and across the chest. This method of carrying was preferred 
even by my Bakairi men. The women were never seen to carry these 
baskets, nor were they ever seen to carry loads in this fashion. pre- 
ferring t carry everything on the head. 

Due to the absence of the headman from the village there was no 
teremontil reception. Most of the people were in their huts, and those 
that were not sought their cover. However, those that had accompanied 
us soon made our peaceful mission known and we were asked to «it on 
a log. placed in front of the men’s house. Later the sub-headmen came 
to offer us the bird stools, and the women came with farina and a refresly- 
ig drink made from manioc. Again it was noticed that the younger 
women stood heliind the older when ilealing with us. 

Because of the absence of the headman we were not received in the 
men's house, ut instead were shown toa half-finished residential house. 
The entire population paid us i call there, but there was no trading. 

On my expressing the wish to visit the other houses, there were signs 
of protest. showing that since the headinan was not there, that could not 
be done. On my insistence. finally the same young people that hud 
guided us to the village took us into the houses, 

In one of them. living in a compartinent made of mats: we found 4 
girl, Tt developed that she had married i Kamayula, who was now dead. 
and she had escaped to her own people, who were keeping her in hiding. 
She proved to be the most interesting person im the village, being the 


local artist. The best basketry collected was nade by her, the best ham- 
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mock, and the mat shown in Plate XXTV. 4, and she decorated everything 
that she made, 

One of the houses was half burned down. We were given to under- 
stand that the headman had died and that the honse had been subse- 
quently burned down intentionally. 

There were four finished family houses, the half-burned house, half- 
constructed louse, the men's house, and the harpy eagle cage. The 
population was under 4 hundred. 

Qur reception by the Yawalapiti was by far more ceremonial. When 
near the village our guides shouted a number of times, and finally we 
were met by a group of men who told us that the headmen were hefore 
the men’s house. We found there two men geated on a log smoking, 
surrounded by their men. The chief headman wore a diadem of jaguar 
hide. Both went to their hints and bronght two bird stools, in which 
Rossi and 1 were asked w «it. Calubashes contamimg manmioe water, 
and biiju were offered then, and we in turn distributed a few gifts to 
everyone present. A number of long speeches were made back and 
forth. but finally we were taken into the men’s house, where we put up 
our hammocks. In the meanwhile the women hud formed in line, with 
arms linked and the palms of the hands held against each other with the 
fingers interlaced, and began « song in our honor, Later in the night 
they entertained us in the same way. 

In the morning we were awakened before sunrise by beautiful whist- 
ling from many directions. Tt wus explained that the young men were 
leaving the village to hunt and fish. Everyone. even to the emmallest child, 
took a bath. thongh it was. cold. 

Later in the day we were entertained hy two clowns, painted in black 
and red. and wearing nut-shell rattles on the right ankle. and playing 
two sets of pan pipes, three in a set. The longest pipes were about five 
feet Jong, and all were played in unison. The clowning consisted of 
marching grotesquely from one hut to another, which was entered to the 
sham fright of the women. 

A more serions performance was given in the men’s louse. The per- 
formers were three in number, apparently a specially designated group. 
Each played a bass pipe shown in Plate XTX. 6, They arranged themselves 
side by side. the middle man being the leader and wearing deer-hoof 
rattles on his right ankle, They played in unison with some attempt at 
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harmony in short, staccato notes, at the same time marching stiff-legged 
forward and backward. These utes are kept hidden from the women, 
who though they know what they are, fear death as the penalty for 
actually seeing the instruments. The women also have a great deal to 
aay about their disposition, for when [ attempted to buy them, the men 
had to consult the women. who protested and claimed that without their 
flutes their life wonld be joyless. 

In this Yawalapiti village the conical-chaped struclure contained a 
harpy eagle. Judging from the amount of bone materia! on the floor of 
the cage, the bird is kept well supplied with food, In fact. each man 
amd bey must share whatever he obtains hunting or fishing with the 
bird. In recompense he receives q feather at the periodic plucking of 
the plumage. | Plate X. 1.| 

The Yawalapiti village was the one over which we had flown and 
dropped the sack filled with trade goods. We were given to understand 
that the women were so frightened that they even cast away the ‘uluri’ 
as # sacrificial gesture. However, on finding our sack. they understood 
that the aerial monster did not intend any harm to them, and so, think- 
ing that we—gods perhaps—might have been offended at the warlike 
behavior of the men, they did not know what to do to have us visit the 
village again, We gathered that they prepared a great quantity of biiju, 
and at intervals the entire population of the village faced the south, the 
direction in which the plane had disappeared, and ceremonially called 
to us to come back to their village and share their hospitality. They had 
given up hope after several weeks, On our departure from this village 
the women and children set up a ceremonial wailing which we heard 
for a long time afterwards as we paddled away in the lagoon. [Plate 
X. 1: MIT. 4.) | 

Following our visit to the Yawalupiti, we broke our tamp at the mouth 
of the Kulusen to begin our journey up the Kuluene to the mouth of the 
Seventh of September river, where we intended ta await the arrival of 
the plane which was to bring ws fresh supplies. 

On our way we encountered Tsuva, Kuikutl and Kalapaln at their 
respective ports. We would find them amussed on the bank. with food 
for ns and great curiosity. Many of them followed our canoes. so that 
upon reaching the mouth of the desired river and establishing our camp 
we found that seweral hundred aborigines had also slung their hammocks 
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in the same patch of forest. Generally three or four hammocks would 
be arranged around a fire for warmtli, | Plate DX, 3, 4. 

With Ross: and three Bakairi. two other trips were made. One was 
the attempted ascent of the Seventh of September, but having gone some 
distanee and not discovering any signs of Indians, the project was aban- 
doned. The other was a visit to the Naravute, 

The usual march for several hours wae necessary to reach the village 
in the hot sun. Upon our sighting the village, our guide called out, and 
did <o at short intervals until, when we were almost in the village, his 
calls became continuous, not stopping until we were im the clearing in 
front of the men’s house. Then the population began to come out of the 
huts, led by the two headmen who brought not the customary bird stools, 
but stools of bark. The absence of the bird stools was significant, since 
the bird cage with its eagle was also missing. 

Unquestionably we were shown more hospitality in this village than 
in any other. The women brought great quantities of manioc water, a 
very refreshing drink, and in every way demonstrated great joy al seemeg 
us. Some of the women even linked arms and chanted one of their songs. 

We were housed in a half-finished house because, it was explained to 
us. it was more comfortable than the men’s house, 

Great quantities of firewood, biiju, farina, and manioc farina were 
brought to every adult member of the group, Correspondingly, each one 
received some trinket or other from us, the children not being neglected 
im this respect. 

Again we were awakened before sunrise, this time by a pounding and 
the voice of a man who sounded as if he were chanting a sermon, My 
Bakairi translated that he was exhorting the people to rise early and 
bathe as did their ancestors, not to be lazy and lie in their hammocks, to 
begin the day’s work, and so forth. In fact, the entire population filed! to 
the lagoon for its bath, and the pounding that we heard came from 
women bnsy at work making farina. The harangne lasted abont a half 
hour. when things became quieter. The sun did not rise for an hour 
afterwards, 

Three roosters helped to awaken the day. Not having noticed them 
the day before and knowing that our hosts had not been in touch with 
any Brazilians except for Noronlia’s expedition in L920, this was some- 
what startling. We learned that they had been gotten from the Anahukua, 
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where they had been left by an Inspectoria expedition several years 
before that his fone to the relief of an Ameriean-Enelish Eroup. search. 
ing lor Col. P. A. Faweett and his party. and who, believing that they 
were in nominent danger of attack from the Kamayula and other tribes, 
had radioed for help. However, there were no hens in the village. 

Led hy « young man, who we were given to understand heli the office 
of leading all dances, the men entered our hut and began to cirele around 
counter-clockwise, stamping the right foot. A group of women arm in 
arm danced outside the cirele, holding the palme of their hands against 
each other with fingers interlocked, and chanting at the same time. 
Their dance consisted of taking three steps forward beginning with the 
right foot, pausing and atepping hack, No tuusical instruments were 
used, 

The ceremonial weeping al our departure was repeated at this village. 


a * + = 


As in the rest of Matto Grosse north of the eources of the Paraguay 
river, ethnographical investigation of the peoples in the region under 
discussion has not been carried very far, Moat of the available informa- 
tion isto be found in the reports of Von den Steinen and the studies of 
Max Schmidt. In recent years the Inspectoria de Proteceao sos Indios 
has had several expeditions. but they have been concerned chiefly with 
geography, and this very Little anthropological! dita can lie gotten frem 
their reports. 

T know of no published description af the peoples of the Kuluene 
river, Major Ramiro Noronha descended and surveyed this river in 
1920, and is well informed on the general culture of the Naravute, 
Kalapalu, Kuikel or Cuitura, bot has not published his duty. The Tenva 
were, however. unknown ta him, These tribes are not mentioned by 
Von den Steinen., 

The approximate location of the Villages of the peoples met on the 
Kulusen and the Kulnene are shown on the may. It will be noted 
that they are grouped on the lower waters of both rivers, and that 
the region between Simée Lopes and the village of the Anahnkua is 
uninhabited. Our canoes were made at the mouth of the Arame, and 
from that point it took nine days of hard work in the rapids to reach 
thie port of the Analikow, Major Noranhia enconntered no villages ahave 
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that of the Naravute on the Kuluene, where the rapids end. Thus habi- 
tution of the banks of these two rivers begins where the rapids end, and 
the rivers become deep and, in the case of the Rulene. broad, This 
seems the line likewise of the end of the open lands of the chapadao 
and the beginning of the forest belt that stretches northward to the 
Amuzon. Thus the region occupied by the aborigines having permanent 
settlements is that whieh borders on deeper waters well stocked with 
large fish, where mammualian life is poorer, but bird life richer and the 
soil is better, 

According to Von den Steinen, the Mehinako, Aura and) Yawalupiti 
epeak Arawak: the Auiti and Kamayula are Tupi. and the Bakairi and 
the Anahuka are Carihs. The Tramai speak an isolated language, Keep- 
ing this classification, we must-include in the Carih stock Narayute, 
Kuikutl (Cuicura) and Tsuwa. if the fact that these groups could con- 
verse freely with the Anahuks and that my Bakatri. who knew a. little 
Anahuka. is an indication that they have a common language. 

Thus, three of the four linguistic stocks of South America that have 
the widest geographic distribution are well represented om these lead- 
waters of the Xingu, The fourth, the Tapuya. is spoken by tribes in 
the surrounding region, most of whont are acareely known by name. It 
is generally held that the Tapuya are the oldest inbabitants of eastern 
Brazil and that they were dislodged by the Tupi. In this region, it seems 
that the Tupi, Carib and Arawak are holding the more desirable Iveations 
near the rivers, and that all of them have as their common enemies tribes 
speaking some form of Tapuya, who are kept away from the deep waters 
and the fish. ‘The most numerous are the Caribs, with five villages; the 
Tupi have two, and the Arawak have three. However, it must not be 
implied that because the villages speak lingnages which belong to the 
same etock that they are united politically. Each is a separate political 
community and apparently language affiliation plays litte part in polit- 
ical or social alliances. 

Since Von den Steinen’s visit. the tribes have shifted their hubitat 
somewhat. Chunges of village site is often caused by the neeessity of 
fresh manioc fields. death or warfare. The Anahukua, for mstance, 
gave the information that their former home was to the east of the 
Kuluene, but that following » disastrous attack by the Jaruma they 
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moved to the Kuluseu. A comparison of the map with that of Von den 
Stemen will reveal that a number of changes have been made. 

Formerly the four Bakairi villages were to be found below the Tawnay 
falls, being the first habitations that were encountered on descending 
the Kuluseu. These have now heen abandoned, and the Bakairi peoples, 
including those of the Rio Novo who are almost extinct, have withdrawn 
to the Inspectoria’s post on the Paranatinga. Thus, the first people to be 
met are the Analokua, whose village is on the right bank, in about the 
same location as that given by Von den Steinen. Several days of paddling 
downstream is the port of the Mehinaku, on the left bank, and the village 
i¢ ws usual several hours march away from the hank. This also is in the 
approximate location given by Vou den Steinen. At the time of our 
visit, however. the Mehinaky were busily building « village on the right 
bank. Their fields were ready, the eagle house was built with the eagle 
In possession, and one house was almost completed, The reasom given 
for the movement eastward was that there was necessity of seeking better 
fields, Another Arawak people, the Aura, also have a port on the west 
bank of the Kulusen, below that of the Mehinaku, but their village must 
be close to the Batovy. A group of them that came to visit our camp 
came by way of the Batovy and Kulnene. 

Below the mouth of the Kuluseu there is a lagoon and buritisal on 
which are located three villages. The southernmost is that of the Auiti, 
a Tupi people, who have in addition a port on the Kuluseu. Next to 
them to the north wre the Yawalapiti. who ure Arawak. and close to the 
mouth are the Kamaynia, also Tupi, a numerous und much-feared peo- 
ple. Fishing in the lagoon is restricted to members of each croup within 
certain limite. 

The Kuluene river up to the rapids is in porsession of Carib peoples. 
Just below the rapids are the Naravute, and then going northward are 
met the Kalapalu. the Kuikot! (Cuicura) and the Tsuva, all having 
their villages on the west bank. These ErOUps are in constant warfare 
with the Tapuya-speaking people that wander over the territory east of 
the Kuluene, and sweep westward, hut to the south of the Naravute and 
Anahukua. It would teem that the Tapuya peoples actually surround 
the other peoples of different linguistic stocks that have more permanent 
scttlement, 
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The Tromai were met on the weet bank of the Kuluseu. between the 
Anahukua and Mehinaku ports. They liad no canoes. We learned that 
their village was close to the Batovy. It would seem that they also have 
shifted their village site since Von den Steinen’s encounter with them. 

All of these people live at peace with each other, though of course 
quarrels arose at limes. Their common enemies are, however, the tribes 
living to the east and west. tribes that roam across the headwaters and 
depend on hunting rather than fishing for food, 

The Bakairi gave the following list of tribes that are supposed to live 
in the forests east of the Kuluene; Kayaho (Kayapo); Kaviji; Tun: 
Maritsava: Phoi, who are pygmies. a little over a metre high; Penehoko, 
who are 4 very large people: Tsuyakadi, who also ure very large; Yaruma; 
Suya: T'suruna; and, on the Paranatinga. the Tonali, who are also known 
as Kayabi, Kajahi; Apiakala (Apiaka) and the Pana, who are a very 
tall people. 

The Kalapalu gave the names of the following tribes who are supposed 
to live to the east of the Kuluene and with whom they are permanently 
in a state of war: lower part of Kulnene, the Sinya (Suya) and Tsuruna 
(Juruna); directly to the east of their village. the Ahinkotl, Turi, 
Jaruma, Tumbilyaka, Kayapo (big feet) Alitsowa, Aiiva, Yaha, Ravine, 
Aruga (hide away to kill people), Yarpiten (kill people), Tahulgi (pyg- 
mies). |See map. Plate XXV.] 

Our attempt to meet some of these tribes that are supposed to have 
their villages close to the hanks of the Seventh of September river was 
not successful. In view of the above linguistic grouping of the tribes, it 
is interesting to note their attitude toward each other. The Bakairi, whe 
are Cariba, distrust and fear the Analukua. who are of the same linguistic 
stock, affirming to me again and again that they are a bad people. They 
were relieved when we left their neighborhood. On the other hand they 
praised the Mehinaku. and were not even afraid to leave their goods 
about. The Mehinaku are Arawaks. My canoemen were also at ease 
with the Aura and the Yawalapiti, and seemed to expect nothing from 
the Trumai, whom they considered an inferior and poor people. The 
Auiti were watched with suspicion, but the Kamavula were actually 
feared, aa well as the Tsuva, Kuikutl and Kalapalu, the first being Tupi 
and the kast three Caribe: but the Paravule were praised for their lon- 
esty and peaceful disposition, and seemed to recognize in the Bakairi, 
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kinsmen. One of my Bakairi was treated as a headman, loaded with 
presents and made to lead a dance, taking the place of the master of 
ceremonies, by these people, 

The Mehinaka were in fear of all the tribes but the Aura and 
Yawalapiti, whe are also Arawaks, The Kamaynla and especially the 
Kuikutl were feared by all. 

In our contact with these tribes, the fears of the Bakairi and the 
Mehinaku seemed to be somewhat justified, though at mo time did we 
clash with any group. Disputes sometimes arose, springing from the 
difficulty of making our mutual requests understood, but we were able 
to settle everything amicably. At one time we were warned tliat the 
Kamayala were lying in wait for us, having resented our failure to visit 
their village, which was due to my inability to walk at the time, How- 
ever, on passing the place where they were supposed to be in ambush, 
we were nol molested, We were told that, having waited for us several 
days, their food supplies had been exhausted, and that they had gone 
io their village for food. The Kuikutl were a littl troublesome, being 
somewhat arrogant, yet several of their men performed excellent and 
quiet service, for the axes and knives that were given them. All of the 
tribes met have been very little affected by the outside world; in fact, 
the only articles that we saw not of their own manufacture were a few 
nails which had been converted into arrow points. Thus. in our dealings 
with them we had to depend entirely on trade goods. Kmives were 
wanted and prized by all, but axes were not wanted. Fish hooks of all 
sizes, and fishing lines were wanted and given to everyone. Clothing 
was wanted as a protection from the insects, but we were not supplied 
with it. Necklaces came next in importance as trade goods, Other objects 
were taken. but not with the same enthusiasm as the ones mentioned. 

In the region under discussion, three of the most widely disseminated 
linguistic stocks are represented, and yet no appreciable differences in 
their material enlture were discovered in the field, An examination of 
the collections that have been brought back has resulted in verifying the 
first tmpression. 

All are a fishing people. and the methods employed are common to 
all; manioe is the other food staple, and the associated traits in the 
cultivation and preparation of it are found in every village: the honses 
are constructed in the same manner: the bows and arrows used are 
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monotonously similar; pottery. busketry, musical instruments, boily orna- 
ment, all conform to. the same general pattern. Thus in speaking of their 
material culture, the description of that of one village applies to all, 
with the possible reservation of small, unimportant local developments 
or omissions. 

The mode of life and the dependency on the environment doubtlessly 
ia responsible for the unity of culture. The rivers are the highways, 
with canoes traveling up and down, its ocenpants im search of fish. Meet- 
ings hetween groups of individuals belonging to two different villages 
are more apt to be cordial, especially since one may be in need of food 
which the other has. Inter-marriage is frequent and the interchange of 
goods is carried on extensively. In fact, in most cases it is impossible to 
be certain as to which village made a particular specimen, 

The villages are composed of a few houses arranged around a clearing, 
where the men’s house and the cage for the eagle are built, The houses 
are exceptionally large and well built, and are occupied by a number 
of related families. Each house has its headman. [Plate X, 1.| 

The houses are not arranged in any well-defined manner, thus the 
village does not have the appearance of being well planned as one of the 
Bororo. 

Each house has two doors placed at the middle of each side opposite 
each other, ‘The door opening on the side of the house away from the 
clearing is used mostly by the women, the back yard being used for the 
preparation of manioc bread, or farina, and se forth. The houses are 
built with light grass-thatched walls. which afford good protection against 
cold and rain. 

There is some difference in the care with which a house is built. Of 
those seen, the Narayute seemed to have them more fastidiously 
constructed. 

The ground plan is in the form of an ellipse. about ten metres in 
width and twenty in length. About five metres from each end and in 
the center the three main posts are set deep into the ground. They are 
about twenty centimetres in diameter and stand about eight metres above 
the ground, A ridge pole is lashed on top. A wall one and a half metres 
in height is made of posts of approximately the same thickness as the 
main posts, set about fifteen centimetres apart. Then long, thinner poles 
are lashed to these posts, their tops bent inward so as to meet, and 
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lashed together. To keep them secure they are lashed to the other poles 
running transversely, and heavier short poles are lashed ta the ridge 
pole. resting on and lashed to the bent poles which form a sort of false 
roof. The entire structure is then covered by a sort of light framework 
of lashed horizontal pieces and is thatched with grass, leaving an open- 
ing between the false roof and the ridge pole as a smoke hole. The ends 
of the ridge pole are prolonged and thatched decoratively, [Plate A, 
2-4. | 

The inside of the house contains a central platform on which valuables, 
such as furina, basketry, and se forth, are kept. Each family has its own 
corner taken up by the hammocks, implements, and yaluubles, and its 
fireplace built close to the hammocks for warmth during the cold nights. 
There are no compartments except when a birth takes place. when a 
section is screened off hy woven mus. 

The entire community shares in the building of a house. which takes 
many months. The women do the lighter work, but the actual building 
ig in the hands of the men and boys. 

The central posts are often decorated with geometric designs, which 
ave often colored in red and black. No special significance seems to he 
attached to them, but this must be taken with caution, since the lack of 
proper interpreters made the investigation of symboligm in art an 
impossibility. 

Some of the houses seen. those that were constructed poorly and were 
smaller, such as the men’s house, contained only two central posts. The 
Yawalapiti men’s house had no doors. 

The men’s house, outside of being relatively poorly constructed and 
smaller, has a ground plan that is closer to the circular. The inside is 
empty of all furniture, except that twe logs running lengthwise to the 
house are placed a little raised from the ground against the mun posts. 
On these logs the men sit when at work or watching some performance. 
It is in this house that the sacred flutes which must not be seen by women 
are played. For this reason Von den Steinen refers to such a house as 
the flute-house. 

Though: it is used as a meeting place of the men. and the women are 
excluded from it. it is not the living quarters of the men as il is among 
the Bororo. The boys and the men live in the family houses, sleeping. 
eating, working and loafing there. This house ts reserved for ceremonies 
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and for guests. Generally, outside and in front of the house there is a log 
on which newly come visitors sit, until the bird stools are brought. 

On our visit to the Tsuva we saw the charred framework of a house, 
and upon inquiring about it, we were informed that on the death of one 
of the inmates of the house is burned down. The Bukairi confirmed the 
existence of this custom among their people. 

The fields are situated close to the village and are always cleared forest 
land. The trees are burned down, sometimes cut down and burned, as 
well as the underbrush. The ashes give greater fertility to the soil. The 
manine cuttings are then planted, The men do. as usual, the heavy work, 
the women helping as mach as they can. 

Most of the groups cultivate nothing but the bitter manioc or cassava, 
but a few of them have maize and sweet potatoes, neither of which are 
extensively cultivated. The Arawak groups seem to be better and more 
interested husbandmen. ‘The Mehinaku had maize seed and sweet pola- 
toes. The Yawalupiti had maize. 

OF interest are the maize efigies which were seen in the houses of the 
Yawalapiti and Mehinaku. One ear of maize is embellished with legs, 
arms, a skirt and a painted visage. These figures are hung from the 
rafters of the roof. Some of them, instead of representing human beings. 
are made in the likeness of birds. Several of these effigies are in the 
collections of the University Museum, 

The crops are transported to the village in ‘carrying baskets” The 
frarmework of these baskets ie of wicker, consisting of an elliptical loop 
for the bottom, and similar loops lashed to it and te each other forming 
the sides. Fach loop is filled in with a network of bark strips. These 
baskets are made in all sizes. some of the larger ones measuring over a 
metre in length. [tis carried on the back. with a tumpline, also made 
of bark fiber. across the chest and upper arms. This method leaves the 
gems and hands free. while the load needs no balancing. No women, 
however, were ever seen currying a load in this manner. preferrmg to 
carry on the head. a method wtilived also by the men. | Plate XP, 2-4. | 

When the manioe ie brought to the village it is first grated to a mass. 
The grater is a hoard with piranha teeth inserted into it or bite of shell. 
In order to extract the juice. whieh is poisonons, this manioc mass is 
squeeezed between the hands or sometimes in wicker mats. [t then te 
put out in the sun to dry in the form of cakes; [f wot for immediate nse, 
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these cakes are packed in large carrying baskets, carefully covered with 
leaves and stored away. [Plate XII, 1, 2, 3.| 

Some of the grated manioc is made into farina, by sifting it through 
a basket sieve and baking it in a flat pottery pan. In this form it will 
keep indefinitely. If biiju is to be made, the grated manioe is sifted, but 
instead of baking it so as to dry it in small particles, it is spread oul in 
the pan to form a sort of thin cake. This is the form in which most of 
the manioc is eaten. The biiju cakes keep for several days, and always 
form part of the travellers baggage, 

A non-intoxicating but nevertheless refreshing drink is made by 
mixing the unbaked grated and sifted manioc with water, This is the 
drink offered the visitors. on arrival at the village, by the women, lt is 
served in large half gourds. 

Depending almost entirely on fish and manioc for food, great quanti- 
ties of both are eaten, and eaten continuously. T he women begin 
making biiju before sunrise, so that those setting out to fish will be able 
to take it along. 

In connection with the making of biiju fire, fans made from alrips of 
palm leaves, or sometimes Of grass, are used. To smooth ont and turn 
the hiiju cakes, wooden spatules are in Wee, generally made lo suggest 
the representation of a snuke or a bird. 

In the food quest, besides the cultivation of manioc, fishing occupies 
the attention of the men. Though the women assist by steering the canoe 
and paddling, not one of them was ever seen actually fishing, though 
the Bakairi informed me that the women are capable of it, 

Shooting the fish with bow and arrow 1s the moat common method. 
It js never done from the banks or by wading in, except in the rapids. 
The man doing the shooting stands up at the bow of ithe canoe while lus 
companion. who tay be his wife, perhaps with a baby at the breast at 
the same time, gently paddles, keeping the canoe close to the Dyonk. 
To learn to shoot fish is mot easy, since both the foree with which the 
arrow is driven into the water, its deflection mpon striking the water, 
the motion of the canoe, and the movements of the quarry must be 
gauged. The how is held upright. the wrrew in position bit the string 
relaxed until the game is seen. In case of a mass, the arrow floating on 
the surface of the water is retrieved with the end of the how, the arrow 
being canght between it and the string. No opportunity of getting fish 
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‘e ever ost: Our Bakairi were imbued with the same spirit, for often 
the paddle would be dropped and replaced with bow and arrow though 
we may not have needed the extra food. This anxiety to gather as much 
food as is encountered was also manifested in the ease of turtle eggs 
found in the sand banks. For those days that we travelled, each canoe 
at the end of the day would have gathered at least thirty or forty eggs. 
This food was shared generously with everyone. | Plate XII, 2.| 

Another method of fishing was with a spear, Especially in the dry 
season. the fish withdraw to the deep pools where it is impossible to 
reach them with an arrow. A spear is usually made of two sections: a 
wooden shaft with a large conical bone point and a reed extension fo the 
shaft. Both sections measure about seven metres in length, [Plate 
XIII, 1.] 

Damming of the lagoons is resorted to: A dip net with a handle 
about three metres long is in use, and drag nets are apparently used in 
season, 

Fish is eaten almost raw: the only method of cooking seen was 
barbecuing. either by placing it on a platform over a fire or by placme 
‘+ on a framework close to the fire, Salt is unknown and mot liked, as 
evidenced when they were asked lo try our food, when though hungry. 
none would accept it if it had been seasoned with salt. 

Another food in usage. highly prized and carefully stored away is the 
fruit piki, which grows wild. The fruit is boiled in the large earthen 
pots, placed in cylindrical bark containers, about one and half metres 
to two metres in length and « third of « metre in diameter, sealed tight 
at both ends. and placed under water in some cool pool. These bark 
containers are reinforeed with wooden ¢lats. On ceremonial occasions 
they are opened and a quantity sufficient for the immediate needs is 
taken out to be distributed to every member of the village equally. It 
is mixed with water and drunk, without fermentation. Both the 
Yawalapiti and Naravute had these bark conlaimers. 


Pottery 
Pottery is poorly developed in the region. Neither in quantity nor 
variety, nor in technical perfection does it compare with that of the 
Bororo. The forms are simple though characteristic. 
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The absence of good clay perhaps 1s responsible for the poorness of 
the industry, for tribes of the same linguistic stock in other parts make 
good pottery, 

The most common form has « circular base and « turned out rim. 
The sides are thick, and the pots are disproportionately heavy. The clay 
fires black. In many cases the outside of the pot is painted. The tep of 
the out-turned rim often bears simple incised designs, such as are seen 
on Plate XX, 12. These pots are used in the preparation of manioc farina 
and in boiling piki. To the Bakairi they were 50 valuable that they 
begged to he permitted to take several of them back to Simbe Lopes. 
| Plate XH. 2. | 

Smaller pots are made, sometimes with different shaped rims, such as 
were collected by Von den Steinen. They are comparatively rare and do 
not seem to have much importance in the culture. A great many of the 
pots are traded from the tribes further north. 


Other Receptacles 

However, good substitutes for pottery have been found in calabashes 
and gourds, which are obtained in almost any quantity and are of any 
desired size.. They further have the advantage of being light and do 
not break easily. They can be made to serve @5 hottles, dishes. cups. 
spoons, and every other kind of receptacle, by cutting off a section of 
the neck, or a section on the side, or by splitting in two along the neck 
to the hase. The inner eurface is charred and often decorated with 
painted red dot designs, the most common of which is a cross made by 
the crossing of two sets of two parallel lines of dots, Some of the other 
typical designs are shown in Plate XXUL The outside of the receptactes 
are also often decorated—never with red dots. but always with linear 
painted geometric patterns. A few are also shown in the same Plate. 

A great. variety of basketry exists, beme made in many shapes, 
utilizing divers weaves. and are used for many purposes. The carrying 
basket has been tleacribed. Another common type is a circular flat 
bottomed basket of hexagonal weave- It is of especial interest since this 
type can he duplicated in Oeeamta. Afriea and other regions. For 
temporary purposes, a basket 1 quickly made from o single palm leaf 
by braiding the leaflets together. A number of intricate weaves are 
known preducing interesting hasketry desiena, | Plate X XT] 
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Grass, palm leaves, and splints, are nsed in making basketry. Some of 
the baskets are reinforced and decorated with interwoven cotton thread. 


Bows | Plate XXII 8-14] 

The bows are uniformly large. only those of the Aura showing a 
slight comparative smallness. One how collected from the Naravute 
measures 262 centimetres in length. 

In eroes section, the most tommon is the slightly ovoid; the round bow 
appears, but is less common, and one of rectangular cross section with 
rounded corners that was collected was said to have been made by 
the Suya. 

With the tension of the ¢tring released, the bows are almost 
straight. The Suya bow mentioned is curved outwardly at both ends. 

None of the bows are reinforced even by lashing, The string is made 
of fiber or of burity leaf strands, Part of it is wound about the middle 
of the bow, serving as @ reserve should the string break in drawing 
the bow. 

The Bororo bows show greater specialization and higher technique. 
They are smaller, somewhat flattened. and highly decorated according to 
the membership of the owner in one of the clans. Colbachini has given 
a good description of these. 

The pellet how, similar in almost every feature to one collevted ly 
Max Schmidt from the Guaté, was collected from the Rororo. 


Fish Spears 


A number of spears, used to transix fish found in deep clear pools, 
were collected from the Yuwalapiti-Mehinaku. A Mehinaku with a 
Yawalapiti wife was first seen using one, and later a number were col- 
lected in the Yawalapiti village. 

The spear consist of long wooden shaft. pointed at hoth ends. One 
end receives a large bone conical barbed pomt: the other a long reed 
extension of the shaft, ned only when the depth of the pool is greater 
than the length of the wooden shaft. The total length of the spear, 
including the point and the reed extension, is over six metres, 
| Most of the fishing is done in lagoons or hayous which contamed many 
deep pools, The water is generally erystal clear, so that the hundreds 
of fish swimming ahout close to the bottom can be as easily seen aa in 
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one of our city aquariums. The fisherman stands up in the bow of his 
canoe, while perhaps his wife is doing the paddling and steering, and 
after having chosen his fish, he lets down the spear into the water antil 
the point is close to the fish. and then with a quick thrust impales it, 
The fish are a large size, and will struggle violently. Often it becomes 
necessary for the man to dive overboard holding on to his spear, and 
the battle is continned in the water until the fish becomes exhausted. 
This ig attended with much langhter and jesting by the onlookers and 
by the fisherman himself, 


Arrows [Plate XXII, 1-6, 16-20] 

Proportionately with the large bows used in the region of the Kuleseu 
and Kuluene rivers, the arrows are long and thick, measuring up to two 
metres in length. The arrow consists of a point of bone, wood and in a 
few cases of iron, a foreshaft of wood, a reed shaft and feathering and 
lashings which are usually functional but sometimes merely decoralive. 

Using the points as criteria, they can be classified as follows: 1. A bone 
acuminated point set on the foreshaft diagonally so as to form a barb, 
being bound to it by fiber string and cemented with wax. 2. Bone conical 
acuminted point set on the foreshaft, with a concave base, the points of 
which form two barbs. held on the shaft by wax cement. 3. The same. as 
1, but the bone point has been substituted by one of iron, made from the 
ordinary iron nail, Those arrows that are feathered show the sewed 
technique, the two feathers being but slightly spiralling. Almost all of 
them have a feather decorated butt, which is also reinforeed by fiber 
lashing. The reed shaft is likewise thns reinforced, especially where the 
foreshaft and shaft meet. The wax used to cement the points on to the 
foreshaft is used on some as a decoration, always on the foreshaft, The 
length of the foreshaft is about one-quarter that of the seed shaft. The 
knobbed arrow was not seen. 

The University Museum possesses several specimens of whistling 
arrows. These are feathered. but lack the point and foreshaft. In the 
place of a point there is a tueum nut shell, with slits cut out on ite sides. 
When the arrow is shot a whistling sound is produced. These are used 
only in play. [Plate XXII, 6.] 

Only one arrow with a bamboo blade was collected, and it was claimed 
that it was-a Suya arrow, 4 tribe that was not met by our party. 
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The Bororo arrows chow more specilization and difference in techi- 
nique, They are smaller, in keeping with the emaller bows, with a hner 
reed and wooden foreshaft, Of the bone points, only the conical pomts 
made from the liwmerus of some mammal is in use. Even this point 
is smaller and better made than the Kulusen-Kuluene. The feathering 
is also quite different, The feathers, spiralled, wre lashed to the shaft. 
not sewed, 

The feathers are trimmed on both sides, but unlike the Kulusen- 
Kuhiene type, not to the midrib on one side. The inner surfaces of the 
feathers are toward the shaft and each other. 

Sometimes the foreshaft has many miniature barbs, and in one case 
the foreshaft has been serrated on two sides. 

Often the bone point is lacking. ite place being taken by an aceum- 
nated foreshaft. 

Bamboo blades on the jaguar and war arrows are common and of two 
types—a flat wide blade, and a narrow grooved one. 


Spears and Throwing Sticks 


A number of throwing-sticks were collected, all conforming to the 
same type. Only one shows decorations, which consists of a basket 
sheath. A wooden peg is lashed to the end of the stick, serving to receive 
the butt of the spear. The spear is thrown in the following manner; 
the tip of the imdex finger is inserted in the hele just above the hand 
grasp, the arm is pulled back and the spear thrown without gaiding it 
with the fingers. 

The “spears consist of a reed with a heavy knob at the end, which 
consists often of a piece of wood covered with wax, or sore heavy object. 
The butt is not notched. Many of the spears are inserted in a tucum out 
shell with slits in it eo that a whistling sound is produced when the spear 
is thrown. These spears are used only ina game, which consists of two 
parties lining up facing each other ata good distance and throwing the 
spears at each other. The goal is to hit one of the other party. 

Tt seems that the function of the throwing stick with a true spear. 
such as is used in the Chaco for honting and war, has been forgotten by 
these people. In the forest such a method of hunting would not be 
practicable. [Plate XXIV, 3.] 
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In front of the men’s houses a log is usually kept, on which the men 
sit, and which guests ocenpy until bird stools, or in the case of the 
Naravute, bark stools are brought by the headmen of the village. 

In the houses the hammocks take the place of stools or mats, except 
when biiju is being prepared by the women. In the men’s house there 
are two parallel logs ronning almost its entire length, lashed to the main 
posts. 

In the villages, sitting on the ground is avoided whenever possible. 
Mats, made of lengths of taquora, held together by two strings passed 
through holes in the individual pieces, are used. Such a mat is shown 
in, Plate AATV, 4. Often the upper surface is decorated with incised 
rectilinear geometric patterns, as shown in the sketch. These mats are 
especially weed when making farina or biijn. 

The bark stools-seen among the Naravute which were brought to us, 
is the guests, in place of the bir) stools, consist merely of a piece of 
hark about thirty centimetres long. bent inward and lengthwise. They 
hear no decorations of any kind. 

The bird stools are of the twpe shown in Plate XXIV, 10, 11. They are 
carved from one piece of wood, the head of the bird and the tail being 
easily recognized, althongh the style is extremely simple. The bird rep- 
resented is the harpy eagle, and is in some way connected with the keep- 
ing of the bird im the cage in the village as deseribed, 

OF the hark and bird stools there are but a few in the village. owned 
only by the headmen, and are used on those occasions when visitors 
arrive wt the village. 

In the canoes the occupants sit on sticks placed crosswise on the 
hottem. The paddlers hold the legs straight before them. or bent, but 
never under them. 

When not sitting on stools. hammocks or mats, the men squat. The 
women double the lege ander them aa seen in Plate XU. 3. When stand- 
ing they frequently lean on each other's shoulders. and alsn employ the 
eranes posture {Plate XII. 4). 


Musical Instruments 


Pan’s pipes are known to all of the peoples on the Kuluseu and 
Kuluene rivers, including the Bakairi. One type consists of five reeds 
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of different lengths, closed at one end. Two or three of the pipes are 
played in unison. Though the intervals between the lowest note and 
the next two in the scale are well defined, there seems to be but a very 
slight difference, if any at all. in the pitch of the notes produced by the 
shorter pipes. This type is used for practicing the music and for personal 
amusement, but not in ceremonies, They are easily made and are curried 
about frequently. Though different sets may be pitehed differently, 
the note intervals seem to be the same, at least in the three sets that 
are in the University Museum collection, though they were collected 
from the Bakairi, the Naravate and the Kalapalu. [Plate XIX, 7.] 

In the Yawalapiti village. the two clowns used pipes made of bamboo. 
Instead of five, they consisted of three pieces, the longest of which 
measured over one and u half metres. The three notes produced, though 
different in piteh, corresponded to the three lowest notes produced on 
the pipes described above. In this partienlur ceremony, each of the 
ten in turn played what may be ealled the lead part. while the other 
played the accompaniment, 

Single end-blown flutes, soch as are illustrated in Plate XIX, 6, are 
conimon to the entire area. They were seen in the Tsuva, Yawalapiti. 
and Naravute village. and apparently were known to the Bakairi and to 
peoples of the other villages. They are made of taquara, and to be 
played they must be well soaked in water, The upper part is so cut ont 
that when the flute is played the chin rests on it. At the other end, 
there is a narrow aperture. Four holes control the piteh of the notes. 
It was noted that the note intervals were the same as those of the Pan's 
pipes, They are used strictly in the ceremonies. and the sight of them 
is prohibited to the women, death being feared for failure to observe 
the tabu. However, not only are the women permitted to listen to them, 
but they are listened to with great pleasure. It was the women that 
prohibited the men to sell them to us tn the Tsuva village, and in the 
Yawalapiti village. the women pretended to weep when it was decided 
to let ne liave them, Three flutes are played together in tle ceremony. 
Both the flutes and the office of playing them in the ceremonies seem 
to he inherited, 

Another flute, smaller than the above mentioned, was obtained at the 
Yawalapiti village: it differs from the others in that close to the top 
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there is a small aperture for blowing. This type need not be wet to 
play. [Plate XTX, 6.| 

The only other object that might be called a musical instrument, that 
was seen in vse, was composed of a mumber of not shells joined together 
by a string and worn by the dance leader on the right ankle. In the 
dance, the beat is always accentuated by the stamping of the right foot 
and these rattles help to make it. more pronounced, 

Gourd rattles were collected from the Bakusiri, and they informed 
me of the existence among them of the bull roarer, which is tabu to the 
women, but neither of these were seen among the other peoples of the 
Kuluseu-Kuluene area. 

The men were never heard to sing. In the ceremonies that are accom- 
panied with singing, the women take that part, generally accompanying 
it with a dance, consisting of linking arms with the palms of the hands 
against each other and the fingers interlaced, and taking three steps 
forward and three backward, leading with the nght foot.. While travel- 
ing, the women were heard to sing softly to themselves, and apparently 
the repertoire is a large one. 


Other Ceremonial Objects 


The use of stools, flutes. and rattles, in connection with ceremonies 
has been noted. Although no ceremonies other than those described in 
the narrative were observed. a number of ceremonial objects were 
collected which show interesting features. 

One of the Naravute masks consists of a piece of knotless netting 
with two aplint rings sewed at the upper portion to represent the eyes, 
und with a painted geometric design in black and red to suggest the face. 
When worn, the net falls over the face and breast. and is kept in place 
hy a string that is tied about the waist, and another about the lead. 

A Yawalapiti mask consists of a tightly woven piece of cloth, ovoid 
in shape, bearing a painted design in black and white. suggesting the 
face. Grass is attached to it on every side, s0 that when the mask is worn, 
the grass falle to the knees. 

Another Vawalapiti specimen consists of a conical shaped hat with 
grass attached to the sides, so that it falls over the fare and neck to the 
shoulders, 
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The headdress shown in Plate XXIV, 8. was collected fron) the Nara- 
vute. but similar objects were seen in the Tsuva ane Yawalupiti village. 
It consists of a gourd painted with geometric figures, m black and white, 
with wicker and grass attachments, 

Woven splint diadems were found in every village. Generally they 
hear geometric designs in black. A specimen from the Nuravute is 
encircled by a band of feather mosaic. These diadems are worn by the 
leaders in the dance, 


Miscellaneous 


Combs are made of splints held in place hy cotton string woven in 
with them. A Yawalapiti specimen is shown im Plate XXTV, 1. The splints 
are further lashed together by transverse pieces of bamboo. A string 
wrapping hides the woven designs on the body of the comb, 

Tobacco ia not cultivated, but some wild form is smoked in the form 
of vigars, thongh not to any extent. [1 is dried and kept in wicker mats. 

Fire-muking is avoided as much as possible. In the villages, the fires 
are kept smouldering when not in use, On canoe trips, fire is carried 
im the stern, both for heat in the early morning, and also to cook the 
fith that are caught. | 

Nordenskiold differentiates two types of drilling applianees found im 
use in South America, both based on the principle of rubbing wood on 
wood. Type A, ‘a wooden stick is twirled in a hole in another stick, 
and where 4 narrow groove more or less marked on one side leads down 
to the tinder. which is placed underneath the stick’: type B. “a wooden 
slick, anally an arrow shaft ie drilled into a slab of hamboo or wood. 
whitch is pierced whereby glowing particles of powdered wood, produced 
by the friction. drop down on the tinder, 

The first method was eeen emploved by the Bororo and also bw the 
native Brazilian ‘woodsmen’ of Matto Grosse, The second method, that 
of piercing. was found among the Kulusen-Kulnuene aborigines, The 
appliance consisted of four or five small pieces of bamboo or other reed, 
tied together on a plane and held by one man m place on the ground. 
A-small hole is made on the upper stick so as to receive the drill which 
is a long reed, twirled rapidly between the paliis by another individual. 
In this manner the drill pierced all of the sticks in succession to the 
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very bottom, when the hot powdered woody particles fell on tinder which 
was fanned to a blaze. Fire was made in about a minute by this method. 


Clothing and Decoration of the Body 


If hy clothing we mean any object worn on the body for protection 
against the inclemency of the weather, or lo cover the genital parts, 
either from a sense of social modesty, or for protection of a practical 
or magical kind, the peoples under discussion are absolutely naked: but 
if our definition for clothing should include the habitual wearing of 
anything on the body, then we can classify these people among those 
that are partly clothed. 

Rarely is a man seen without a waist string, Those who sometimes 
dispense with it are the old. It may consist of merely a cotton or bark 
fiber string, or a roll of such strings, or a string of seed| beads or per- 
forated shell discs, Whatever it may be. it 1s ed in front, Among the 
peoples of the Kuluene the ends are allowed to fall over the genitals, 
but no really serious attempt is made to keep them covered. However, 
‘seems that a sense of shame is connected with its wearing. The follow- 
ing incident illustrates the pom. 

Ata time when 1 was bartering for specimena, with some fifty men. 
women and children about, [ asked for such a waist band. Though I 
offered to buy one for an exceptional price, no man appeared to be 
willing to part with this article. On adding still more objects to what 
already had been offered, one man offered to give it to me on the morrow. 
On my insisting that he give it up then, he did so with the greatest reluct- 
ance, Immediately laughter and cries of derision were directed at him. 
especially by the women, He withdrew with apparent shame, but 
reappeared a few minutes later with his composure regained. He had 
fone to the nearby trees... gotten =e hark fiber and had made ont of it 
« band which he was wearing. It was accepted as a substitate, and he 
was let alone, 

In addition to this band, the men often wear cotton bands at the 
ankles, at the knee, sometimes only below it and sometimes covering 
the knee. Similar bands. or feather bands are worn on the forearms 
and wrists, and the young men, especially those who are not married, 
wear feather ear ornaments, which consist of a stick adorned with bril- 
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liant down, generally of the macaw, inserted in a hole in the lobe of 
the ear. Ohe Anuhukua headman wore a headband of cotton, and one 
of the Yawalapiti headmen wore a diadem of jaguar skin, but Uhese are 
the only occasions when a man was seen wearing any kind of heod ornma- 
ment. except in the ceremonial dances, In addition, some of the men. 
if they have them, wear necklaces of puma or jaguar claws, or a seed 
necklace or mussel shells, but ornaments of this sort are more often 
worn by the children, and not the adults. 

In place of the waist hand, the women wear the “uluri” This consists 
of a square piece of taquara cortex, folded ingeniously in the form of a 
triangle to one of the points of which is tied a thin string. Another 
string passes hetween the folds of the ulurt. When worn, the triangular 
piece rests on the mons veneris and it held in place by one string that 
is worn about the Joins. The other string passes between the labia 
majora. and is hooked behind on the loin string. Before puberty the 
eirls wer nterely the loin strimg. hut once having assumed the ulin it 
ic never taken off. No decoration was seen on the uluri. 

The women do not wear any bands about the arme or legs, the only 
exception to this being in the case of the girl during the puberty initiatory 
period, when her Jegs are bound tightly below the knee and the ankles 
(Naravute) for a period of two months. Some wear necklaces of shell. 
though mot if they have children, for then such articles as may he 
possessed are given to them, or to the men. 

Body painting is practiced by both sexes. more by the tribes living 
on the Kuluseu than those living on the Kultiene. Since this happens 
to be coincident with the fact that the insects are less bothersome on the 
Kiluene. there is a suggestion that such painting is practiced as 4 protec 
tion and not for magical reasons, as Von den Steinen points out. Most 
commonly used is urucum which is put on the entire body in a thick 
laver. even to covering the hair, Piki oil is likewise used. and carried 
along always. That thie last 1 nndouhtedly need for inseel protection 
is well supported by the fact that it is generally put on the back where 
the insects become more annoying to the paddler, since he cunnot easily 
brush them off, even when using a twig with leaves dipped in the stream 
for that purpose. Often the canoes stop and its occupants share this oil 
with one another. whether they belong to the same village or not. gener- 
ously painting each other's backs with it. 
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During the trip, at various times, a number of men were seen that 
were covered completely with soot. However. it coulil not be ascertained 
for what reason this wae done. By my Bukairi, several explanations 
were given: that the man had been working in clearing thie fields. or that 
he had partaken in some ceremony and the svot had not as yet worn 
off, or that he had pat it on for caprice. 

The women often covered the forehead and the face down to the 
cheekbones with a thick layer of urncum. The children alan were often 
so puinted. This seemed to he purely for aesthetic reasons. The men 
never did it, and it was practiced more often by the young women, Tt 
was evidently done with 4 great deal of pride and pleasure, the mothers 
finding especial delight in painting the children in that manner every 
Mornin. 

One of my Bakairi. whose original home liad been on the Rio Nos i, 
one morning appeared with the identical facial painting, but instead of 
using urncom, he had used soot. On my inquiring about it, he said he 
had done it to protect his eyes from the glare, but on being pressed he 
gave me the impression that there were other reasons. The anxiety of 
the Bakairi to appear devoid of practices which are not European 
undoubtedly prevented getting the real reason, Soon after our conver: 
sation he wiped it off. 

The Mehinakn and Yawalapiti women bore three painted purallel 
lines on the wrists, on the forearm. and on the cheek. One of them wane 
actually tattooed in this manner. One Mehinaky living with the Naravute 
hore painted geometric designs on the legs, too indistinct. however, te 
reproduce. 

There is no doubt that body painting for decoration is practiced widely 
aad whenever the mood comes upon the woman, In the ease of the 
men, they bear no painting other than the ordinary urucum protective 
couting except when they take part in same ceremony. The paint is not 
washed off afterwards, but remains on the body until it wears off. 

The universal style of wearing the lair among the men is to cut it 
evenly around the head, following a line a little above the evebrows. In 
addition, the crown is shaven. This latter practice, like the wearing of 
the waisthand, is abandoned by the old men sometimes. 

The wornen cut the hair across the forehead, but let the rest grow long 
and wear it loose. : 
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The heads of the boys before arriving at puberty are often shaven, 
hut the girls wear the hair in the same style as the older women until 
puberty, when the hair is not cut and must be worn over the face until 
after the end of the initiatory period | Plate XII, 3, 4); 

Body hair, especially of the genital parts, ic pulled out by both sexes, 
Hair of the legs and arms is not polled out unless it is unosually thick, 
hut the trunk, the armpits. the face, receive careful atlention.. For this 
purpoce-a spiny grass is used. In contrast with the Bororo. the eyebrows 
are not taken off, 

With the exception of ear piercing, which is performed on the boys, 
no other type of body mutilation is practiced, though the use of piranhia- 
teeth scrapers to draw the evil out of the body in case of sickness, done 
by the individual himself, often leaves marks on the body. This is done 
also to alleviate itching. 

Filing the upper teeth its limited to the Bakairi, who file the upper 
front teeth to a point. 


e * € * 


Each village is composed of a ovanber of houses, generally about five, 
with a headman to each. The heads of households are interrelated, 
often being brothers. In each household a number of families live 
together, each having its own possessions, and its own section of the hut. 
Such a liowsehold generally consists of the headman and his wife, his 
unmarried children and the married females with their husbands and 
children, The young man goes to live in the house of his wife's father, 
bat when he is capable of it he may build his own house. 

There is # nominal head to the village. His authority. however, is 
limited to the ceremonial: in other things he is more of a counsellor than 
a leader. 

The women are actually the anthoritative persons in the village. 
Succession and inheritance is traced through them, and though the 
stranger deals with the men, they consult their women in everything and 
refuse to do anything unless the women ure compliant. Often the women 
are openly more aggressive than the men. 

Marriage takes place soon after the puberty initiations, which both 
boys and girls have to undergo. For the girl. the initiation consists im 
having her legs bound in the manner already described, covering the hody 
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with ashes, letting the lair grow long and over the face, and keeping away 
from the sight of men. During this period she is tanght by the old women 
the various dnties that fall to the lot of women. Everyone in the village, 
inen and women, feels a responsibility toward her, and watch her 
development with sympathetic interest. Numerous gifts are made to her 
so that ahe may become more desirable to the men. The boys undergo 
# corresponding ceremony, but very lithe data was obtained coneern- 
ing it. 

The method of seeking a girl in marriage seems lo be as follows: 
After the man has given the girl's parents some presents, and hus received 
some encouragement from the girl, at nightfall he goes to her house and 
hangs his hammock below hers. They sleep that way that night, On the 
following day, if the girl accepts the proposal she hangs her hanunock 
below his. That being a sign that she has accepted, they cohabit that 
night, und are accepted az man and wife by the community, They live 
with the girl's parents until the man is ready to build a house of his 
own. Probably there are other ceremonial performances to be gone 
through, but a marriage not having been witnessed, no more information 
was had on this point. 

For the boys: marriage occurs later, since often there are no girls in 
that community or a friendly community available for marriage. Sume- 
times it is the male who is lacking. and in that case the girl fares badly. 
However, in most of the marriages the couple eeemed to be of about 
the same age. Only among the Bakairi did I note that several of my 
young canoemen were married to much older women, Lack of marriage- 
able women in # community often brings about a raid on another com- 
munity. In the Tsuva village | found a girl hidden away in one of the 
houses in a special compartment. She refused to go outside. It developed 
that she had been married to a Kamavyalua. had had a sen by him whe 
was then living with her, while the hushand had died. Having no pro- 
iectors in the tribe she ran away to her own people. but was kept in 
hiding Jest the Kamayalna learn of her whereabouts and attack the 
village. 

The usual form of marriage is monogamous. It is a purely practical 
custom. The middle-aged men, and the lheadmen often have two wives, 
but only if they can support that number and the children that may 
come from that unien. A second wife is desired principally for the sake 
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of children. Infant mortality is high, and only a few of one's children 
survive. Thus the headimnan of the Naravute had had nine children by 
his first wife, but all of them had died. With the consent of his wife. 
with whom he has continued to live in a most lovable companionship, 
he married another woman, by whom he las had children that have 
eurvived, 

In suel cases of polygamy there is no sexual jealousy between the 
wives. It was the wife of the Naravute headman whe told of the loss of 
her nine children. and then pointed with pride and pleasure to another 
worn nursing one child and with several others about her, and told 
us that éhe wae the second wife of hier lnshand. The first wife remains 
at the head of the household, the second wife ocenpying a less important 
position. the relationship being more like that of mother and daughter, 

Children are the moat prized possession of the parents, and they are 
dedicated to them with such complete abandon that it is hardly conceiv- 
able untess one is in their company, The child is mursed by the mother 
until it reaches three or four yeurs of age. Food and ornaments are 
always for the children first. All of the men and women that received 
objects from ue in exchange for their hospitality gave most of them 
immediately to the children. Their health is guarded assidnously, as is 
evidenced by the custom of the couvaile, One of the Mehinaku that 
accompanied us had a son about two months old, During the entire 
period that lie was with us, six weeks, he refused to eat anything but 
black pirnuha and biiju. Everything that he received from us he put 
away for “pili his baby. or asked us to keep it for him lest the others 
take it away from him. Likewise the Anahukwa headman kept strictly 
to a black piranha diet. lest the baby sicken and die. 

Not once did [ see any adult seolding a child. As a matter of fact. 
not once did I note any violent altercation among the adults themselves. 
On the other land, | noted ne ease when a child deserved to be scolded. 
They were full of fan, and obedient. There was no organized play for 
the ¢hildren, but the adults, both men and women, plaved with them. 
On their side, they helped the adults, especially in the food quest. The 
first Mehinaku that we met followed us with his wife and his young hahy 
ond litthe girl of perhaps five. The little maiden spent a good portion 
of the day gleefully gathering turtle eges on the sand hank. hand in hand 
with her mother earrying the baby, being taught where to look for nests. 
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The education of the children is taken in hand by the respective 
sexes in things that pertain to them. Thus the making of hiiju ts tauglit 
by the women, but the making of arrows and bows by the men, 

Labor between the sexes is as evenly divided as their physical powers 
permit. Rouglily, the heavy work is done by the men. with the women 
assisting. and the light work is done by the women, with the men assist- 
ing, The men clear the manioe fields. while the women ee to it that 
they are supplied with food: the women do the plunting, but the men 
aid constantly. and it is the same way with gathering, The making of 
farina—the grating and squeezing out of the juice—and the making of 
hiiju is taken care of by the women; but the gathermg of wood, the 
packing of the farina for storing. the making of the baskets, and other 
occupations are taken care of by Ube inen. Fishing is a man’s job, as is 
whatever hunting is done, but the women assist by steerme the canoe 
and doing the light paddling. When actually travelling. the man always 
paddles in the stern, and the woman never paddles if there are lwo men 
‘i ihe canoe. When travelling afoot, the loads are ehared by the men 
and the women in proportion to their physical powers. In short, men 
and women and children mutually help one another in any undertaking. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT UR, 1931-32 


iy (... Leo annw Wooweey 


PCHE tenth season of the Joint Expedition of the British Museum 
and of the University Museum, Philadelphia. began work in the 
field on November 25, 1931. and closed down on Murch 19, 1932, My 
staff included, in addition to my wife, Mr. J.C. Rose. who came out as 
architect for his second season, and Mr. R. P. Rogs-Williameon. who 
acted a general archaeological assistant: Mr. F. L. W. Richardson of 
Boston, Massachusetis, was also attached to the Expedition to make a 
contoured survey of the site [Plate XXVII]. No epigraphist was 
engaged, for the work contemplated was not likely to produce much 
in the way of inscriptions: but an urrangerment was made whereby Dr, 
Cyrus B. Gordon. epigraphist on the Tell Billa Expedition of the Uni- 
versity Museum. could be called upon to give his serviees if and when 
required: artually a single visit enabled him to do all that was essential. 
To each of these I am very much indebted, As uswal, Hamowdi was 
head foreman, with his sons Yahia, [brahim and Alawi acting under 
him, and as usual was invaluable; Yulia also was responsible for all the 
photographic work of the season. The average number of men 
employed was 180, This relatively small number of workmen. and 
the shortness of the season, were dictated partly by reasons of finance 
but more hy the natore of our programme which envisaged not any 
new departure in excavation but the clearing up of various points still 
in doubt and the further probing of sites already exeavated. with a 
view to the final publication of the results of former seasons: the work 
wae therefore rather seattered, five different areas being investigated in 
In the published plans of the Temenos (Museum Journal, xx, 2. 
Plates LIV; Antiquaries Journal, x. Plaws AXIX-XXXI1) it will he 
observed that tmumediately inside the “Cyrus” Gate on the northeast 
side there is a large area in which no buildings at all are shown. The 
ground surface here has been much denuded by water action and the 
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probability of any buildings of the historic periods surviving had 
seemed so slight that for eight years T had left the site severely alone. 
In the winter of 1929-30 a trial trench cut just inside the gate brought 
to light a bitamen-lined tank of Third Dynasty construction. Unprom- 
ising as the area was. there did seem therefore a possibility of recover- 
ing enough to fill in @ blank in the ground-plan and complete our 
knowledge of the topography of the Temenos. This season the trial 
trench was enlarged in every direction. Close to the Temenos Wall 
there were found remains of various periods, but the walls were too 
fragmentary to give any plan or any idea of the nature of the buildings 
of which they had formed part. A very little way inland the lust ves- 
tiges of the historic periods gave ont and we encountered only wall 
fragments of plane-convex mud bricks, these also quite incoherent and 
so shoddy in character that the mean houses to which they belonged 
would searcely have heen worth excavating even had they heen toler- 
ably well preserved, Our results here were therefore largely negative, 
Tt was evident that in the time of the First Dynasty of Ur this part 
of the site was occupied not by temples but by small private houses: if 
there was 4 Temenos at that date it did not extend so far from the 
“iggurat as the “Cyrus” Gate of the Neo-Babylonian enclosure, Under 
the Third Dynusty there was here an important building to which the 
tank belonged, and » second (apparently. like the first, constructed hy 
Dung) whose southwest front lay inside the late Temenos line but ite 
main part extended beyond that line to the northeast: at that date 
therefore the official buildings in this quarter stood in no relation to 
the limite chosen for Nelmchadnezzar's Temenos: The Kaasite period 
saw the ante onee more oceupied by private houses the mins of which 
extended right under the foundations of Nebueliadnezzar's wall, The 
conclusion # that, in this part at least, Nebuchadnezzar’s cround-plan 
was not dictated by tradition or by the existence of ancient temples 
which hud to be included in his Sacred Area. but. in all probability, 
he was enlarging that area in order to provide room for new buildings 
of his own foundation, A single length of heavy mud-brick wall with 
buttressed face. of Neo-Babylonian date, which runs parallel with the 
Temenos wall at a distance of eighteen meters from i. may be Nebu- 
chadnezzar's work und explain the ulignment of his enclosure. 
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In the First Dynasty ruins there were found a few clay tablets and 
jar-sealings, hut otherwise the site was barren of objects. 


Tue CeMereny Srre 

At the close of the season 1928-29, there wae found at the northeast 
limit of the predynastic cemetery a grave, PG/1422, which in my 
report (Antiquaries Journal, 1x, page 307) I described as apparently 
of intermediate date inasmuch as its contents combined the characters 
of the earlier and of the Sargonid periods. In the season 1929-30) there 
were found in the immediate neighbourhood of this grave two pits 
(PG)'1846-7) which Lad been plundered in the time of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur but retained untouched certain subsidiary buriala whose 
furniture was also of mixed character. In all of them the pottery was 
that found in graves dated by inscriptions and so forth. to the Sargonid 
Age. The cylinder seals were not quite Sargontd in type but manifestly 
later than the First Dynasty of Ur: the jewellery was for the most part 
late, but a gold figurine in PG 1422 recalled rather the style of the early 
graves. and come of the weapons were cast. and of the types found in 
the Royal cemetery, but there were examples of the hammered copper 
weapons which by the Sargonid time had replaced bronze castinys, A 
careful analysis of all the graves in the cemetery area. worked aut in 
the summer of 1931, confirmed first impressions. [t became clear that 
on the northeast ontskirts of the old cemetery there was « homogeneous 
group of graves which, while coming very close to the Sargonid in 
date, were yet definitely earlier than Sargon; moreover they presented 
certain unusual featres. in that PG/1422 was very much richer than 
any other late grave found, and PG/1846 and 7 were large rectangular 
shafts each containing a number of graves arranged round their sides 
(the middle of the shaft. presumably the place of the principal burial, 
had been plundered) so that they bore some resemblance to the royal 
graves, for example PG) 1054, It seemed to me tolerably certain that 
we had here interments of the time of the Second Dynasty of Ur. pos- 
sible that they were royal graves, The presence of subsidiary burials 
wave colour to the latter view. the doubt as to the date of the Second 
Dynasty and the probubility that it preceded the Sargonid age by a 
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relatively short space of time supported the former. That the graves 
were not of the First Dynasty of Lr was shown by the seals and by the 
pottery, for the types known to be characteristic of that dynasty were 
conspicnously lacking here. and some at least of the Sargonul types 
found had not been introduced. so far as we know, ander the First 
Dynasty. More evidence was required however, Tlie area in whieh 
further graves of this group could be found was limited, for the great 
mausoleum of Dungi and Bur-Sin. lying just ta the northeast of those 
already excavated, had destroyed all earlier remams down to the Jem: 
det Nasr level. but between the mausoleum and the exeavations of 
former seasons there was a strip of ground not yet touched, and it was 
aceordingly marked down for clearance this winter. 

The first result of ome work was to expose to ground level the outer 
(southwest) wall of the mausoleum [Plate XXVIIL 1|. This eplendid 
example of Third Dynasty brickwork ranks second only to the Zig- 
eurat in quality and in preservation. Like the Ziggurat. the wall is 
laid ont not in a straight line but in @ slight convex curve. and the 
buttressed wall-face also is not only battered but convex vertically; the 
most striking feature is at the south end where the two rounded corners 
resting on square bases are really magnificent | Plate XXIX, 1]. Each 
of these corners had been breached, in each case to exactly the same 
height above the foundation, presumably by robbers in search of 
foundation-deposits: the only other corner of the building which sur- 
vives (the west corner) was excavated by us, a shaft being driven down 
into the brickwork from above to below the foundation of the saper- 
structure, but no foundation-deposit was discovered; whether the old 
robbers had any better luck it is impossille tw say, 

The Dongi mausoleum originally stood in a hallow. or perhaps il 
would be more acenrate to say on a terrace cut into the slope of the 
old cemetery site: the top two courses of its foundation offset were 
exposed, Int from the wall the ground level sloped up steeply to the 
high ground on the southwest, On the slope elose to the wall we found 
some two hundred bricks either stamped with the Dangi stamp or beur- 
ing the finger-prints whieh his brick-makers favoured. They were 
stacked in regular rows. leaning one against the other, three and four 
deep, and obviously had been put liere for use in the buililing but left 
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because they were superfluous to it, Tt is a curious commentary on the 
umenities of the Third Dynasty city that a pile of waste bricks should 
have been Jet lie in the proximity of one of the most important build. 
ings until they were covered by rubbish. Under the bricks we found 
a very large number of inseribed tablets. (apparently business docn- 
ments, but they have nor yet been read) which had been spread over 
# piece of matting and then the bricks had been stacked above them. 

The level at which grayes could first be detected, that is the level 
of the tops of their shafts, was virtually that of the Third Dynasty 
ground-level against the Dungi mausolemm, but here the slope of the 
ground has to be taken into account: in the time of Dungi more than 
three meters of deposit lay above the shafts: and since the workmen 
who cleared the ground for the building cut it back at a slope, they 
failed to discover them. Bur-Sin’s workmen found and plundered 
PG /1846 and 7—hricks stamped with the king's name and quantities 
of bitumen, were found by us deep in the shafts—hecause Bur-Sin's 
annex projected to the southwest and encroached on the cemetery area, 
bat though the vault foundations eut intw the side of PG /1848,. the 
workmen failed to detect its presence and left it otherwise undisturbed. 
The terrace ent back inte the hill for the northwest annex of Bur-Sin 
lay so much higher than that of Dungi that the oversight is easily 
explamect. 

We discovered and cleared two shafts and part of a third, PG /1848 
and PG/1819 (the partially cleared shaft) lie to the northwest of 
PG /T847. which was dug in 1929-30; PG/1850 lies to the southeast of 
PG/1646. All the shafts lie in a row, and their southwest sides are iin 
absolute alignment; they are separated from each other only by narrow 
walls of unexeavated soil: they should therefore be almost conlempa- 
rary: at any tate there must have heen some mark above-ground which 
defined exactly their position and enabled the grave-digvers to keep 
their line true and to avoid disturbing the next grave. From the point 
of view of chronology. which was the main interest of our excavalion, 
the fact of prime importance was the following:—A wall of mud-hrick 
ran from northwest to southeast above the southwest edee of the line 
of shafts. At the northwest end. by PG ‘1848 and 1849, we failed to 
trace it. but there were remains of it over PG 1847 and al the south- 
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east end of the excavated area it was standing to a height of 2.25 meters, 
It was 2.40 meters wide at the base. diminishing to 1.50) meters, and 
was built partly on the firm soil into whieh the shafte had heen sunk, 
but for nearly half its width i rested on the filling of those shafts, and 
it also overhung the pit at the bottom of which was the grave PG/1422. 
A branch wall ran out from it along the southeast edge of PC,1850, 
likewise resting half on the grave-filling-and half on the solid ground. 
and there were traces of a similar branch-wall! along the northwest edge 
of the same grave, although these were so scanty that without the 
other walls they could scurcely liuive been taken as evidence, P ossibly 
the main wall was huailt to define the new cemetery area; possibly it 
was, with the branch walls. part of a superstructure common to all the 
shafts: in any case it can have been built only after the shufts had been 
duz and filled in again. The mad bricks of which the wall was built 
were of the plano-convex Ivpe. much rounded above, measuring 0.27 
x 0.17 meter with & masxinninm thickness of 0.10 meter. In the founda- 
tions of the wall there was found a hollow in which lay piled, one on 
the top of another. five copper heads of hulls [Plate XXX. 5]. The 
heads had obviously belonged either to statues of animals or to furii- 
ture: either, that is, to reliefs or figures in the round such as deco- 
rated the facade of the First Dynasty temple at al “Ubaid, or to such 
things us the hliarps found in the ‘old cemetery’: but they had been 
broken off from whatever it was to which they had belonged and had 
been deposited in the wall foundation as fragments. It is natural there- 
fore to assume that they were older than the wall iteel!. Now in point 
of style the heads closely resemble those of al “Ubaid. and contrast 
strongly with the many animal heade from the old cemetery: they have 
all the formed conventions of Virst Dynasty art and have altogether 
lost the naturalism of the predynastic sculptures; it is impossible. to 
mistake their parentage. We have no means yet of knowing how long 
the First Dynasty canons persisted; the heads might be considerably 
later than A-an-ni-pad-da, but they cannot be much earlier; fortunately 
us evidence for date they are superfluous, 

The existence of the plano-convex wall over the top of the shafts 
and the presence in the shaft PG/1818 of both rectangular and plano- 
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convex bricks (see below the detailed description of the shaft) prove 
that the graves date from the moment of transition from the plano- 
convex. period to that in which square bricks were used for huilding, 

At Tello it has been proved that plano-convex bricks were employed 
until the reign of Entemena and then went out of fashion. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the eluange took place at more or less the same time 
throughout Sumer, at least within the margin of a century or so; and 
though at Ur ne definite evidence has been f ortheoming we can fairly 
sty that our plano-convex wall and the shaft eraves beneath it are not 
later than Entemena.’ One recognised system of dating would make 
Entemena come about 2800 Bc, lie heing the fifth descendant of 
Ur-Nina. who is put at between 3000 and 2900 8.c2 This would seen 
to be too early a date for our shaft graves, 

The general resemblance between the contents of the shaft graves 
and those of dated Sargonid graves in the matter of headdress, most of 
the pottery.” and many of the metal types, fayours.a reasonably close 
connection in time, something much shorter than the three or four 
centuries implied by the early dating of Entemena. On the other jiarrel, 
certain noticeable differences, for example, in the cylinder seals, and 
in some metal types, and the survival of predynastic axe forma. and the 
use of plano-convex bricks in the graves as contrasted with their com- 
plete disappearance by the time of Sargon, necessitate a real time ap 
between them and, therefore, between Sargon and Entemena. This is 
against Weidner and Christian and would agree with Sidney Smith’s 

‘The acchiealogical evidenee given in the following. paragraph would exclude (he posal. 
bility of the chonge taking place ot Ur later thaw ut Teo and therefore of bringing the date of 
the graves dhewn int the Sergoniil period: the fart that ut Tello the change comes in the 
middle of ane king» reign aml not for example, ut the beginning af @ pew imnasty wold 
rather sigerst that the improved. type of brick wae borrowed from ehewhere and nol a =por- 
tancous local invention. 

"tol, Mistery and Monuments of tir, page 20, Sidues Smith, Early Mistery of Assyria, 
page W, would pur UeNing laer, abou 2700 94, and weld) oake the downfall of thi Second 
Jynmety of Ue come just about thes at the hands of Lagesh, whereas Gald lod rather favoured 
the Fiest Dysmety of Ur ae the vietion of the Lagash conquey, Weidner ont Christian, drchis 
jar Orientionchung, Bund +, page 141, pot Entemena at dbout 2350 a. anil therefore mme- 
diwtely before Sargon of Akkad (2528 a.c.), 

“OM the forty-five types of clay veserle found in the hlialt groves onal ey PS / gn hwetity-twe 
ate found elsewliore tn the cemetery area only in ‘argomid groves, eleven are common to the 
Swrgonid anil to the early cemetery, four occur in the later graves of the revatio eemetory 
und ore viet Tound in Sergonid groves, unil eight ate perulior to the shaft eteves and can 
thegefore lee called apeeifically “Sceoml Dynae” types, Tihexe figures cesilt frou the study af 


the 1850 graves in the cemetery area; at enlarged litsie of ately might munity the figures 
lightly tat woul tot, | intagine, ecrinuely change therm, 
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chronology. bringing Entemena down to about 2600 8.c, Again the 
marked difference between the furniture of the shaft graves and the 
pottery and cylinder seals of the First Dynasty of Ur must mean that 
that dynasty is considerably earlier than the graves and, therefore. than 
Eintemena: i is entirely opposed to that manipulation of the King-liste 
by which Weidner and Christian make the First Dynasty and Ur-Nina 
contemporary. and supports Sidney Smith's contention. The yet more 
marked contrast between the shaft graves and those of the Royal 
Cemetery puts out of court the theory of Weidner and Christian that 
the Royal Cemetery should be dated to the First and Second Dynasties 
of Ur.* 

Admitting that the relative date for the shaft graves is established— 
that they are mot later than Entemena and might be contemporary with 
any one of the Lagash rulers preceding him—is there any excuse for the 
further assumption that they represent the Second Dynasty? That 
there should exist at Ur graves of the Lagash period is inevitable: but 
is there anything to connect them with « particular dynasty of kings of 
Ur whose names do not occur in them and whose date is admittedly 
unknown? Their position in the time sequence, between the First 
Dynasty and Sargon, is compatible with whatever exact date be assigned 
to the Second Dynasty. but that is clearly not enough, 

T have remarked that PG/1422 was unusually rich: indeed. for its 
wealth of gold and other objects it stood out from the general run of 
lute (Sargonid) graves almost as conspicuously as did that of Mes- 
kalam-dag from the private graves of the early Royal Cemetery. [t was 
also very moch richer than any one burial in the graves PG’1846-50, 
but these were distinguished from it in another way just as the royal 
tombs of the old cemetery were distingnished from Mes-kalam-dug's 
erave, PG /1422 was « plain pit containing a single burial, the body 
placed in a wooden coffin, the objects put some with the body and some 
in the pit outside the coffin, PO/1846-50 were large shafts containing 
i number of bedies, buried separately and generally in coffins (some 
were wrupped in matting) but buried all at the same time anil with 
elaborate and long drawn-out ceremonies, No such multiple burials 
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ocenr amongst the private graves of the old cemetery, nothing like 
them is found in the Sargonid graveyard: but the analogy with the 
old reyal tombs is striking. But though most of the bodies are ade- 
quately adorned with gold. the ornaments are very uniform: the prin- 
cipal burials, denoted as such by their position. are but lithe richer 
than the rest, and there is none of the violent contrast that distin: 
guished the orcupant of a royal tomb-chamber from his followers in 
the sleath-pit. Lf these are royal graves, they are the graves of very 
minor rovallies; and, while it is of course possible that the kings of the 
Second Dynasty were no more than that, I am far from claiming that 
these are their graves. It might be argued that they are ‘death-pite’ 
belonging to tombs placed elsewhere.’ possibly even above the lop of 
the shaft; it is difficult not to push the obvious dmalogy with the royal 
tombs of older date. The closest parallel is with the roval tomb 
PG/1054° where the shaft was filled in by degrees and the upper 
burials are individually complete, as here, though in PG/1054 the 
tomb-chamber was at the bottom of the pit. The most moderate state- 
ment would perhaps be this: we have here graves rich, but not so rich 
ag to be necessarily royal, of a quite abnormal type, a partial parallel! 
to which is only found in connection with kings’ tombs of a much older 
date. and they belong to a period which may well coincide with that 
during which there were again kings at Ur; to connect them with the 
reign of those kings may explain their peculiarities: to attribute then 
to any other period (which would be no Jess arbitrary) would make 
them inexplicable, 

In any case we have one important historical result. These ahaft- 
graves, dating as they do before the ¢lose of the ‘plano-convex’ period 
and being demonstrably not of the First Dynasty. prove that it was the 
Second and not the First Dynasty of Ur that was overthrown hy Ean- 
natum of Lagash., Of the Lagash domination the excavations have 
produced evidence enough. but there liave been no names on the Ur 
side to correlate its rnlere with those of Lagash, and it was open to 


“Tn the old cemetery, PG/1237 wee a desih-pit eparated from its toml-chamber: in 
PG /1031 the desthpit lay under the chamber, 


“For a section of thie see Antiqnories Journal, ix, Plaie XXVL 
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suggest that Eannatum iestroyed the First Dynasty and that the 
shadowy Second Dynasty must be interpolated between the earlier 
dynasty of Bannatum and the rule of the later patesis Ur-Ban and 
Gudea: that ie now shown to be impossible. It is satiefactory that the 
conclusion so enforced does in a measure support the evidence of the 
King-lists. 


Description of PG/1848 | Figure 1) 


The shaft measured 15.30 x 7.50 meters and was fairly rectangular: 
the angles were oriented to the points of the compass with tolerable 
accuracy, The top of the shaft wae firet discernible at a depth of 0.40 
meter below the foundation offset of the Bur-Sin mausoleum: the bot- 
tom lay at 6.50 meters below that level. The sides of the shaft sloped 
slightly in from the vertical and were for the most part simply cut in 
the soil; in places, where the mixed rubbish gave a bad face. they were 
smoothed with mud plaster. 

The southeast wall was preserved to 4 greater height than the north- 
west, where denudation had been more serious. Inside the shaft there 
was a top filling of rubbish containing a great deal of broken pottery, 
which at the southeast was 1.40 meters thick und sloped slightly so that 
at the northwest it had a thickness of 2.10 meters. The pottery waa not 
of a very decisive nature, but contained examples which would seem 
to be more characteristic of the Third Dynasty of Ur than of the Sar- 
vonid age. and the impression recorded at the time of digging was that 
there had been disturbanee here, and that the filling was of later date 
than the shaft itself. 

At a depth of 140 meters the mixed filling gave place to one of 
broken mud brick, a packing which extended for 4.00 meters from the 
southeast side and then broke away and the mixed filling continued, as 
alreaily said, to a ower level. Below the unbroken mimd-brick packing 
was # wall of mad brick 0.40 meter high and 1.95 meters long; it ran 
at right angles to the southeast side, and the plastered fave of the latter, 
corresponding to a branch wall. made a niche. in which waa a brick 
iltar 0.10 meter high standing on a plastered floor of mud brick 0.30 
meter thick. Below this a stratum 0.70 meter thick of mixed rulihish 
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was sneceeded by more packing of mud bricks: these. like those of the 
tonstruction above. were rectangular and measured 0.26 x 0.16 x 0.85 
meter, This packing extended unbroken over the whole areu of the 
shaft, and on the surface of it, close to the northwest side. there was 
found a grey steatite circular stamp seal with a figure of a buffalo and 
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inscription of the Mohenjo-daro type (U, 17649: Plate XXX, 2). Is 
was difficult to say whether the seal belonved to the floor on which it 
lay or to the mixed filling which here came right down to that 
floor level. A aliell evlinder seal (U. 17650) and two circular inscribed 
tablets (U. 17653) were found close to it but more in the rubhish 
stratum and did not help to date it. 

On the brick floor, in the southeast half of the shaft. there was a 
second walled niche and altar Iving almost under the first but further 
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out into the shaft and oriented at right angles to it; one of the walls 
of the lower niche had been carried up so that its upper part could be 
incorporated in the higher niche: this would be evidence that the proc- 
ess of filling mn the shaft with successive straty was continuous anid 
done to a definite scheme. In the floor there were several shiullow holes 
either cut simply into the packing or lined with bricks set on edge 
which contained wood ashes and had clearly been fireplaces.’ From 
the niche there extended along the southeast side of the shaft a sort of 
mastaba or beneh of briek 2.20 theters long and set back 1.60 meters 
from the niche front, Ou the other side of the niche its southwest wall 
had been widened by a bench. 0.85 meter wide. of earth carefully 
plastered. standing 0.30 meter high and running hack to the side of 
the shaft. 

The brick floor was 1.00 meter thick: below it was a anooth clay 
floor in which there were fireplaces irregularly placed: one of these 
was a quite elaborate structure with a bitumen-lined hollow under 
which was a sort of vent filled with ashes. 

Immediately below the clay Noor there were encountered the tops 
of walls of mud brick forming a rectangular enclosure: these walls 
actually went down for 0.80 meter, but half their height was hidden, 
and the enclosure was surrounded by a fluor lying 0.40 meter below 
the clay floor with the fireplaces. In the enclosure there were found 
small animal bones. grain and ashes. and an (early) lapis lazuli evlinder 
seal (U. 17656): all probably were remains of some sacrifice; in the 
floor outside the enclosure there were agaim fireplaces. The enclosure 
walls were of plane-convex mud bricks; on the northwest these were 
eloped and emoothly plastered with mod, In the west corner of the 
shaft at this level there was a eort of Mastala standing 0.40 meter above 
floor level (the walle went down 0.30 meter below the floor) filled with 
earth and onud-plastered. 

All the burials in the pit lay below this last floor: the chief burial 
wae lieneath the enclosure, another important burial beneath the altar 
of the second floor, a third alongside this. and the rest scattered but for 
the most part in the southwest part of the ahalt'e area. They were not 


‘For this rompare the Koval woh shalt P/O) datiquaries Journal, mn, Mote XXVI, 
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all at the same level. but all must have been contemporary in that all 
lay above the pit's bottom and below the floor with fireplaces which 
represents the first stage in the filling of the shaft. In no case was it 
possible to detect any pit cut from above; the bodies. in coffina or other: 
wise, seem to have been laid on the filling as this was put in, and 
therefore it can happen that one is set directly above another (F lay 
immediately over M), 

Burial R. Below the enclosure there had been sunk in the bottom of 
the shaft a roughly rectangular pit large enough to contain a coffin: the 
pit was lined with matting, The coflm was of wood and measured 
1.55 x 0.60 meter: it lay northwest by southeast. In it was a body laid 
on its right side, the head northwest, the legs slightly flexed. the arms 
bent and the hands brought across the chest. Behind the legs were the 
remains of a large copper cauldron; a copper how! lay in front of the 
thigh, and by the waist and knees were two examples of a clay vase-type 
familiar in the Sargonid period. Behind the head was a copper axe— 
welded, not cast—also of late type. The personal ornaments were four 
bracelets, two of copper, one silver and one gold: on the head three 
gold frontlets. ovals of sheet metal, a twisted gold hair-ribbon. two 
gold hair-rings. Round the neck were two necklaces, one of very small 
gold and carnelian heads, one of large gold ball beads and very lurge 
beads of carnelian, agate and marble (U, 17813). 





In the grave but outside the coffin had heen set a number of objects ; 
four of these were copper vessels, two of them large eaulilrona, 4 vase 
and a shallow bowl. all in very bad condition. a copper trident with 
prongs 0.35 meter long, a copper dagger, and seven clay vessels. 

At the foot of the grave was a second shallow depression in the bot: 
tom of the pit in which were a bitumen model boat 1.55 meters long 
and U.35 meter wide, in or hy which were two clay pots, and a sort of 
table made of reeds over-laid with a coating of anooth clay LOO s 0.70 
meter square. by which was a (broken) clay pot | Plate XXXL. 1]. 

To the southeast of this grave and lying underneath the altar of the 
upper floor was a separate burial S. The coffin was of reeds over a 
wooden frame and the impression of it in the soil was admirably pre- 
served, 60 that not only the individual reeds could he distinguished but 
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even the strings which secured them one to another and to the frame 
| Plate XXXY, 2]. [t measured 1.75 x 0.70 meter: the sides were 0.55 
meter high to whieh had to be added the height of the gable roof, 

In the coffin the body lay on its right side. the head northwest. the 
legs slightly flexed, On the forehead were two gold frontlete: close by 
was a twisted gold hair-ribbon, and near the right ear a gold ear-ring; 
round the neck a string of gold and carnelian diamond beads, a second 
string of small gold and carnelian ball heads, and a third of large gold 
balls and very large beads of carnelian, agate and steatite. Between the 
hands wast 4 copper bowl. diameter 0.14 meter, stuck to which was a 
gold finger-ring and a pair of gold ear-rings. By the hands was a copper 
knife, a wolfs tooth. and, by the pelvis, a single shell ball bead 
(U. 17816), 

Parallel to grave 5 ind partly underneath it was another reed coffin, 
burial T. The body lay almost on its back, the head northwest and 
turned over the right shoulder, the legs practically straight, On the head. 
four gold frontlets and a twisted gold huir-ribhbon: near the head was a 
gold finger-ring and interlaced with it two gold ear-rings which evidently 
had not been worn but put as offerings into the grave. Rownd the 
neck was a string of small diamond heads in gold, carnelian and lapis 
lamali, and a second string of small gold and carnelian ball beads. some 
fluted, and some large heads, the order disturbed, of carnelian, agate 
and lapis lazuli with gold balls, On each arm was a plain silver bracelet; 
by the shoulder a straight eopper pin, by the lip a shell evlinder seal 
and a copper axe af the same Ive as that found in Burial Ry w hemis- 
pherical copper bow! in front of the breast, and with it a copper vase. 
and twe clay vases both of “Sargenid’ type. completed the grave fur- 
niture (U. 17815). 

To judge by their position these were the three principal graves. and 
their contents were also the richest, but of the others. A. B, F, G, M, 
and P had gold frontlets and twisted hair-rihbons and small gold objects 
auch as ear- or linger-rings and lwade: buriale C, D, J, K. L (a child's 
grave}. N. Q (also a child's grave}, and U were peor; the bodies were 
wrapped in matting or simply placed in a matting-lined depression, 
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Shaft Grave 1850 | Figure 2) 

The shaft was rectangular, measuring 8.20 x 4.60 meters and was 
first distinguished immediately under the Third Dynasty level: hut as 
in the time of the Third Dynasty the ground sloped sharply wp from 
the wall of the Dungi mausoleum towards the southwest. the ‘level’ 
estimated by the footings of that wall is not really reliable and the top 
of the shaft was more probably from one to two meters under the 
atirface. The wall of plano-convex mad bricks ran over the seuth- 
western side of the shaft, resting partly on its edge and partly on its 
filling; the burials against the southwest face of the shaft were therefore 
underneath the foundations of the wall.” At L40 meters below the top 
of the shaft there was a layer of matting spreail over the whole area. 
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There were four rich burials, 3, 8.9 and 13 (see Nigure 2), of which 
4 and 13 appear to have been the most important, lying side hy side 
and at the same depth, 2.50 meters, below the top of the shaft in ite 
east corner, [na walled enclosure to the northeast of them were the 
skeletons of three goats, clearly the remains of a funerary sacrifice. 
Both of these two burials, and number 3, were in coffins of reed matting 
over a wooden framework; number 8 was only wrapped in mats. 

Burial 9, The coffin measured 1.70 x 0.80 meter and lay northeust 
by southwest: the body was on its right side, the head southwest, the 
legs flexed. On the head were two frontlets of thin sheet gold and 1 
gold ear-ring; w necklace of gold, carnelian and agate heads was round 
the neck, on each wrist one gold and one silver bracelet: by the hip 
was a cylinder seal of lapis lazuli and by the feet an object of thin silver 
plate now destroyed, By the shoulder lay a cast bronze axe of the ‘old 

“The degth below the nedern surlare was 6.00 meters. 
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cemetery’ type [Plate XXX. 1]. Two copper bowls, a copper vase and 
4 copper strainer, a copper cauldron and a copper ‘marmite’ with cari- 
nated rim were in the grave. together with seven clay vessels of which 
two hematite-washed and burnished pots were typically Surgonid, Ont- 
side the grave there was a copper trident 0.56 meter long, and a bitumen 
model bout; the last lay just above the grave, and was unusnall y large. 
measuring 1,51) meters in length with a width of 0.35 meter. 

Burial 13. The eoflin lay northeast by southwest: the body was on 
its left side. the head southwest. the legs slivhtly flexed. On the head 
were two Trontlets of thin sheet gold, three twisted gold hair-ribhons, 
a pair of gold hair-rings, and round the neck two necklaces, respectively 
of gold and carnelian diamonds ‘and of larger beads of agate. carnelian 
and gold. On each wrist were two silver bracelets and on a finger of 
the right land a gold spiral finger-ring, By the waist were two «mall 
bowls. one of silver and one of copper; by the feet a spouted “mannite’ 
of copper containing four more copper vessels. a bowl, a tumbler and 
two pots: at the foot of the vrave, owt<ide the coffin, were two clay vessels, 

Burial 3 was in coffin unusually well preserved, so much so that 
a model of the framework could be made to seale during the process 
of excavation, The body lay on its left side with the head northwest 
and the legs flexed. With it were a #old frontlet and eur-rings, a necklace 
of zold und curnelian heads, it cylinder seal, Iwi copper bracelets, a 
copper bowl! and bucket and three elay vessels. Underneath the coffin. 
between two layers of matting. were two copper spear-heads and two 
copper discs which may be butt ends of spears, two copper bracelets, 
# copper saucer. and a number of translucent caleite beads and a clay 
pot with burnished hematite wash surface. 

Burial 8. The body was wrapped in malting: it had a gold frontlet 
and three twisted gold hair-ribhons, two gold huir-rings and two ear 
rings. two necklaces with gold and stone beads, 4 finger-ring of spiral 
silver wire and four silver bracelets, a silver pin, straight. over the left 
breast. a copper spear and howl. a copper saucer, a shel] cylinder seal, 

Burial 14 was also in matting and had a twisted gold hair-ribbon, 
one pair of gold and one of silver lwir-rings, two necklaces, one with 
gold beads, two copper bracelets and a copper bowl, Niunbers 1, 4, 
anil 5 were only groups of clay pots with no bodies: the other buriuls 


were poor. 
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Tae Ziccurat | Plate XXV1| 

In the season 1923-24 the top of the Zigeurat was cleared of rubble. 
the plans were drawn out by Mr. Newton, and a suggested restoration 
of the building as it was after the restoration by Nabonidus in the 
sixth century was published in Antiquaries Journal. v, page 9. figure 1. 
t was at the time in-agreement with most of the details of that restora- 
tion, but ¢inee then a good deal has happened. In the first place we 
have learnt more than we then knew about the brickwork of the various 
periods; and | began to be doubtful about certain points in our original 
seheme. Dr. W. Andrae, Director of the Vorderasiatische Abteilung of 
the Berlin Museum, who visited Ur in 1926, suggested to me that the 
bricked-up recesses in the top stage of the tower might be ‘keys’ for 
securing 4 case-wall to the core, quoting analogies from the excavations 
at Babylon, At firet | was not convineed, but as I had always felt that 
our only explanation of these recesses was unsatisfactory, 1 grew erad- 
nally more inelined towards his view, A further dificulty was that our 
original reconstruction made the Ziggurat not very much higher than 
the existing rain; it seemed doubtful whether the dilapidation of such 
a building to its present dimensions would! account for the mass of 
debris which we had cleared from agaist its walls. This winter Mr. Rose 
put the matter to the test by calculating the extent of that dilapidation 
and the cubic contents of the debris. The problem was not simple, for 
allowance had to be made for wind action both in heaping wp sand 
against the building and m denuding the rnine and the rubbish-heaps. 
wod also for the contribution made to the rubbish-heaps by the Neo- 
Babylonian buildings erected either against or close to the walle of the 
lower on each of tts four sides, buildings of which very little survives 
as a basis for caleulation. Naturally nothing like accuracy could be 
achieved, but on the most conservative estimate it became clear that for 
the tower to be buried as it was, at least four meters and probably a 
good deal more would have to be added te its height as given by the 
restoration published in 1925. Bit an addition to the heteht of the 
Zigenrat involved a radical change in its plan also, for the upper stair- 
cases suggested in Mr. Newton's drawing could not be carried higher 
without reducing the area on the top stage available for the site of the 
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temple to impossibly small limits or to nothing. Moreover if Dr. Andrae’s 
suggestion were correct the top staze would have to he remodelled alto- 
gether. The whole question of the Ziezurat liad to be wken up a seconil 
Lime. 

Further, in 1993-24 we were coneerned only with the latest phase 
of the building. Great care therefore had been taken not to destroy 
any of the existing brickwork, which was for the most part the brick- 
work of Nabonidus. and no attempt had been made to probe into this 
and see whether anything of the superstructure of the earlier Zigeurat 
survived ata lower level. In view of our general prograny of tracing a2 
fully as possible the history uf the Ziggurat site, the time had come to 
try for farther light om the Zigeurar as built by Ur-Engur. even at the 
cost of damage to the existing monument. 

Only a small number of men were employed on the top of the tower, 
and the later brickwork was cut away only where results essential wo 
the working out of the Third Dynasty plan could reasonably be expected: 
at the end of the season all the trenches so made were filled in again, 
hoth to protect the older remains and to restore the ruins to its normal 
appearance. A very full photographic record was made of all the Third 
Dynasty work found, and Mr. Rose's plans and sections record every 
individual burnt brick of that work. It will be some time before all 
our data can be assembled and assessed, and reconstructed drawings 
made of the twa Aigeurats: but the data are surprisingly full. ard about 
the Third Dynasty building in particular we learnt very much more than 
we had ventured to hope, 

At either end of the Ziggurat and along jts northeast side there were 
found in site remains of the barnt brick paving of the first terrace, 
giving therefore the exact height of the lowest stage of the building. 
On the northeast side, where the three great stairways meet, the orig- 
inal Third Dynasty treads were found, much damaged but recognizable, 
2.0 meters under those of the Nahoniduz reconstruction. The landing 
on Which they convergei)] was the floor of a square brick gate-tower 
with (arched?) doorways on all four sides, three of these serving the 
lower stairway, the back (southwest) door ziving on to an upper flight 
which ran straight up to the second terrace, Mr. Taylor. in the course 
of his exeuvations in 1854. which produced the famous eviinders and 
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led to the identification of the site of Ur. drove a wide trench from the 
stair landing into the heart of the Ziggurat, cutting right through the 
upper flight of steps, no easy task. im that they were formed of a solid 
mass of burnt bricks set in bitumen mortar. Fortunately his trench was 
not qnite central, and one side of the brick mass survived. [ts top, with 
all the treads, had been shaved off flat by Nabonidus’s workmen in 
order the better to lay their own bricks, but the foundations were stepped 
up apparently pert passu with the treads, and 20 may give us the original 
inclination of the flight and the height and depth of the individual 
treads, The stair niuassif ends against the face of the second stage. 

The containing-wall of the second stage was laid bare along the south- 
east end, both corners being exposed. and was traced at points along 
the northeast side, at stair-lhead, and on the northwest end. It was of 
burnt brick, built with a slight batter, like the walls of the lowest stage, 
and like them relieved with shallow buttresses; it was standing to u 
height of 1.35 meters, Behind the wall was a filling of mud bricks of 
normal Third Dynasty (Ur-Engar) dimensions, (23 x 0.15 x 0.07 meter. 
The wall and the Gilling presented a perfectly level surface over which 
lay a layer of reeds, bitumen and matting, and theo the unmistakable 
nid bricks of the Neo-Babylonian restorer. [twas clear that the original 
terrace had been cot down and the brickwork levelled as a foundation 
for the new work. From the southeast front of the terrace a cutting 
wae male following thie level towards the center of the building, and 
at a distance of 9.0 meters from the front a fresh mass of Third Dynasty 
mud brickwork was encountered: it had the usual slight batter. rose to 
a height of 3.0 meters, and had a width of 11.3 meters: we exposed the 
entire sie and the east and. south corners. From the description so 
far given it would naturally he supposed that we had found Ur-Engur’s 
third stage; but the facts were not eo easily or so satisfactorily explained. 
There was here a solid mass of nioad brick rising well above the actual 
level of the second terrace. Below the point of junction there was no 
distinction between the two constructions, the lines of brick running 
straight through from one to the other with no break of bond. The 
slope of the wall-face certainly was consistent with its being a trne terrace 
front, but it must be remembered that in each stage the brickwork 
throughout the mass presents the same features, the courses being laid 
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parallel with the sloped face of the burnt brick casing. The face of the 
brickwork had heen rather roughly couter| with mud plaster, which 
again gave it the appearance ef an exterior wall, but behind this plaster 
the hricks were laid in the fashion usually employed by Ur-Engor for 
filling: that is, lwe courses of horizontal bricks alternating with four 
courses of bricks set slantwise on edge in a herring-bone pattern; more 
over. of the four courses, two will have the edges of the bricks exposed, 
but in two the bricks will be at right angles to the rest, so that their 
flat sides show on the wall face and their purchase im the brick muss 
-< reduced to minimum.” Such a system, though wood enough for filling, 
is out of the question for a wall fuee where the wall ie to retain <0 
formidable a mass as that of the Ziggurat; as it is. the bricks set with 
their flat faces to the wall front are being pushed out and tend to fall 
away. It ie quite impossible that Ur-Engur’s third stage should have 
been built of mud bricks thus laid and should have lasted until the time 
of Nabonidus. Yet, in spite of the irregularities of the wall Face due to 
the bulging of the bricks, that face shows no sign of weathering: the 
‘atact: and there is no trace of any later casing to preserve the ‘Third 
Dynasty hrickwork. Our work on the Aigzurat hue not yel gone so far 
that I can guarantee an explanation of ihe seemingly conflicting facts. 
but | um f airly are ihiut what we found here was 4 core from which the 
faciny of burnt brick has been removed. But the value of the discovery 
remains, for it is Wlerably certain that there has been no cutting back 
of the core (1 found by practical experiment that it was impossiljle to cut 
hack inte the standing brickwork and produce ep regular a face as this) 
and that only the burnt brick bas been taken away. It is possible that 
the mud plaster was then applied to disguise the ronglinese of the core. 
for piety’s sake, durmg the interval hefore the new brickwork of the 
restorers rose up to conceal it, but iW may also be an original plaster 
laid over the core before the burnt brick case was added: in either 
case we have only to add the normal thickness of a casing wall to get 
the true ground-plun of Ur-Engur's third terrace. 


plaster has only a single thickness (it has never been repaired) but is 
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Of the Third Dvnasty Ziggurat, therefore. we have the lowest stage 
preserved up to ite full height, a second stage whose original height 
ean be ealeulated from the stairway giving access to it, and the outlines 
of the third stage. Also we have the details of the three great staircases 
leading up to the first stage together with the ground-plan of the landing 
eate-tower and the details, including the parapet walla, of the upper 
flight. Further, on the first terrace, at the southeast end. we have the 
walls and doorway of a chamber built up against the middle of the wall 
of the second stage. This is a quite unexpected feature in a Ziggurat. 
anil we cannot explain its purpose, but it is part of the original building 
of Ur-Engur, and that it was an essential part is shown by the fact that 
4 has several times been repaired by later rulers: the floor has heen 
made good at least twice, and under the pavement bricks of one restora: 
tion we found quantities of miniature moon-erescents, boats and so forth, 
of copper, witness to the sanctity of the chamber. 

In several places additions and modifications of the original design 
prove that the Ziggurat received more attention from later kings than 
our records hitherto had Jed us to suppose’ and add to our knowledge 
of its history; but there is no serious change until Nabonidus undertook 
his great work of reconstruction. Again we haye not yet had time to. 
work over our material and assess its results, but it is clear that the 
sixth century Ziggurat was very different from that of the twenty-third 
century: it was much higher. much more bulky. and above the first 
terrace, which remained unchanged, it bore no relation to its prede- 
cessor, Having been exposed for so long to the elements it is not nearly 
s well preserved as the Third Dynasty construction buried m is core, 
but the evidence it has yielded should allow of a reconstruction plausible 
and in the mam demonstrably correct. 


THe ZictunatT TERRACE 
The Later Buildings 


The terrace at the foot of the Ziggurat had been cleared in the season 
1924.25 down to the level of the Third Dynasty. which at that time 


Up was the failore to Wentify some of Uhewe that accounted for mistakes in our firrt 
Hitewpt af restoration, 


was the limit set to our researches. The remains of walls of that period, 
as well as those of later date overlying them, liad been respected (for 
plans see Antiquaries Journal, v, 4, figures 1, a,b), but had since su ffered 
so much from the weather as to retain lithe interest,. The results of 
deep ent made in 1930-31 near the north corner of the Ziggurat, where 
walls mmach earlier than the Third Dynasty had heen brought to light, 
justified the removal of the insignificant roine of the elassical period 
in order to obtain evidence for the earlier stages in the history of the 
Zigenrat site. Already work done in 1926-27 along the southwest side 
of the Zigeurat had shown that the late constructions there, down to 
and including the Temenos Wall of Nebuchadnezzar. were founded on 
and virtually reproduced the Third Dynasty girdle wall, and that this in 
its turn Was bat @ reconstruction following on the lines of more ancient 
work, some of it built with plano-convex bricks and presumably belong- 
ing to the First Dynasty, The remains on the northeast side, near the 
north corner, clearly ought to be examined more thorouglily, but here 
the area was limited on the one side by the central flight of the Ziggurat 
stairs and on another by the sunken “Nannar’ court to the northeast. 
The northwest side therefore, where the classical buildings already exca- 
vated might well have had forerunners of the same type, was the most 
extensive and the moet promising field for further work, 

Our excavations last winter covered the whole area between the north- 
west face of the Ziggurat and the Temenos Wall of Nebuchadnezzar 
and pussed round the north corner to join up with the trench cut in 
the previons season. They dealt primarily with the range of chambers 
which ran along the edge of Ur-Engur’s terrace and then turned at 
right angles to enclose a court of whieh the Ziggnrat itself formed the 
third side, with the Nannar zanctuary of Neo-Babylonian times built in 
the corner between the central and northwest flizhts of stairs. In the 
course of the preliminary work of «destruction certain additions were 
made to our knowledge of the historical periods, 

Under the Neo-Bubylonion Nannir sanctnary no corresponding builid- 
ing of earlier date was found, That the site was unoccupied under the 
Third Dynasty does not necessarily follow, because there had been a 
drastic levelling here to make room [or the new building. whose founda- 
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tions went down ulmost as deep as any of the Third Dynasty. and if there 
had been anything here it would have left no trace of itself. 

On the northwest side two gate-socket stones of Ur-Fngur, found 
in position, confirmed the existence of two doors conjecturally markeil 
in our earlier plan. A more important discovery was made when the 
Third Dynasty walls were being removed, Of these walls there seldom 
survived more than the mud brick foundations. The burnt brick super- 
structure had disappeared and what burnt brick there was belonged 
to a later reconstruction the walle of which rested on the stumps of 
the old. The later work had been published by us as being of Larsa 
date, an attribution based on the character of the bricks, but its author- 
ship was left in doubt; stamped bricks of several Isin and Larsa rulers 
had indeed been found loose on the site, but none was in position, Now 
in the mud brickwork underlying the walle of a large room northeast 
of the court there came to light two foundation-hboxes of burnt brick 
each containing two copper cylinders inscribed with the name of Nur- 
Adad of Larsa, about 1970 n.c. | Plate XXATL|. As foundation-deposits 
these copper cylinders, 0.275-0.33 meter long and 0.065 meter in diam- 
eter, are unique: they are of solid metal, completely covered with imeecrip- 
tions. On three of the evlinders the texts are duplicates of each other 
mud af clay cones published in Ur Royal Inscriptions (numbers 112, 
124) which are now seen to belong together: the cones came from the 
sume building. The object of the dedication is a great ‘cooking-pot’ or 
oven for preparing the food of Naunnar and of all tne gods worshipped 
in the temple, that is. on the Aiggurat platform. This 1s of peculiar 
interest in view of the discovery that two chambers of the First Dynasty 
building of which this building of Nur-Adad is a late edition were 
entirely taken up by great ovens or fireplaces which we had. before the 
cylinders were read, recognized to be of a ritual character. The discov- 
ery, however welcome, was disconcerting at first, for the cylinders and 
(as shown by their measurements) the bricks of the boxes which con- 
tained them were of Larsa date, whereas the wall m which were the 
boxes could. on the strength of the measurements of its bricks, be 
assigned only to the Third Dynasty, A closer examination showed that 
o square hole had been cut from above into the mud brickwork and 
the burnt bricks of Larsa twpe laid around ite cides; 60 far from the 
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anachronism of the inseriptions upsetting our previous conclusions the 
paring of the mud bricks—one of which was reduced to a width of 
scarcely a centimeter—proved them correct. 

Another new discovery lay further afield, but as it concerns the pln 
of the Larsa butldings published in Antiquaries Journal, vy. page 354, and 
figure 1 (bb) it were beat deseribed here. In 1924-25 we found that the 
mud-brick terrace wall of Ur-Engur had been refaced with a Aisw or 
revetment in burnt brick which aguin we attributed ty a Larsa king: 
projecting from this was-a fort with sally-port which in its present con- 
dition was the work of Kuri-Galzu (about 1400 #.c.) but as proved by 
inscribed cones found in position, had first been built by Warad-Sin 
of Larsa: the burnt-hrick facing contained bricks with the Kuri-Galzu 
stamp, tle mud-brick core we assigned to Warad-Sin. We have now 
found, what we did not suspect before, that the original Larsa front 
of the building is remarkably well preserved, masked by the Kassite 
revetment. and is in itself most remarkable | Plates NAAT and XXXIV. | 

The salient, constructed in mud-brick, is bonded into the burnt brick- 
work of the terrace revetment. which must therefore have the same 
authorship. A re-entrant angle in the southwest side has the northwest 
face decorated with two double-recessed niches of normal type, but the 
whole length of the main northwest front made up of a series of large 
attached half-columns with double recessed niches down their centers; 
this type of wall. copied later by Kuri-Galzu, now makes its first known 
appearance in Larsa times. The decorated facade rests on a heavy foun- 
dation stepped out in a snecession of narrow offsets all of which, prob- 
ably, were below ground level. so that the widening of the foundation 
is constructional and not ornamental; two or three straight courses at 
the top alone seem to have been exposed, and afforded the necessary 
base for the half-columms, In the center the frontage line was set back 
for a doorway flanked by two sets of broad reveals, and im the angles 
between these and the side walls were roud-brick columns in thie round. 
The columns were of moulded bricks, segmental in shape and with the 
outer face not only rounded to the curve of the shaft but with a further 
boss in relief such that each set of three bricks (two im the lower and 
one in the upper course) bore a triangle in low relief; this decoration 
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made of the column a very close imitation of a date-palm trunk, the 
original from which in Mesopotamia the architectaral column was inevi- 
tably derived. The columns were slender, with « diameter of only 0,70 
meter, and could scarcely have attained any very great height; pre- 
sumably to counteract the weakness inherent m their girth and material 
they were tied at intervals into the side walls of the entry by courses of 
bricks running through, The wall was continued across the doorway. 
what looked at first sight like a blocking of the passage proving to be 
bonded into the jambs, and thie original barrier rose to a height of LOO 
meters, virtually that of the interior passage-way m Kuri-Galzu’s recon- 
structed fort. It would appear that the Larsa doorway also was at a high 
level and was reached by some kind of wooden steps normally placed 
in the door recess but removed im times of danger, and so serving the 
same purpose as the drawbridge of medieval times. At the west corner 
of the facade, where a plain buttress framed the decorated wall length, 
we found definite proof of the authorship of the whole building, and 
with it of the terrace revetment, On either face of the buttress al a 
height of 1.85 meters above foundation level there was built into the wall 
an inscribed clay cone of Warad-Sim (see Or Inscriptions, 131): the stem 
was embedded in the brickwork, the Mat inseribed base wae flush with 
the plaster on the wall face, which lad been carefully lrimmed so as 
to leave the clay dise exposed. This discovery of the cones in position 
made it evident that those found in 1924 (see Anuquaries Journal, v, 
page 356) and then deseribed as being in the mud-brick core behind 
the burnt-brick face. were really in the face of the mud-brick wall 
which the later burnt-hbrickwork merely masked. 

Apart from the topographical mterest of this. the most ornate example 
of Larsa building yet encountered, the fact of its including free columns 
is of much importanre. The common employment of the columm in 
yery early Sumerian architecture ts mew firmly established; we hive a 
good instance of it in the Third Dynasty (Antiquaries Journal, x, Plate 
KXAVL 6). and now it recurs under the Larsa kings, while Haines, 
though his account was discredited. claimed to have found a columnar 
hall of Kassite date at Nippur. At no period therefore in Mesopotamian 
history can the possibility of the use of the column be discounted. 
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The Early Buildings 

Below the level of the Third Dynasty buildings which occupied the 
area between the northwest face of the Ziggurat and the terrace wall 
of Ur-Engur there was found a not very dissimilar range belonging to 
the period of the First Dynasty of Ur, A very heavy mud-brick wall 
running along the southwest side of the Ziggurat returned along the 
northwest side so as te enclose a courtyard between itself and the tower: 
in the north corner of the court was a building protected by the wall 
which on this side had a thickness of 11.0 meters. The orth corner 
of the wall had been destroyed. but it seems to have returned and con- 
tinued in front of the northeast face of the Zigenrat aa a compartment 
wall enclosing two or more. probably three, runges of long and nurrow 
magazine chambers. The outer wall (see the plan, Pluie XXXYV) rested 
on, and on the outside was carried down so as to mask the face of, 
an earlier wall which will be deseribed later. Tt served as retaining-wall 
to a terruce Whose Moor level was 3.00. meters above that of the ground 
outside to the northwest; the exterior face was relieved by a succession 
of long shallow buttresses which seem im their turn to live heen relieved 
each by two small shallow projections; the upper part of the wall face 
was of mud brick, the foundations or the lower part of the wall proper 
(it ie diffieult to eay exactly how much was exposed) was of large 
boulders and quarry-shaped blocks of course white limestone | Plate 


XXXVI. Lj]. ‘The core of this unusual construction was the alder wall: 
againet the face of that, a revetment of mud bricks had been added 
and brought to a fairly true face up to the height to which the stones 
were intended to sland; then the stonework, only one course thick, had 
been added, with mud mortar to fill the joints, and the nud brick of 
the upper section of the wall brought forward over the stones; the latter 
were largely if not wholly hidden hy a plaster of stiff clay. The stone- 
work does not seem to have served any very useful constrnctional pur- 
pose, for it is not sufficiently bonded into the brick behind to he a 
source of strength, and as a “dry-course’ it does not safeguard the inside 
of the wall: it is however fully im the tradition of the buildings of 
‘Archaic Level VW" at Warka’* and of the First Dynasty temple at al 

“ jordan, AbAandiungen der prewuischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1930, 1, page 49, 
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‘Ubaid. Only a short length of the stone-work remains. giving the main 
wall line: the projecting buttresses lave been cut away even al the 
northeast end, wand further to the southwest the whole face of the wall 
has gone, This is due to Ur-Engur's workmen, who cnt hack the wall 
for the construction of lis terrace front, the back of which coineides 
with the frontage of the older work. Towards the northeast end. Ur- 
Engur’s wall, whieh is lere in its turn cut away by the builders of 
Warad-Sin’s fort, seems to have made a salient corresponding on a 
emaller scale to (hat of Larsa ilate, with the result that the Third Dynasty 
builders. working out further afield. left the Firat Dynasty wall un- 
touched at this point and only shaved off the projections which interfered 
with their ground plan. So damaged is the First Dynasty wall that our 
restoration of ite buttressed face is necessarily rather conjeetural, but 
the existing evidence and analogy with what went before as well as 
what came after should make it accurate in the main, 

On the northeast front the building had suffered complete destruc: 
tion. Behind the back wall of the great Court of Nannar as reconstructed 
by Warad-Sin, a deep trench Iuul been dug (subsequently filled in with 
rubbish in whieh were many Larsa bricks) which had ent off all the 
walls to helow foundation level. Here then our plan shows « reconstrie- 
tion simply based on the older building. “Archaic L, which everywhere 
else (loes serve a8 8 Prolory pe for the First Dynaats construction: is 
extent. however. and the existence of a third range of chambers must 
remain conjectural, 

The building in the north corner of the courtyard enclosed by the 
First Dynasty terrace wall was, to fudge by its ground plan, in the nature 
of a house rather than « temple. A door in the wall facing on the court- 
vard led through an entrance-chamber mto a central court. off which 
opened four other rooms, one of whieh led to a fifth room having a very 
ainall square compartment at its far end. The passage from the outside 
into the Inner court was carefully paved with bitumen, the surface 
cumbered and then carried up to the wall face in a skirting effected by 
bricks being set along the edge by the wall, coated with clay, and the 
bitumen laid over them, The trafic was so consilerable that the flooring 
liad had to be relaid ut least twiee. In the north corner of the inner court 
there was a basin of burnt bricks and itumen, the sides rising above 
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Uj. 17834; Figurine of seated calf, the body in profile, the head turned oul- 
wards over the shoulder: length 0.035 meter, height 0.03 meter, 

U. 37835 A.B. ‘Two lion's heads, silhbouctted in profile; extreme diameter 
0.045 meter and 0.05 meter. Originally painted red, both pierced for euspen- 
sion, They are really stamp seals, the lower surface being fat. with a design 
of animale roughly eut with the drill [Plate XXAVIE 2.) 

UJ. 17836. Object of white calcite, bell-shaped with double pierced lobe: 
height 0,063 meter, base diameter 0.052 meter. 

LU. 17837. White calcite toilet-pot made of two small vases joined together; 
heivlt 0.022 meter, total length 0,07 meter. 

LL. 17838. White calcite vase, miniature, heicht 0.04 meter, com diameter 
O00 nner ber. 

U. 17839. Copper instrument, possibly a razor. length 0.08 meter, 

Li, 17840. Copper dise, possibly a mirror, diameter 0.135 meter. To it is 
attached by corrosion a second example of the ‘razor type of tool like 
Li. 17839, 

U. 17841, Figurine of veined calcite in the form of a lmman heimg, very 
summarily treated, height 0.055 meter, 

i), 17842. Beads; a mixed Jot of carnelian, lapis lazuli, glazed Trit, ugate, 
shell, quartzite, crystal, and so forth. Rings, balls, double conoids, barrels, 
facetted lentoide. tubular, anil so forth, 745 in all 


The walls of the First Dynasty building rested for the most part on 
the stonter walls of an earlier building (Archaic IT; see plan, Plate 
XXKVIL j which also was completely excavated in the course of the 
season, Here again there was # very heavy outer wall, 9.0 meters Usick, 
enclosing a courtyard and « building in its north corner and returning 
along the northeast face of the Ziggurat as a compartment-wall containing 
two ranges of magazine chambers, The outer wall on the northeast side 
had been destroyed to make room for the southwest boundary of the 
great Nannar Court. the foundations of which, thanks to the low level at 
which the court lay, went as deep az those of the predynastic structure, 
bot as regards its character there could be little doubt. This compart- 
ment-wall and the solid wall on the northwest served as retaining-walls 
for « platform raised about 2.0) meters above the ground-level heyond 
them: the northwest wall had o series of shallow buttresses along its 
outer face. but the inner face wae plain. The height of the platform 
inside it was clearly shown by the wall face. which had heen plastered 
with mud above while the foundations below the floor were naturally left 
rough, The walls of the building im the north corner were standing to a 
maximum height of 4.50 meters, but even so were no more than founda. 
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tions rising searcely to the Moor level of the court. All the chambers had 
been filled in with a solid packing of mud brick intended as « fonnda- 
tron for the pavement whieh: had disappeared: in consequence. there 
were no doorwava, and the ground-plan was less illuminating than if 
would otherwise have heen: no objects were found in the rooms. A later 
phase in the history of the building was denoted ly a wall in the court- 
yard rannimng parallel with the outer wall. [ts front was sloped with the 
hatter normal ina retaining-wall and behind it was earth packing over- 
laid by uw floor of mud brick two courses thick. It formed a terrace or 
platform 1.20 meters high which had been built over the original floor 
perhaps as the base for an altur or emall independent building; a passage 
was left between it and the outer wall, but was blocked at the northeast 
end by mud brickwork abutting on the old enciente. 

All the walls. both those of the chambers and the contaming-walls of 
the original building. were remarkable in that they were huilt with «a 
mixture of plano-convex and square bricks, The plano-convex bricks 
measured 0.20-0.19 x 0.15 meter with a maxtor thickness of 0.06 
meter, the square bricks were of different sizes, measuring respectively 
0.37 x 0.23 x 0,11-0,10 meter, 0,35-0.34 x 0.23 x 0.10 meter and 0.22-.20 
x 0.13 x 0.085 meter. That all were strictly contemporary wae shown by 
the fact that instead of the plano-conves bricks being above and the Mat 
bricks below them. as would have been the case had the wall been of two 
periods. there were alternating courses of bricks of the different types 
[Plate XXXEX. 1]: the small plano-convex bricks were sometimes laid 
flat, more often herring-hone fashion: the sqnare bricks were always 
flat-luid.. Lt follows that the structure dates from the period of transition 
between Jemdet Nasr and the ‘plane-convex’ age, which we now know to 
have been of very Jong duration: it is hazardous to risk giving actual 
figures, hut presumably our Archaie IL belongs somewhere about 3600 
ac. Ut is eurious that here. as in more of leas contemporary buildings at 
Warka. (ragments of al “Ubaid pottery oceur fairly plentifully in the oud 
of the bricks and very freely indeed in the mortar between them. This 
is true both of the walls and of the filling of the chambers. which con- 
sists of plano-convex bricks only laid in courses with very litthe mortar. 

The Archaic HU building clearly served as a pattern for that of the 
First Dynasty. and this again was copied, at feast in its main lines. by 
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Ur-Engur and by later historic kings. The similarity of ground-plan 
must connote a similarity of purpose, and since the historie bnildings 
are definitely the surroundings of the Ziggurat, we may Fairly conclude 
that both in the First Dynasty and at the beginning of the "plano-convex’ 
period there was a Ziggurat corresponding to the buildings we have found 
and oceupying the same site as that of Ur-Engur. Conditions are then 
the same at Ur ae at Warka, where Ur-Engurs Ziggorat is bnilt round 
and over the ruins of similar towers of earlier date which serve aa its 
core. Although at Ur it would be inadvisable to confirm this by excava- 
tions which would undermine and involve dumage to and perhaps the 
destruction of the finest monument of its kind existing in Iraq, confirma- 
tion is hardly necessary and the fact of former Ziggurats haying existed 
can safely be assumed on the etrenvth of the evidence now to hand. 

That there were yet earlier Ziggurats is at least probable. In the west 
corner of the courtyard of Archaic 0] and beneath the foundations of ats 
containing-wall there was found a terrace front differently aligned and 
built of the small bricks called by the German excavators at Warka 
‘Riemehen’; it had later been refaced or reinforced by the addition of a 
revetment built with mud bricks of the same type (measurements. 
0:23 x 0.10 x 0.10 meter). Nor was this all. Exeayations in the court- 
yard to the east of this early terrace edge produced a floor level of clay 
over which were thickly strewn clay cones from a mosaic wall-decoration. 
That they were older than our Archaic IT was shown by the faet that the 
cone stratum ran under the foundations of the upper terrace wall 
(Archaic ID b.) and had been cut away by the foundations of the great 
containing-wall. The cones. coloured red and black and ereamy white. 
were of two sizes, most being of the small slender sort measuring on an 
average 0.09-0.08 meter in length with « diameter of 0.015 meter, while 
some were 0.13 meter long and liad a diameter of 0.03 meter with a 
slight depression in the blunt end. These two types are found in situ in 
the same wall-face at Warka decorating a4 building which the excavators 
date ws not luter than the close of the fifth millennium u.c., a building 
which is constructed with mud “Riemechen”. Here the cones may well he 
brought into relation with the later revetment of the transverse wall, and 
probably belonged to building: standing on the terrace which that wall 
contained | Plate NAATA. 2]. 
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At a depth of 0.30 to 0.65 meter below the elay floor on which the 
cones were lving, there was a second floor-level consisting of clay and 
crushed limestone on which lay more clay cones but of a different sort. 
They were of an average length of 0.18 meter, 0.07 meter in diameter 
and deeply hollowed at the end so that when set in the wall face they 
would give the effect of a dise of black shadow surrounded by a ring 
of lizht clay colour, Such large cones have been found (not in site ) 
at Warka at levels below those in which the smaller cones oecur, so that 
the dating evidence from the two aites agrees: they would seem to belong 
to a stage of development between the slender mosaic cone and the clay 
vases which similarly decorated the face of the primitive mud Zigeurat 
of Kanna at Warka.’* The stratum with the large cones is probably to 
he equated with the older transverse wall and the cones must come from 
the earliest building yet known to us on the Ziggurat site; it is of course 
possible that, like the Warka vases, they were the decoration of the first 
Figgurat itself. 

The investigation of the early surrounding of the Ziggurat led us some- 
what further afield than had been at first intended. It was important to 
locate exactly the west corner of the enclosure, which at a late preriod 
was represented by a «mall fort forming a salient from the general line 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s Temenos Wall but lying for the most part imside it: 
it was difficult to explain why Nebuchadnezzar had chosen this particular 
lineé—well outside that of the Third Dynasty and Kassite terrace— 
unless there was some earlier structure whose site he wished to include 
in his Sucred Area. Accordingly, work was started inside the precincts of 
the Neo-Babyylonian fort. 

The southwest chamber of the fort was found to be oceupied by a 
large shallow pit lined with mats whieh had been used as a mixing-how!l 
for bitumen, probably that employed a4 mortar m the reconstruction of 
the Zigzurat by Nubonidus, Below this there came to light a building 
with paved floors the outer walle of which (on the northwest and south- 
west) lay immediately under those of the fort. The building (see plan, 
Plate XL) was a small shrine opening on a courtyard to the northeast 


“Tam aware that Dr. Jordan regaride these vavea ae serving # constructional amd not an 
ormunental purpose, but to ine the intention af the origina! builders sceme certainly to hove 
leon deoorstion, 
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of it, and the entrance to the court was [rem the northwest, that is from 
the side opposite to the Ziggurat; the shire therefore. the floor of which 
was ata level rather lower than the top of the Zigeural terrace, had no 
commonication with it. As work progressed further to the northeast it 
was found that this shrine wae one of a number of which three were 
preserved to the extent that their ground-plans coulidl be recovered in 
detail: all were more or less of the same pattern, showing a court to the 
northeast on to which gave two-roomed sanctuaries, either simple or 
flanked ly side chambers, Unfortunately there were oo imseriptions to 
identify their authors or the deities to which they were consecrated. 
What was clear. however, was that shortly before Nebucludnezzar's time 
there was a row of shrines occupying a lower platform of the Aiggurat. 
Some time after they had heen built, a heavy mod-brick wall had been 
erected along the edge of this lower plattorm, cutting off the approaches 
from that side and slightly eurtailing the size of the buildings. To judge 
hy the type of bricks employed, the wall oight have been the work of 
the Assyrian governor Sinbalaten-iqhi, and the shrines slionld in that 
case date to the eighth century Bc. 

Further work proved that these buildings were hut reconstractions of 
something older. The forerunners of the two chapels to the northeast 
had been completely ruined; enough remained to show that they had 
existed. but not enough to give their character, The southwest chapel, 
however, incorporated a great deal of the-older building of which it was 
a simplified copy. In this mnderlying structure (see plan. “Level 2°, 
Figure 3) the facade of the shrine facing the court was of burnt brick 
anil was decorated with double niches; immediately in front of the door- 
way was o brick altar, and in the east corner of the court there was. 
avainat the southeast wall, a double niche containing a raised base, and 
another altar in front of it. A door awkwardly contrived in the south 
corner gave access to a very narrow passage which may have contained 
a stuircase (the southwest end where the stairs should have been was 
ruined away) and corresponiing to this there was a long narrow chamber 
in the west corner of the building, entered from a forecourt wliose walls 
liad for the miost part disappeared; the brick pavement served to define 
its limite. and a curved line of paving-bricks denoted the position of the 
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outer door. Here again there were no inscriptions to identify the builder 
and establish the date of the building. 

The irregularities in the pavement of the court clearly showed that 
there were more ruins to be discovered beneath it [Plate ALL 1. 2]. 
They proved to be those of two small two-chambered shrines set side 
by side (see plan, "Level ¥. Figure 4) perhaps again helonging to a 
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Fictor 3, 
series of similar shrines, but of others no remains survived. These were 
oriented otherwise than the shrines of “Level 2” anil “Level 
entrances being on the southeast and opening on to a lane which ran 
along the foot of the upper terrace of the Zigeurat: the facing of burnt 
brick added to the terrace by Kairt-Galzu had fallen inte ruin and much 
of the brickwork had heen carried off as a building material before the 


— 


shrines of “Level 3° were set up. 
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The two little slirines were of much the same pattern, In one the 
inner reom or sanctuary is almost entirely taken up by a large brick 
hase. in the other there are two brick bases again almost filling the room. 
The walls were of bunt brick. the floors had been of clay laid over brick 
rubble; Nanking the outer door of one. there were two rectangular brick 
hases. and two more seemed almost to hlock the northeast end of the lane 
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just beyond the shrine door. The construction was poor, and much of the 
outer (southeast) wall had fallen forwards into the lane in masses whose 
bricks still adhered together: in two places carefully squared stone slabs 
hud been substituted for bricks, Against the middle door of the north- 
east building the doorsocket stome was found in place, but it was unin 
scribed. Again the bricks bore no inseription. and measurements told 
nothing, for the walls contained a medley of bricks of all periods dow 
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to the Kassite: a fragment of limestone with an inseription of Kuri- 
Galzu found lying by the communicating door of the northeast shrine 
certainly did not belong there. A curious discovery was made in the 
sanetuury of this building; partly under the pavement and partly in the 
thickness of the northeast wall was a collection of clay models of plano- 
convex bricks (usually with a symbol incised on one side) square bricks 
and mixing-bowls for bitumen. This reverence for the primitive brick 
type is paralleled by the enatom in Neo-Babylonian times of enclosing 
the papsugal figures buried beneath honse-floors in boxes made of 
plano-convex bricks: it wae perhaps for the same reason that m “Level 
2? 8’ the floor of the courtyard of the northeast chapel was paved with 
plano-convex bricks and with bricks of Dungi. 

In the lane, against the ehrine wall, waz found the coarsely-carved 
head in white limestone illustrated on Plate XLV, Lo A more renvark- 
able discovery made at the same level was that of the granite stele shown 
on Plate XLIT, 1. The stone is 0.25 meter in height and is a very hard 
coarse-grained red, black and white granite; no cutting tools have been 
used on it (presumably the stone was too hard) but the relief has been 
produced by rubbing or grinding with sand or emery. On the front is 
the seated figure of a god behind whom is an attendant standing with 
stuff or fly-whisk; on the narrow edges are two standing attendants and 
on the back is an inscription in large straggling characters of which the 
middle has been intentionally defaced. Wliat survives of the text gives 
us the names of Ur-Nina and of his grandfather: his father’s name and 
that of Lagash have been lummmered out. Various monuments found on 
past seasons have borne witness to a Lagashite domination at Ur; this 
stela would lend support to the view that such domination began with 
a victory of Ur-Nina, and it is perhaps to him that we must attribute 
the overthrow of the Second Dynasty of Ur. 

In all our exeavations at Ur there has been hitherto an almost eon- 
plete blank in the record of building construction between Kuri-Galen 
in the fourteenth century B.c, and Siobalatsn-igbi in the seventh; frag- 
ments of brick paving by Adad-aplu-iddi-nam (about 1050 8.¢,) in fromt 
of the Ziggurat and in the great court of Nannar were the sole exception 
to the rule. The interest of these unfortunately nameless ruins on the 
lower terrace of the Ziggurat consists largely in this, that they serve to 
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fill up tht gap and show that work. and even original work, at least on 
# small scale, was carried out on the sacred sites of Ur during those 
seven centuries; the three buildings may well have had each a life of 
two hundred years, and considerably less than that is required if we 
allow a reasonable lifetime te the great Kuri-Galzw range which must 
next be described, 

The buildings which oceupy our next level (“Level 4°. see plan, Plate 
XLIM) were contemporary in their foundation with the revetment added 
hy Kuri-Galzu to the Ziggurat terrace front: this was proved by the lane 
running between them. part of whose brick paving was preserved and 
came right up against either wall and in each ease against the third 
course of bricks from its foundation. The original building had under- 
gone at Jeast two phases of reconstruction anid had seen a corresponding 
rise in ground level,'' and with this rise there had fone one rather 
radical change. Kuri-Galen’s building stood upon a low terrace the 
edge of which. on the northwest. was revetted with burnt brick: in time 
thia casing fell away, and when the building was repaired for the second 
time only a sloping bank smootlily plastered with clay led down to the 
low level of the residential quarter beyond the confines of the Aigeurat 
complex, Nearly all the northwest wall of the building has fallen away 
down this bank or has been destroyed by the foundations of later struc- 
tures (at least this is true so far as our work lias vel gone) and is eliown 
on the plan as restored, but the restoration admits of little doubt and 
the general character of the building of none, Separated by a fairly wide 
lane, once hrick-paved, from the buttressed front of the upper terrace 
of the Ziggurat there is a long range of building: consisting of a central 
corridor with occasional cross doors and on either side of this and com- 
municating with ita series of magazines, The corridor was paved, the 
magazines sometimes paved. sometimes floored with elay over brick 
rubble; there was only u single door on to the lane (and this was subse- 
quently bricked up) and. owing to the destruction of the walle at the 
southwest end, no entrance was found such as one would expect at the 
end of the corridor. At the northeast. the bualding came to an end on a 
line corresponding to that of the southwest jamb of the entrance door 


“Fer the mest part the tew work was apcrinypesed on the old with of moet a elight awnr- 
lap; additions to the original design wre shown in the plan in outline onty, 
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to Kuri-Galzu’s fort’; by omitting the end chambers on the inside of 
the corridor, the magazine building was made to follow the outline of the 
fort salient; the unity of the scheme is obvious. The probable recon- 
struction of the magazines is viven by the section on Plate XII: the 
store rooms would probably have flat roofs sloping slightly outwards 
for drainage and the roof of the corridor would be raised co as to admit 
light by clerestory windows, the roof sloping either to one side or, less 
probably, to both from a central ridge; none of the walls is thick enough 
to support brick vaults. At Babylon the store-houses attached to the 
“iggurat formed quadrangular enclosures below the terrace: the range 
of chambers on the lower terrace at Ur are clearly magazines and must 
correspond to those at Babylon, 

When these buililimgs were found. the season was so far apent that mo 
attempt was made to go below them and discover. whether they followed 
an earlier model; Init during the last days of work there did come to 
light, in front of the fort salient. eplendid walle of the Larsa period, 
slanding as much at 3.50 meters high; there was no time to excavate 
properly these important remains. which must he reluted to Warad-Sin’s 
omd-brick fort. 

The discovery of the lower terrace adda much to our picture of the 
figeurat, Separated from the houses of the town by an open apace, 
whieh at the port where we have dug is no less than 11.0 meters wide. 
Kori-Galza’s terrace—3.25 meters high—was carried up by the blank 
wills of the magazines fuilt on ite edge. and would give the ippearance 
of a massive rampart shutting off the sacred area f rom the domestic 
quarter, Above the roof of the storerooms would he seen the higher 
buildings of the upper terrace whose walls aguin-would make an inner 
line of defence. and the towering mass of the Zigeurat would dominate 
the whole: this isolation of the cereal mominent wisuspected hitherto, 
must have vastly increased its effect, 

From the terrace edge of Kurt-Galeu a trench was cut rumin out 
to the northwest olmiost oe far as the inner face of the town wall. and 
was enlarged into a regular excavation covering the area of a number 
of houses. Further to the southwest 4 similar trench was started put 


"The fort, whieh enelused ghiat of atadSin, probaly: served ae p al eT er 
bore and cormegemded to Ealublatannkh on iis witioe- ulebn, : ree Ce he af pgm 
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ubandoned at an earlier stage. Between these two trenches the eround 
surface had been considerably denuded, but the trenches themselves 
crosced higher ground: in the uppermost levels there were found remains 
of the latest period in the city’s history, ruins of private houses of the 
Persian age. and below their foundations the graves of the ocenpants of 
the houses. The house-remains were scanty, scarcely ever sufficient to vielil 
intelligible ground-plans. but it was clear that for the most part the 
buildings reproduced with minor alterations the houses of an earlier 
date whose walls were standing at a lower level. They produced no 
objects of importance, but the praves alid yielil a certain momnber af 
glazed vases, heads and seals. One clay coffin found in the low crown 
between the trenches, Mush with the modern surface, proved very inter- 
esting. Tt had been plundered, and only a few fragments of bones and 
no clay or other vessels or beads were left in it, hut at the bottom of 
the coffin there was a collection of nearly two hundred seal-impressions 
on clay. That these were really « collection was evident, for the lomps 
of soft clay had been pressed against the gems (the finver-marks were 
plain on the back and there was no hole through which a string could 
have passed) and had afterwards been haked so ae to make the record 
permanent: they were illustrations of the specimens in a collector's 
cabinet. And the collection was remarkably varied, as can be seen from 
the small selection shown on Plate XLV, 2. Greek, Exvprtian, Bulby- 
loniun, Assyrian and Persian pieces are easily recognizable: some are 
perhaps of Phoenician workmanship, «nd a few seem by their style te 
anticipate the beginnings of Sasanian art. An impression from uw east'" 
from a com ef Athens of about 450 Bac. gives al any rate a terminus post 
quem for the date at which the collection was formed. At Ur very few 
remains have been found of this period, which mnst have seen the final 
decay and desertion of the city (our latest dated tablet is of the twelfth 
year of Alexander the Great), It is remarkable that thie isolated dis- 

“The impression te conmeidvrohly earaller than the origimal coin, Probably thie te dine to o 
elay mould heving Koen mole from the coin andy mew positive eoaet frou thik; the present elay 
impression ip from the cast. The repeated ehrmkage of the claw in deying would scoaun| for 
the eoall size of wor impression, fn the Calene phialoe decorates! with central medalliane 
taken from coma the shrinkage ie approxiomtely the same, owing to the dic having heen of 
clay ae well a6 the seoel jel. For the costing of iopreclons fron silver coins, compar t:. F, 
Hill in Hermes, volume xxxvi, page S17, Probably in thie cose ww cast (in gold?) woe taken 


from the eoin te omake the here! of @ Gingercing: thin would acenomt for the presence of tho 
ap pernnt foieinpresion in a collection of lnpressions from gemma 
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covery ehould so well illustrate the various artistic influences which were 
brought to bear on the Mesopotamian valley under the cosmopolitan rule 
of the Persians and the Macedonians, 

Excavations were carried down only to a strictly limited depth so as 
to bring to light the fairly well preserved houses of the second level. 
They were of Neo-Babylonian or late Kassite date. In this part of the 
residential town we have again the narrow winding lanes and huddled 
houses familiar in that section of the Larsa city excavated southeast of 
the Temenos. but the lanes are still narrower and the hiouwse-plans are 
more irregular than in the earlier period. none of the buildings seems 
to have had an upper story. and the actual construction is generally 
poor. If in spite of their flimsy character the honses were long-lived. 
the walle often repaired and altered, the floors constantly raised, we can 
only see in the fect evidence for the poverty of the age. While it would 
be rash to argue too much from the results of a very limited area of 
excavation, the obvious theory of Ur's decadence does seem to he sup- 
ported by what can he observed here, The houses themselves produced 
no objects of interest. The graves heneath them contained a certain 
amount of glazed pottery and a few good bheads—carnelian, anvwthyst 
and: ¢halcedeny—anid an oceasional small gold ear-ring or finger-ring of 
silver with engraveil bezel: but the outstanding discovery Was made not 
here but in the trial trench: further to the southwest.. Here. in the ruins 
of a house whieh, judging from its being immediately below the modern 
surface, must have been of Persian date. in a thick bed of ashes and 
burnt earth resulting from he bailding’s destruction by fire, four objects 
were found lying close together and evidently thrown away at the same 
tine. One was a reetingular slab of durk steatite, perfectly plain; the 
zecond a handled mug curved out of a block of steatite, somewlutl irrey- 
ular in shape, not decorated, and difficult to date. The third object was 
also of eteatite. a flat stone shaped ruther like the sole of a boot 0.13 
meter long | Plate ALU, 2| on the wpper surface of which are holes and 
rosettes; at the “heel” end there had been figures carved in the round 
of which only the feet remain, mimite figures of a man and two bulls. 
very finely carved, As Mr. C. J, Gadd pointed out to me, it is au gumniny- 
heard of a type known in Egypt at an earlier date (the best example js 
that found by the late Lord Carnarvon at Thebes and now in the Metro- 
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politan Museum, New York) and introduced (or re-introduced?) into 
Babylonia by Esarhaddon: fragments of similar boards from Nineveh 
are now in the British Museum, but this is the first nearly complete 
example. 

The fourth object was a bow! or cup of dark grey steatite | Plate 
ALVI|, measuring 0.135 meter across the rim, the sides of which are 
decorated with five figures of oxen carved in relief, the bodies and legs 
in profile and rendered in low relief, the heads turned outwards over 
the shoulder and projecting so far that only the horns are attached to the 
background. A large triangular break has removed the head of one 
of the oxen, and there is another chip out of the rim which has not 
injured the decoration; otherwise the vessel is complete. and the surface 
is ubsolutely undamaged. The animals are shown as almost stationary, 
with all their hoofs set on the ground and the legs scarcely flexed: over 
the back of each is a large ear of barley. In the written language the 
sign for barley is combined with that for cattle to give the meaning 
‘fat oxen’: that may be the case here, or the two representations may be 
independent and symbolize the agriculture and the stock- breeding which 
formed the wealth of the country, The style is astonishingly good, and 
from an artistic poiwt of view the bowl onist rank as the finest known 
exumple of a genre which at one lime was very popular with the Sumer- 
uitts and is to-day represented by the dragon-cup of (Gudea im the Louvre 
and by a good many fragments elaewhere. The date is certainly between 
the twenty-fourth and the twenty-second centuries B.C.. that is. the bowl 
belongs either to the time of Gudea or to that of the Third Dynasty of 
Ur; how tt came to be in the rains of a house of the Persian period we 
CANNOL say, 


THE POTTERY OF TELL BILLA 


A Preliminory Account? 


iy E. A, Sresen 


BN October. 1930. the joint Assyrian expedition of the University 

Museum und the American Schools of Oriental Research began 
exvavationa at Tell Billa:? the mound is situated abont fifteen mules 
northeast of Mosul and one mile south of Bashiqa. in northern Iraq. 
A factor in the organization of the expedition was the archaeological 
surveying tour which the writer liad made in. the season of 1926-27," In 
the course of that trip many northern mounds were examined, the sur- 
face finds disclosing abundant traces of early oceupations.. Tell Billa 
and Tepe Gawra were visited in April, 1927, and a careful examination 
of the surface sherds led to the conclusion that these two neighboring 
sites—Gawra lies eight miles west of Billa—should throw much light 
on the pre-Assyrian civilizations north of Nineveh. The opportunity 
of adding to our knowledge of Assyria prior to the first millenium 
appealed greatly to the two sponsoring institutions and thus the joint 
expedition was soon placed im the field.’ 

The results of our first two seasons have amply justifed our expecta- 
tions. Billa and Gawra have jointly furnished us with extensive ani 
clearly stratified sources for the study of more than four millennia of 
north-Mesopotamian history; for our data begin with the neolithic age 
and extend down to the Hellenistic period. Of the two mounds Gawra 
is by far the older site. The occupation of Billa did not begin until 

‘The following abbreviations have been employed in the foatanin=: 

AASOR—Ammnal of the American Schools of Oriental Reaeureh, 

BASOR—Bulletin of the Americun Schools of Orirental Research. 

CPP—1..:. Benen, Corpus of Palestinion Pottery, Landon, 10, 

FAS—IL Frankfort, Aecheology and the Sumerian Prohlem, Clilcago, 1952. 

FPSEP—IL Frankfort, Stidies in the Barly Pottery of the Near East, IL London, 1924. 
Other celereneees are given im full, Stee it wae necessary te Limit the oiler anil size of the 
footnotes, the citations refer generally bo those works whee che muterial i¢ mest convenirotly 
wvailialle 

' Compare HASOR, aunlere 40 anil following 

Soe AASOR, VI (1928), aml TX (1929), 


*Lrapete College of Philadelphia, whieh had defrayed the expenere ofthe afeneeentioned 
archaeological tour, juinel in the excavations at Tepe toawro mi Jannory, 1934, ~ 
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Gawra hal been covered by fourteen meters of oceapational débris, 
representing a long suecession of levels, From about 3000 n.c. to the 
middle of the second millennium the two mounds show a virtually 
parallel course of development. By the end of that period (sawra had 
grown too tall and narrow to be of much practical value: thereafter Billa 
took up the burden and its occupations continued for another millennium 
and o half, 

With the present article begins a series of presentations of the results 
that have heen obtained at Billa thus far. The account is a preliminary 
one because a complete statement of the facts mist await the total clear- 
ing of a given stratum, or number of strata. In the ease of Billa such a 
happy state cannot be reuched for a number of years. The site has an 
urea Of Unirty-eight acres and it must therefore be dug in sections. Up 
to the conclusion of the second campaign (February, 1932) two civiliza- 
tions had been studied over a larger area: the Assyrian, which is repre- 
sented by strata 7 and 2, ond the Hurrian, which occupies stratum 3 and 
its subdivisions, In the northeastern section of Billa no remains were 
found abowe the Hurrian stratum, since the Assyrian settlements were 
built farther inwards, away from the eastern slope. That section offered 
this an excellent opportunity for following the stratification of the 
mound down to virgin soil This plan wie carried out ve part of onr 
work at Billa during our first season. the area heing nevessarily limited 
to the square G27 (see Plate XLVI) and parts of the adjoining squares. 
In oor second campaign the ayaare H27 wae added to our vertical cut. 
In this manner material from four additional levels was obtained (struts 
4-7): stratum / proved to repose directly on virgin soil. Levels 3, 4 and 5 
had their substrata. but they need not he considered at present. especially 
since evidence obtained near the slope of a mound is not sufficient for 
the establishment of minute subdivisions. Un addition to the finds from 
Or seven main strata. numerous objects of the post-Assyrian age were 
recovered in other portions of the site. They all came from tombs that 
were introsive in the Assyrian strata, and mot from definite ocen putional 
layers. For this reason we feel justified in grouping all such finds under 
the head of the *post-Assyrian’ period even though they represent several 
cultural sequences. The late townships, which literally covered the sur- 
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face of Billa with their cemetertes, all centered ain the northwestern 
section of the mound, which is consequently a number of meters higher 
thian the rest of the site. When this part has been dug and its etratifica- 
tion definitely established the tomb material will be placed in its proper 
order: the stratum designations a, b and so on, have been reserved for 
that purpose. 

No special apology is needed for letting pottery head this series. 
Ceramic material is still our most trustworthy and articulate guide 
through ancient civilizations, especially where the epigraphical sources 
are incomplete, as happens to be the case with Billa. Separate accounts. 
of the metal objects, the terra-cottas. eeuls, inseriplions, anid the architee- 
tural data, will follow larer. The pottery types published with this article 
are selections from a considerably larger body of available material. 
Luck of space has made it necessary to include only the most character- 
istic specimens of each period. leaying for a final publication the mmpres- 
sive number of intermediate types, In the arrangement of the plates it 
seemed most practical to present the material according to strata rather 
than to stress the continuity of the individual shapes. Several types had 
to be grouped together in some instances, since they could not each com- 
mand a separate plate: but the advantage of not breaking up well-defined 
and homovencous periods outweighed all other considerations. 

The drawings from which the tracings for the appended plates were 
made are the work of several of my collaborators. Dr. C. 5. Fisher, Dr. 
A. Saarisalo. Dr. C. Gordon, Mr. A. H. Detweiler, Mr, P. Beidler, Mr. 
SP. Sherman, Mr. B. Mintzker, and Mra. A. Saarisulo have all con- 
tributed to the corpus of Billa pottery, All the drawings selected for 
this publication have been carefully checked. The task of making the 
required tracings and reductions fell to Miss Dorothy Cross, whio also 
contributed a number of new drawings. In addition she prepared and 
arranged the Hurrian motives given on Plate LXTV. Having made a 
special study of the development of ceramic shapes at Billa and at Gawra, 
which is soon to be published. she was able to contribute many valuable 
suggestions. | wish te express to Miss Cross my particular indebtedness 
for her unfailing interest in this work. 
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Descerprion oF tHe Cenamic Fapnics 


a. Mretim 7 [Plates XLVIN-XLIX; LXIX | 


The pottery of this period is mechanically turned as a rule. but lanid- 
made specimens are not uncommon in finer as well as in coarse jiiewes 
| Plate XLVI, 2, 4,5]. The shapes include simple cups and bowls: 
larger pots are occasionally equipped with ledge handles. The charac: 
teristic shape, however, is the chalice in which a cup or a bow! has been 
combined with a pedestaled base [Plates XLVI: XLIX, 3|. In large 
chalices the pedestal has the shape of a column with censer-like openings, 
The ware is generally huff or brown. sometimes grey. The plain speci- 
mens wre nearly always wet-smoothed (finished with a wash), The 
decorated pieces have clips in various shades of cream, more rarely in 
yellow and red. | 

Painted ornamentation is very common, especially on the chalives. 
The usual color is a deep purplish-brown often shading into black: red 
is less prominent. Chemical analysie has shown that the pigments are 
merely clays with varying iron oxide content;> the red color is due to » 
conversion of the total iron into ferric oxide. while the darker ements 
were obtained onder conditions that were favorable for the conversion 
of the iron into magnetic oxide. owing probably to the presence of reduc- 
ing gases. The firmy temperature was in the neighborhood of 1600 
Fahrenhwit. 

The decoration is strictly monochrome. Banded and paneled (metope ) 
arrangements are frequently employed, The designs include rows of 
triangles with the apex of one pointing towards Ui base of the next one: 
cross-hatched geometric figures and concentric elliptoids: herringhones 
anid saw-tooth pallerns ; stylized! trees anal checker helds. Of the natura! 
objects rows of birds, in silhouette. are most frequently portrayed. The 
disposition of the motives is tectonic. being in definite relation to the 
shape of the vessel (for illustrations see Plates XLVI and LXIX ). 

Cultorally there is an intimate relationship between this atratum and 
the following one, But there are also notahle differences. as will be 
presently indicated, 


'Cimopare the talilee at the ena) af thie ares. 
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b. Stratum 6 | Plates L—-LIT: LXX; LXXT| 


One of the distinguishing features of this period is the technical excel- 
lence of its ceramic products, In the more elaborate pieces, such as 
chalices. the hiring temperature is raised to about 20007, and this advance 
may he perhaps attributed to an increasing acquaintance on the part of 
our chalcolithie craftsmen with the art of handling copper. In general 
the clay is finely levigated. The ware is now predominantly grey, with 
a bluish or vreenish tinge to it, otherwise baff, The older shapes are 
continued, but they are almost invariably more elaborate. Chalices «re 
still very much in fashion. and the numerous variations m the forms of 
their pedestals | Plates L: LIM, 3| reflect the mannerisms of the new 
age.. Graceful cups. which taper to a point at the base. are frequently 
encountered [Plate LIT, 1-8]. A common occurrence among the 
funerary wares is a equat pot with sharply marked shoulder and over- 
hanging rim {Plate LIL 4. 6|: curiously enough, the smaller specimens 
of this twpe were used in burials as covers for the larger ones, Ordinary 
vessels. such as cooking pots and storage jars. had their special lids. which 
display « variety of handles. The cooking pots, some of which were 
burnished, had lug handles; the storage jars were equipped with peg- 
shaped handles which had a hole near the hoy of the pot and a motels 
at the end, Many of the medium-sized cups were also supplied with 
handles, two or four, which were knob-shaped and vertically pierced 
| Plate LAX. bottom row]. The bowls | Plate LI) are often carinated; 
others have out-buleime bases. 

Ornamentation is frequent, though painted designs are rare; they were 
all but driven out by the new styles which specialized in relief and 
incised decoration and in molding with incision. Thongl exclusively 
geometric, the designs are appreciably varied. They inelode circles, 
plain and notched bands. Ziguags, herringhones, and lattice fields. rope 
and knob patterns, all in a variety of combinations. Paneled arrange- 
ment is as tmueh im vogue aa it was in the preceding stratum (compare 
Plates LAX: LXXY). bt is clear that the people of Billa 6 were in many 
reapects the lieirs of 7; in others they proved to be gifted mnovators. 
That influences from the outside were not totally lacking will be shown 
in the next chapter, where the significance and the connections of the 
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Billa pottery will be made the subject of a brief discussion. kn the 
teantime, however, we must proceed] with the ceramic survey of the 
remamimg strata of our site. 


¢, Mratum 3 | Plates LIV: LV] 


Stratum 6 marked the end of the chaleolithice period: with the present 
level begins the Copper Age proper, The preoccupation with metal, 
which is reflected in the abundance wnd the variety of copper objects. 
hast as its inevitable corollary a diminished interest in the finer points 
of the potter’s craft. The teclinical improvements that had been intro- 
diced by an older generation are, of course, retained. The firing con- 
tinues at a high temperature and the grey and buff wares which now 
predomimate are admirably turned ont. But there ie little time for 
experimenting with wew shapes: they may be tried out by individual 
potters, but the interest of the age is not centered on ceramics. Thos, 
for example, a crude attempt at evolving a jug was made in this period: 
the buck of the neck was squeezed and drawn up, more clay was put on, 
and the protrading part was then pierced and fashioned into a handle. 
Little wonder that the creation stands quite isoluted, 

Nor has much heen retained of the earlier achievernents in the teeh- 
nique of painting and of incised) work. Little of that has been carried 
over and cultivated, Only a very rudimentary application of what had 
heen revently a fine art ie now sanctioned or made worth while. The 
ornamented surface is limited to the space between the shoulder and the 
rim. The repertoire of designs is strikingly small. The height of elaho- 
rateness is represented by rows of triangles hlled with parallel strokes 
and placed over a double-rope molding |Plate LV. t|, Occasionally 
dots of bituminous black paint are interposed between the triangles. 
iain red bands applied around the shoulder are found at times on the 
sriiller pieces. 

Washes. or slips, are almost universally employed.” Smoothing is 
achieved through side-dressing or by criss-erdss stroking, For the jars 

"In all the curlier ereupations of Tell Billa thee two methods of securing vod decornting 


the surface of the falivice are te he aleerved sile lig athe, fe) ree stratus wwe the thine wore 


eer ommpletely ty the wash’ ware, though euch a jendeocy makes itself (ult in the Luppree 
Pr 
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[Plate LV, 3, 4| chopped straw and ground sherds may be used os 
tempering material (degraissant). The cooking pots are furnished with 
ledge handles. Some of the larger jars have spouts in the form of rams’ 
heads, 

A common shape in this period ic a virtually straight cup with Mat or 
slizhtly rounded base [Plate LIV, 1-3]. Most characteristic, however. 
is a round-sided cup with a delicate out-rolled rim [Plate LIV, 6, 8], 
These products are always well baked and carefully finished. The few 
specimens that bear decoration have rows of obliqne strokes above the 
shoulder, with a second row of dotted lines which slant in the opposite 
ilirection | Plate LIV. 8|. This type represents the finest wares that our 
stratum has to offer: of « high order mechanically, but otherwise undiz- 
tingnished, In the profound cultural transformation that followed im 
the wake of the Copper Age, pottery is the principal sufferer, while other 
ints prosper. 


id. Stratum 4 | Plates LVI-LEX: LXNIT| 


With this level we arrive ata later period, to which copper had long 
ceased to be a novelty. An adequate balance between the basic contem- 
porary industries lial been established, anid pottery had again come into 
it2 own. There is very marked progress in shapes and renewed interest 
in decoration. The firing is good and the wares are often remarkably 
fine. Grey is aull a favorite color. but buff and brown are quite popular. 
Slips are applied as a rule, their colors ranging from cream to light red. 

(real progress is witnessed in the manufacture of bowls | Plates LVI; 
LVUT. 1,3. 5: LEX, 2. 3). The older rounded and flat-hased types are 
now but celdom reproduced. Most specimens of this group boust ring- 
hases instead, and this refinement has spread also to other clusses of 
fabrics | Plates LVUL 2, 5, 7, 8; LIX]. The shoulders are sharply marked 
and the straight parts of the sides are not infrequently grooved | Plutes 
LVI, 1; LIX, 3). The rans ore generally brimmed or lipped. and they 
are in many instances relieved with painted ilesigns. 

Cups too are often ribbed [Plate LVLL 1]: usually they are etrarghit- 
sided, but « graceful variation may be attained through « slight contrac 
tion in the middle [Plate LVI, 2]. Jars appear in a variety of shapes: 
in addition to the most prevalent type with slightly marked neck | Plate 
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EVIE. 3), we find them ovoid |Plore LIX, 1{, slender-necked [Plate 
LVL, 9], or narrow and elongated | Plate LVIL 5]. Pottery stands and 
élrainers are now more shundant than they were in the lower strata. 
Small squat pots may have knob lindles vertically pierced for suspen- 
sion | Plate LVIT, 4], With the cooking pots the ledge handle has now 
established itself definitely as the form that was most practical for this 
particular purpose. 

It has already been stated that ornamentation is again in vogue. After 
o pero! ef neglect painted! and incised designs have been revived. 
although this fashion fails to command the attention that it did in strata 
* amd 6; the real renaissance was to be reserved for the next level. The 
space allowed for decoration ie «till confined to the parts ubove the 
shoulder: the repertoire of patterns, however, is distinetly richer and 
more varied than in stratum 5. 

The colors are red, various shades of brown (especially bistre), antl 
black. The scheme is no longer strictly monochrome, since red and black 
| Plate LVI, ®) and bistre and black | Plate LEX. 4] are occasionally com- 
bined. The typical metope arrangement of stratum 7 is all but absent, 
which is a valuable point of difference inasmuch as there is, in many 
instunces, a superficial similarity in motives and a practical identity of 
background (cream slip for the most part). Fortunately. there is no 
danger of confnsing the shapes of 7 and -¢, as we have just seen, 

The simplest painted decoration is found on the rims, Tt consists of 
parallel transverse elrokes, in black or bistre, broken up by ao few ail- 
houetted triangles | Plate LIX, 3), The fine vessel given as Plate LIX, 4 
combines the most characteristic geometric patterns: bands (bistre). 
lattice ( black}. saw-tooth (black), and hatched and concentric triangles 
(hlack). Naturalistic and geometric designs ure found on the cup which 
bears the number 5 on the same plate: a goat between 4 mountain (con- 
centric triangles) and a conventionalized tree. 

The same motives will be found on the sherds reproduced on our last 
plate [LAATL): gouts. trees, and mountains. generally in typical cam- 
inations, In addition we find 4 characteristic aquatic hird, which differs 
as markedly from. the birds of stratum 7 as in will from those of 3, which 
we sliall have to diseuss very soon. In short, the painted pottery of level 
4 is distinetly mdividual. for all that it constitutes only a small propor: 
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tion of the Sabrics of this period. Tt can be readily identified even when 
it happens to be accidentally intrusive in other levels: A ease in point 
are our specimens Plate LIX, 3-1. They were recovered in a tomb 
(field mumber 61) that wae stratigraphically lower than the remains of 
tlie fifth level. Nevertheless, its pottery could not be assigned to that 
stratum. or to 6, on account of the evidence of shapes and decoration. 
We were simply confronted with an unusually deep burial that happened 
to cut throngh a lower occupation layer, Hence it was no surprise ti 
we when the bronze and silver objects from the tomb under disenssion 
turned ont to be typical of stratum -#, 

The incised designs are neither as common nor as elaborate as the 
painted ones, Double-rope moldings [Plate LVITL 9], combed bands 
| Plate LVIL, 7]. and hatched triangles practically exhaust the list of cur- 
rent motives, Rows of black-painted dots may be placed between. or 
above the incised figures just as on the wares of 5, 

In concluding this section attention eshoulil be called to the cross whieh 
represents a potter's mark on Plate LVILL 9, A few similar marks were 
found on sherds. Other details of this kind must be omitted from this 
summary review owing to lack of space. 

Again i 1s necessary to reserve for a later section the interesting ques- 
tion as to the influences that might be held responsible for the changes 
and innovations which characterized the stratum just distussed. For the 
answer is not immediately obvious. This diffienlty will not be present 
in connection with the level te which we shall now turn: there the 
explanation will not be subject to any doubt, 


e.. Stratum 3 [Plates LX-LXATV ] 


We have seen that the fabrics of the preeeding period were in the main 
typical for that stratum. Now we ascend te a level whose wares are 
distinctive to a far greater degree. The prmeipal shapes are new: they 
have ne parallels in the earlier deposits and they are not to be carried 
over into the succeeding lavers without extensive modifieutions, The 
same applies to the decoration: the painted designs of stratum 3 contain 
a series of tell-tale features which are automatically converted into 
obvious stratigraphic milestones. Whereas the preceding occupations 
never failed to yield some evidence of cultural continuity, the present 
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stratum stands unique in the sense that the main ceramic shapes and the 
outstanding decoration motives are here introduced for the first time. 
There can be thus no doubt that the pottery of our period is the product 
of « civilization which had come in from the outside. 

Chemically the clays are similar to those which had been used by the 
potters of the seventh stratum (see above}. So are the pigments that 
could be compared.’ The materials are thus proved to be local and not 
imported by the incoming population. These conclusions are abundantly 
confirmed by other details which cannot be diseussed at present, 

Turning now to the shapes, we find two that are especially charac- 
teristic: a slender goblet | Plate LXIT|, and # small cup which may he 
U-shaped | Plate IX. 1]. V-shaped [2.4]. or globular [6]; in each of the 
above types a pronounced button-base is an almost indispensable feature. 
Pedestal buses are used in emall bottles or jars | Plate LATE. 4.5]. Ring- 
bases geenr with the larger straight-sided jars | Plate LXIT, 7] amd lentoid 
pots |&], and also with the dishes | 1, 2}, which are. however. just as 
frequently flat-based [3|. Generally speaking, the bow! is on the 
decline: it is either flattened inte a brimmed dish or raised into a cup. 
Among the rarer shapes may be mentioned the amphora [Plate LXII, 6]. 
which has in thie case two spouts at the base topped by a seorpion-shaped 
incised design: and the censer | Plate LXTIT|, whose simpler prototypes 
ure known from Gawra. but not from the earlier strata at Billa. 

The weual ware ts buff, with grey coming next in order, A reddish 
ware ia witnessed oceasionally in the larger vessels. The fabrics ure 
often extraordinarily fine and thin, almost pastes. Washes are rarely 
substituted for slips. least of all im the painted eperimens: the slips have 
the weal cream shades that have been noted previously, with perhaps a 
certain tendency to pmk, The firing temperature was generally at 1600". 
Nearly vitrified pieces, not inmecommon in stratum 5, are now exceedingly 
rare. The potters were evidently careful not to allow excessive heat to 
interfere with the color of the painted decoration. 

We must now survey briefly the character and the arrangement of the 
ornamentation, This is of the pamted variety in all but a few of the 
larger storage jars, where the combed technique ia difficult to displace. 

For « diccusston of these technical detile ser FSEP, 1, Ff. 
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The colors are light red. dull black that rarely passes inte brown, and 
white: the latter color is primarily harmonized with black. especiully in 
dotted patterns where either the background or the dots may be expressed 
in white, Tt has been indicated above that the slips (or the oceasional 
wishes) are invariably in light ehaddes. 

The simplest designe consist of plain bands, usually in red, applied to 
the upper parts of the vessels. They are found as a rule on the decorated 
enps, a8 contrasted with the goblets on which the contemporary pot- 
painters exercised moat of their ability and ingenuity. Vor it is from 
these latter types | Plate LX] that our knowledge of the extensive reper- 
toire of motives of this period is almost exelosively derived. It should 
be stated at the ontset that there is no definite relationship hetween 
design and color: the same kind of decoration may be painted in blick 
or in red, and although white occnre most frequently in combination 
with black, instances of a red-and-white scheme are not entirely Licking, 
To be sure, the application of either black or red as basic colors was 
clearly intentional, and the ultimate resnlt can in no way be attributed 
to the accidents of firing: but the variations thus introduced were purely 
external, 

A selection of the most characteristic designs of our stratam is pre- 
sented on Plate LAIV. It will be seen at first glance that though geo- 
metric patterns predominate, natural representations are far from rare. 
Stylization is well exemplified in 2: 1, 6 (row, and number from left 
to right), The naturalistic motives are confined to birds | Plates LX. 3: 
LAUD; LATY, 1: 1, 3-6: 2: 1, 3-4..6]. goats [Plate LADY, L: 2}, anal fish 
| Plate LAIV, 2: 4]. No human representations lhiave been found on the 
pottery of stratum 3, and the trees that were comparatively common in 
the preceding layer (compare Plate LXXIL) are also missing. Both 
periods have «a marked predilection for picturing birds and goats: this, 
however, is as far as the porallelism goes. In essential details of teeh- 
nique and arrangement the painters of the two strata were very far apart. 
Without going here into the nicer distinctions, two outstanding differ- 
ences may be pointed out. Piretly. the animals of stratum 4 are alwaye 
painted in aillouette | Plate LAXIT]: in the present instance they are 
jietured as a rule in outline and their bodies are filled with dots. etrokes. 
cross-hatching, and rows of semi-cirelee | Plate LXATV, 1: 2]: the <«il- 
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howette is cormparatively rare [Plates LX, 3: LXIL: LXIV, 1: i]. 
Secondly, the arrangement mm stratum 4 was antithetic. or elee the animals 
were represented as single or in a closed group: the third stratum, on 
the other hand, specializes in running friezes, and the idea thus conveyed 
ig one of endless repetition of the given design,” 

Birds furnished the favorite motive to the pot-painters of our period. 
They are found in a vuriety of sizes and of poses. Especially mterestinge 
hecause comparatively rare are representations of birds in flight {Plate 
LXTV, 1: 4], or with heads turned back | Plate LXTV, 2: 3}. Worthy of 
notice is also a design which shows a bird perched on the fin of a fish 
| Plate LXTV, 2: 4]; similar, though not identical. combinations -are 
known from both Egypt and Mesopotamia at much earlier periods,” 

In turning to the purely geometric motives we again notice the jire- 
omiance of dotted patterns [Plate LXIV, 4: 3-5: 5: 1-3, 6: 6: 1; 
7: $2, 5-6; 8: 1), Ut is difficult to determine at present liow many of 
these ilesigns should be credited with naturalistic prototypes. Thus Plate 
LATV, 5: 5, appears to represent a conventionalized bull's head (as at 
Tell Halaf), and 5: 6 points rather clearly to feathers: but other instances 
are ambiguous, and one might argue with an equal show of reason for 
either a geometric or a naturalistic origin. For many of the individual 
motives there is a bewildering array of variations. A detailed deserip- 
tion would carry us too far afield, and we must. therefore, allow the 
plate of designs [Plate LXTV| to speak for itself. Particular attention 
need he given to only one group of designs, namely, spirals [8. 6]. 
$-spirale and serolls (row 3): these latter comprise the most popniar 
geometric patterns of the age and they are represented in a notable 
variety of combinations (note especially 3: 1. and the fuilloche, 3: 6). 

In the grouping and arrangement of motives on a riven Vessel the 
contemporary painter was not tied down to many set rules. He could 
choose freely from the available repertoire and there was no objection 
to arranging naturalistic designs together with the geometric ones, though 
tie latter alone were often deemed sufficient (compare Plate LXI). The 
freedom of the artist was restricted in one respect only: a» motive once 

“The fart must cot be overlooked thar remarkable frieves of the eame edvllizution are 


known feom the wal) puimings ar Nii. 
‘FSEP, 1, 099, 
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chosen had to be carried around the entire piece. It follows that the 
arrangement of the designe was strictly vertical. the individual registers 
heing generally set off from one another by means of bands or open 
spaces (for an exception compare Plate LAID, 7). The goblets | Plate 
LXJ| show three such registers as a rule, but a greater number is also 
possible |Plate LAI, 2]. In other fabrics the height of the specimen 
regulated the number of the painted! rows, as is best illustrated in the 
case of the incense burner | Plate LATIT]. 

While representations of humans have not been found among the 
painted designs of thie stratum, terra-cotta figurines of both men and 
animals frequently display painted decoration. Human heails attached 
to rims of vessels sometimes have the head and the eyes set off in red. 
Model bricks might show crudely incised fignres of men,” Az an inde- 
pendent clement. liowever, in the pamted ornamentation of pottery the 
human figure does not seem to have been employed by the artists of 


Billa 3. 


f. Stratum 2 |Plate LXY] 


No attempt has heen made thus far te identify the myilizations whose 
wires we have been considering beyond listing them in their proper 
stratigraphic sequence, For thie procedure the comparative obscurity 
of the periods under discussion was chiefly responsible and it was deemed 
advisable, therefore.to postpone atlempls at identification for a separate 
presentation in the next section. In the present instance, however. and 
with the remaining pottery groups, such cireumspection is no longer 
required. For with stratum 2 we arrive at a period that proclaims its 
identity through scores of cuneiform tublets and inseribed bricks, not to 
mention other material remains of equally unmistakalile origin. We 
ure at present at the close of the second millennium, which in this case 
corresponds with the end of the Middle Assyrian period: the following 
level will represent the beginning of the first millennium, or late 
Assvrian. Now Assyrian pottery is reasonably well known from other 
sites. At Billa it is represented by well over a hundred intact specimens 
and by dezens of distinct types. Obviously this is neither the time nor 

"The woe! shrine on which the eemser wat fount Te eonsteucted in the main of each 


mciood becks: The hime figures are inilicated a double tiangles with four strokes for 
are aad eg and an equally casual heal, 
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the place for an exhaustive presentation of the uvailable material. Our 
imimediate purpose will be amply served if a plate of illustrations is 
devoted to each of the two Assyrian levels, with only euch comments as 
ire essential to the preservation of continuity in a summary presentation 
such as the present one. 

Red ware is now definitely on the ascendant threatening the long: 
estublished supremacy of the grey and buff fabrics. Washes are now 
the role and slips are rare; when employed they are apt to he in deep 
and lustrous real, 

The howls come back inte their own after a period of neglect in the 
preceding stratum. They are generally carinated and lipped. the rim 
overhanging at times | Plate LAV, 1-4|. Well-marked ring-hases are in 
vogue, and they are frequently emphasized by outside [Plate LXV, 2] 
or inside graves, 

Both the cup and the goblet are continued. but certain important 
details have been radically modified. This is especially noticeable with 
regard to bases. The self-supporting button-base has been given up in 
favor of the nipple type [Plate LXV. 6], which may he sharply murked 
[Plate LAV, 5]. Among the new shapes may be cited a pedestuled 
incense-holder [7]: it foreshadows the return of the chalice in the next 
stratum. 

What litth: decoration has heen carried over is very rudimentary and 
aninspiring. Crude wavy bands come up now ami then on storage jars. 
Red bands may be painted on the inside runs of howls or around the 
necks of smaller jars. This poverty of ornamentation is hut slightly 
compensated for by the increased use of the groove | generally at the 
base of the meck) and a sparing application of the ridge [Plate LXV, 
1.8). It is clear that the Assvrian artist had linle time for pottery: his 
energy war Almost wholly absorbed by stone-culting and modeling in 
terra-cotta, 


g. Mratum I | Mlate LXVI| 


The distance in time between the periods represented by strata J and 2 
(loes not exceed three centuries. to judge from the inscribed material 
found in the two layers. Since the culture of stratum 7 is essentially » 
continuation of 2, few important changes need be expected, ‘This theo- 
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retical premise is amply borne out by a study of the pottery of the 
respective periods. The wares are practically identical and the two levels 
show the game aversion to (or neglect of) ornamentation, Nor is there 
mutch difference in ehapes, The tapractical nipple-bases are on the 
decline, and a half-hearted attempt is made to restore the more eco- 
nomical button-base | Plate LAVL 6|,. The bow! retains ite prominence, 
and it is joined by a considerable momber of flat dishes and saucers 
[Plate LXAVI, I-35], Jugs, pitchers, and amplorae make their apypear- 
ance, thus preparing ts for the prevalence of these types in post-Assyrian 
umes, The chalice is represented by a Few specimens, bringing up 
memories of the prebistoric strata 7 and 6, where this graceful type was 
attelia noluble characteristic, With these brief remarks we may leave the 
Assyrians for a cursery review of the wares of the latter half of the firet 
millennium B.C. 


g. Post-Assyrian Wares | Plates LXAVU: LAVUT| 


It was pointed out im the introductory part of this essay that the fabrics 
following the Assyrimn occupation have no independent stratigraphical 
status in the portions of the mound that have heen excavated so far. 
They are known to us from burials which encroached upon the remains 
of the two Assyrian strata; since they were not recovered from normal 
occupation layers. all these late specimens have been grouped together 
a8 post-Assyrian, leaving # more precise division into the component 
historical periods for the time when the bulk of the material in question 
lias been obtained from a normal sequence of levels. 

A conspicuous. feature of our lute pottery is the frequent application 
of glazes. With the exception of storage jars, all types of fabrics were 
often subjected’ to sueli a treatment, Among our glaved pieces are 
included bowls | Plate LXVIL. L,2), jars | Plate LAVEL 5]. and amphorae 
[Plate LAVITT, 1], not to mention bottles and jugs. The most successful 
elaze has a silvery sheen and it is found primarily on bowls and dishes. 
The amplhorac specialize in a blaish glaze, while the jars and pitchers 
often show a greenish shade. Many of these variations are almost 
certainly accidental, 

Little space need now be devoted to a characterization of the shapes. 
The rims of the bowls are not infrequently grooved, and the ring-hase 
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exhibits on occasions rather fanciful variations, The pilgrim Mask | Plate 
LAVIL, 3] may he noted, as well as the geraceful and slender bottle 
| Plate LXVIL 4). which is ordinarily glazed. Pitehers [Plate LXVIL 
6, 7] and jugs [Plate LXAVHI, 1, 2] are now among the commonest 
ceranu¢ types, The amphorwe [Plate LXVIDL, 3, 4| seem to have been 
reserved for more festive oceasions. Relief and incised ornamentation 
is not rare now | Plate LXVITT, 3]. as is well known from the Parthian 
pieces found on other sites. These general observations bring to a close 
our survey Of the pottery from the seven main strata of Tell Billa. and 
of the later funerary ware. 


Tae Birta Wares ann Them ANALOGUES 


In the foregoing chapter our attention was centered on the typological 
studly of the pottery from Tell Billa: the fabries from the individual 
strata were iliscussed as to technique. shape. and decoration, No other 
remains of the layers in question were brought inte our inquiry in order 
that the wares might be considered by, and allowed to speak for, them- 
selves, All recourse to the comparative archaeological method wus con: 
sequently avoided for the time being, As a net result we have obtained 
a series of pollery sequences, vouched for by the thoroughly reliable 
evidence of stratigraphy. which we may now convert inte criteria for 
relative chronology. These sequences having once heen uscertained. an 
investigation into consequences can no longer be avoided. For in adidi- 
tion to setting up the order of ceramic developments and changes at 
Tell Billa it is essential to find out wliat rontacts mur site may huve had 
with the outside world. Tt is only with the aid of sueh synchronismes, 
based on the identification of the Billa wares with those from other 
regions, that the historieal significance of our earlier levels can be made 
lo appear ina proper light. From the typologieal stage the investigation 
develops into a enltural one. with the results furnished by the analysis 
of pottery serving as 4 sound foundation for more general deductions. 
The two limes of inquiry have been kept strictly apart, instead of being 
combmed and synthesized. so that the certain might be clearly differen- 
tated from what is often no more than probable. The degree of 
probability attaching to our enliural conclusions will largely depend. of 
course. on the extent and force of the availalile dat. 
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Unfortunately, we cannot go at present into as much detail as the 
subject warrants. Considerations of space compel us to confine over 
discussion to 4 minimum of relevant arguments, Pottery will naturally 
remain our basic material, and illustrations from other groups of remains 
will be adduced only when ubsolutely indispensable; for we must not 
anticipate unduly the fortheoming publications in this series. 

To recapitulate, then, our present problem is to grougy the eceupa- 
tional layers of Tell Billa into cultural units, and to see whether the 
cultures in question may be correlated with any civilizations known f rom 
other sites. Again we shall start with the earliest strata and our inves- 
tigation will carry ua as far as the Assyrian period, which in common 
with the subsequent stages stands in no need of further identification. 


a. Strata 7 and 6 


From the anrvey of the ceramic products characteristic of these two 
strata, it was apparent that the differences between them were not +0 
much cultural as chronological. In other words, the pottery of stratum 6 
was 4 normal development from the wares of the preceding period. The 
most typical shapes had been carried over, and though considerable 
technical progress was evident, no proof of the presence of u new people 
with a totally heterogeneous civilization could be obtamed from the 
material at hand. We are therefore entirely justified in considering the 
two levels as representative of successive stages of one and the sate 
culture. Our next step will be to seek out, if possible, the wnalogues of 
Billa 7 and 6. 

Happily, we shall not have very far to seek. One intact painted 
chalice bearing an unmistakable stamp of aflinity with the fabrics of 
Billa 7 is known from the seventh stratum at Tepe Gawra: definitely 
related wares have been found also at Nineveh. In adikhtion, Geawra 
has yielded specimens corresponding to the incised wore of Billa 6. ‘Thus 
the civilization in question is witnessed in both, its stages ever an 
extensive area east of the Tigris. 

Poe the Gavra chalice the reader may by referred to BASOR, 48, page th The tvaterial 
from: Nineveh te ested in the same plere, note The ~phauid pivees of thie elise which Mp. 


Campbell Thormpean found bu the season of 1930-3) will, when publidhed, inerewse considerably 
the volume of relevan! sonrees. 
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In the south our chalice seems to have been less common, Where it 
occurs, however. it proves to be of inestimable chronological value. since 
it enables us to express the relative position of the levele under considera- 
tion in terms of south-Mesopotamian stratigraphic sequences. When we 
find in the lowest layer of Fara a painted fragment™ showing the same 
procession of birds that 1 so well attested at Dilla 7,° it te reasonably 
dafe to assume that the strata under discussion were COC PO Tue ots. 
Now the earliest level at Fara falls within the so-called Jenilet Nasr 
period.’ which precedes the early dynastic age that is ushered in so 
brilliantly by the First Dynasty of Ur. Tentatively. therefore. the chalice 
ware of the north may be synchronized with the first predynastic culture 
of the south (numbered in the order of antiquity). This identification 
can be raised to an absolute certainty with the aid of other remains, 
For among the most typical fabries of the Jenidet Nasr period is included 
the squat pot with sharply marked shoulder and overlianging rim," and 
this type is well represented at Billa 6 (compare Plate LITLE 6). More- 
over. sumilar cylinder seals are known from both regions, which share 
alee the custom of contracted burials. 

A warning is here in place against confasing contemporancily with 
eonmplete cultural identity, [t is perfectly true that the north and the 
south huve munch in common in thie partionlar period, but the differences 
are no less notable. The typical polvelieome ware that is so justly asso- 
elated with the Jenmidet Nasr stage is totally absent at Billa. and on the 
related northern sites. as are also the pictocraphic and semi-pictographic 
tablets. which mow appear at Uruk.’ Kish. Jemdet Nasr, and in other 
southern venters. All that we are justified in claiming is correspondence 
in date and overlapping of certain cultural elements. It may he added 

“Heproduced in Ebert's Keallevikon der Vargeshirhts, 14. Plate XL 

“Lowgere oor Plate LAME, bestton cow, heft. 

"See the aecount of De. Evie Scdimlilt ie the Museum Journal, XXTL 11 and follow tne. 

“For gohvemeion of the synchronism in prehistoric Wosopotamis compare the Qaiperr bey 
the present writer iu the American Journal sf Archeeelagy, 1942, 467 and following, and the 
refeceners cited there. Chwitg largely to the fact thoe this peper bod to bw peepored an a few 
days notier, one of i4 qatemente bb urgemly in nerd of correction. Strate XLVI of Warka 
tin Ur. Jordans nombering) should have heen asigned to the Uruk period oral aor te the 
ehitbell age, Thoagh ene perited ie thie to hie lengthened: aml the ether shortened, the foul 
waolls ore oot affected by thin hilt. | 

* Lianipere Ennrst Mabrkay's “Heport on the Exeavations al Jeuniet Nasr! Anthropology 
Memoirs of the Field? Museum of Neural Hiaory, 1, 245 and fallowine: Erieh Schone, 


Vow journal, XX, Plaw XREV, +: Woolley, Musewm Jourmil, XXI, 2. Mite XL, figure 12. 
"See expecially Jordan's [ritier Forlitiiger Bericht ther... Uruk, UW unl Follow tng. 
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that the chalice appears to have been at home in the north, while writing 
was as yet peculiar to the south, 

It follows from the preceding remarks that we cannot expect to locate 
in Lower Mesopotamia the original source of the chalice ware and its 
accompanying fabrics. For that matter, it ie diffienlt to disenss Origine 
without first ascertaining the extent of distribution. Now Frankfort's 
recent studies have led him to assign the type under consideration to an 
Anatolian-Vranscancasian source.” 1 believe that he is on the right 
track, At all events, our pottery enjoyed ite greatest vogue in the High. 
land Zone: it is well attested as far east as Hissar (east of Teheran), 
where Erich Schmidt found it abundantly represented in conjunction 
with the eup that tapers to a point ut the base, precisely as at Billa 6 
(compare Plate LIL 1-8). 

In summing wp this part of our inquiry the following conclusions may 
be offered: 1, The earliest civilization at Tell Billa is represented by 
strata 7 and 6: the most characteristic ceramic type of this period is the 
chalice, which is at first painted (7), later on incised (6), 2. The date 
of this cultural stage is established on the basis of southern analogues: it 
corresponds to the Jemdet Nasr period, which leads up to the early 
dynastic age, or Early Copper; as an ubsolute date may he set down the 
turn of the fourth millenniom. 3. Culturally, the chalire period fails 
to furnish a complete parallel to the Jemdet Nasr stage: the two overlap 
without heing identical in every detail. 4. The diffusion of the chalice 
ware and the civilization that produced it corresponds roughly with the 
extent of the Highland Zone: it has heen traced so far from Anatolia to 
Central Persia, and the original source of this culture may perhaps be 
located within this larger area. 

In conclusion | may be permitted to make a timely snggestion. The 
northern counterpart of the Jemdet Nasr period is urgently in need of 
some definite designation. The southern term is apt to be confusing 
insamuch ae it may imply not only contemporaneity but also cultural 
identity. Lf the practice of naming a given civilization alter the sile 
where ite remuins were first discovered is to be followed throughout, 

* P48, 34, eed Table HL Oi lotest evidenre the ehulice belongs definitely te the Jenadet 
Nur period ami not to the preceding cultural stage. oe | 

"For certain rranarkable, though not neecesarily conclusive parallels with Anau TE (note 


especially the representation of trees}, rompare Pumpelly, Explorations in Turkeratun, L 
Plee SARIV, tel our late LAD. 
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Tell Billy is certainly in line for such an honor. May we. therefore. 
introduce the name ‘Billa ware’ as generally imuicative of the civilization 
which we have just been discussing? Partially related cnltures are more 
subject to confusion than totally dissimilar ones, and strict terminological 
differentiation is likely to make for ereater clarity. 


b. Stratum 5 


In the present examination we shall have comparatively clear auiling 
even though our main criteria are not furnished by the ceramic material, 
This time it will be the copper objects and cylinder seals that will yield 
the necessary chronological information. But before we cite the relevant 
details, one important synchronism must be first established. It will be 
remetabered that the seventh level of Gawra (and also the lopmest sub 
division of Gawra 8) could be convincingly correlated with the two 
lowest strata of Billa. The correspondence was complete with regard to 
date and quite instructive as to material remains. On both sites the 
occurrence of painted and incised chalices exhibited the same order of 
sequence. If 1 seemed uncertain about setting up Gawra 7 as a thorough- 
going parallel to the Billa eulture, my misgivings were primarily due to 
the fact that the Gawra stratim under discussion is too strongly rooted 
in the preceding period. In other words. the chalice folk who built the 
first settlements of Billa did not completely dispossess. it would seem, 
the contemporary inhabitants of Gawra: on the latter site the old and 
the imported civilizations vontinued for a while-side hy side, while Billa 
enjoved a fairly homogeneous oecupation. Now in the ease of the 
succeeding settlements (Billa 5 and Gawra 6) there is yo shepicion of 
euch uneven starts; on both sites we encounter cultures that are of equal 
date as well as completely identical The same people had evidently 
brought to a close the Billa period on both sites and built their own 
townships on the remains of the precedme chaleolithic strata: the Copper 
Age was introduced by the same group both at Billa and at Gawra. For 
the purpose of the present discussion the finds from the one mound have 
as much force as the corresponding remains from the other. 

To retarn. then, to the copper objects at Billa 3, we are left in no 
doubt as to their age and outside connections. Spatulite pins” and 

*Tvlentical with F.4S, figure 7, epeeiinen waimber 9. 
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churacteristic fance-heads™ inform us that the destroyers of the Billa 
culture were active in the north while the first historical dynasty of 
Sumer was removing the last traces of the Jemilet Nasr age in the south. 
Mussive ridged axe-leads from Billa and Gawra align themselves uz exact 
counterparts of a similar weapon which was recovered in an early tomb 
at Ashur. Not content with such important revelations, these metal 
objects have vet a further tale to tell. The spatalate pins are paralleled 
in Transcaucasia, the lanee-heads in North Syria Tlie copper wave 
that struck Mesopotamia at the beginning of the third millennimm 
evidently had its origin in submontane regions. 

The cylinder seals confirm the dating based on the study of the imple- 
ments and weapons of copper. Many of the fine specimens dug wp at 
Billa 5 and Gawra 6 bear a definite relationship to the evlinders of the 
Royal Tombs and the First Dynasty of Ur. Others invite comparison 
with what we later learn to recognize us Anatolian types. The Early 
Copper period at Billa (and at Gawra) was thas decidedly syncretistic. 
It welcomed influences from the north just as did its chalcolithie prede- 
 cessors: in addition it had relations with the south where the Sumerians 
were emerging as i powerful eultural foctor, 

That the wares of the fifth level of Billa and the sixth stratum of 
Gawra show no marked differences goes now without saying. Parallels 
from Ashur and the contemporary Sumerian deposits are expected and 
found without much trouble. ‘The one important difference between 
Sumer and our northern settlements is to be observed in the choice and 
appearance of the building materials. The southern townships of this 
period ure invariably constructed of plane-convex bricks. At Billa and 
at Gawra the foundations are of limestone, Laid generally mm three rows, 
upon which are set walls of flat-topped mud-bricks. Again we are 
forcibly reminded that conditions were not wholly similar in Upper and 
Lower Mesopotamia. These differences in physical background were 
reflected in an appreciable disparity of certain cultural elements and 

* Compare FAS, fizore 7, specimens number 19 aod 3. 

toe provisionally Andree, (ie Archaischen Jachtar-Tempel in Asser, Plate fb, bottom 
row, Tosteti specimen from left, This axe dates from the Ashur stratam FE (period of Rursin 
of Ur}, and the arrompanying pottery bears resemblance to the were of Billa d. There ure, 
however, ainple reasons for the assumption that the Asher finds in question are drrrenidants 


of similar, bat earlier, prototypes, 
= See above. notes: 2) and 22. 
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probably in the composition of the respective ethnic groups. in date, 
however. the agreement was fortunately complete, And it is on this 
Fact that we wish to place just now particular emphasis. It ie the pivotal 
point in our chronological sequence since all the other strata can be 
conveniently placed before or after the Early Copper level. as the case 
may be. The chronology of the periods that immediately precede or 
follow must remain. on the other hand. strictly relative until LS p= 
tional material comes to our assistance. Whether this may be looked 
for in the hitherto unexcavated sections of Billa 7 and 6 is a very delat- 
able question. But it is altogether likely that epigraphical sources will 
turn op in the fourth stratum, to which we must now ive our attention. 


¢, Stratim 4 


ft may well be that my optimism concerning our chances of finding 
iInseriptions Wt Unis level was merely the expression of 4 pious wish, To 
be sure. we have at present « faintly inseribed evlinder seal from the 
stratum under consideration and the hope for more conclusive and 
articulate documents is therefore not entirely wowarranted. At all 
events, an unambiguous synchronism of some sort would be of ereal 
help in fixing the date of the fourth stratum of Billa. The available 
sources allow aa vet loo wide a margin, We have seen that the preceding 
etltaral stage is to be placed early in the uhdrd millennium. that is. not 
later than the first quarter. [t soon will be demonstrated that Billa 3 
may safely claim for itself the middle of the second millennium. For 
the intermediate period the all too comfortable time limit of more than 
twelve centuries is thins made available and we may therefore he 
pardoned for hoping fervently for evidence that would radically narrow 
down the chronological possibilities, Attention Jas dlready been drawn 
to the fact that both dand 3 have their substrata. but we cannot operate 
with them with any degree of confidence until the excavations hawe 
gotten away from the edge of the mound. In the meantime we mual be 
contented with what light can be gathered from the evidence of pottery. 
seals, and metal objects. It will be seen presently that these ordinarily 
reliable eriteria fail to he very explicit in this case. Both the wares and 
the bronzes admit of more than one interpretation, some sugeesting an 
early dute while others seem to point to a later period. By an unfortu- 
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nate comceidence the cylinder seale are scanty and mostly damaged, so 
that one is reluctant to entrust to them so important a decision as the 
one that is now pending. 

The ambiguous character of the remains of Billa ¢ for the purposes 
of dating will be readily appreciated when the few bronzes of this period 
have been considered. A contemporary burial yielded among other 
objects a fine crescent-shaped axe with rivets to hold the wooden shaft, 
a splendid dagger with mid-rib, and a long spiral-form piece reealling 
Whe ‘armlets? of the Caucasus.’ Now all these types of bronzes come 
up as early as the first dynastic period, but they are alse encountered 
over a very extensive area a thousind years later. Clearly, there are here 
no precise chronological indications, Perhaps auother metal implement 
will he found more committal Among the finds of this period, there 
was prominently represented a type of pin. in bronze or in silver, with 
ornamented) head and small ring near the shank. Related specimens 
ocenr in the subsequent stratum. and a date near the turn of the third 
millennium is this made plausible; however, the evidence is far from 
conipelling. 

On turning to pottery we find ourselves confronted with similar diffi- 
culties. The marked development in shapes, especially as regards the 
bowls. suggests a gap of several centuries between the present perindd 
and the preceding one. This is scarcely definite enough. in decoration 
we have noticed the prevalence of such motives as trees, silhouetted birds 
and quadrupeds, ane iriungles representing mountains (compare Plate 
LXXD). Little progress can be made by considering any one of these 
motives separately. for analogies attracted in this manner would be little 
better than meaningless. At best we should be asked to adduce the tree 
of Anan O11 and the not entirely dissimilar goats of so-called Susa I. 
with the result that the evidence of stratigraphy would be thrown over- 
heard and Billa 4 would be dated earlier than 5. Careful observation 
in the field and painstaking recording has, of course, spared ue such 
nightmare acrobatics. In point of fact itis Billa 7 to which some con- 
acts with Anan might be reasonably e wited:” to the fourth stratum i 
is a fur cry indeed. 


* Compare FAS, figure 1 numbers 30 aol 33; alo eee pages 32 aml following al the «ame 
Tiireeragh, 
© See shove, vole 20, 
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A much more profitable comparison may he made with the wares of a 
wholly different region and period. In the southwest. especially in 
Palestine, the situation is distinctly promising. bn that region we find 
duplicated the entire repertoire of motives known from Billa 4: stylized 
trees, whose foliage is reduced to a star-shaped figure; mountains pie- 
tured as triangles: birds and quadrupeds in silhouette. Incomparably 
more conchisive is the fact that all these motives are arranged inte 
identical groups: the eoats nibble at the trees, the animals stand between 
mountaime, the parallelism extends even to the unnsual combination of 
birds being carried by quadrupeds’ Such complete identity of eom- 
plicated designs cannot be due to mere coincidence. Can as much he 
said for the ehapes? Not exactly. Of the same dute as the decoration 
just desoribed are Palestinian howls that correspond to those of Billa 4: 
in both districts, too, the ring-base js prominent. But the commen 
western jug has not established itself as yet at Billa: 

What is the date of the Palestinian fabrics ander discussion? Most 
of them fall within the period between the sixteenth and eighteenth 
(lynasties, that is, the end of the Hykses domination and the bezinning 
of the New Kingdom: in other words, the second qnarter of the second 
millennium #.¢. Ordinarily such evidence would he ample to establish 
the cite of our Billa period to everybody's satisfaction. But the present 
problem has additional complications: Wor gssoviaited with the western 
pottery disenssed| ubove there are other wares. which we are constrained 
to elassify with Lhe ceramic products of Billa 3, On the latter site the 
two groups are clearly differentiated. suggesting a considerable break in 
time between the strata in question. In Palestine (and the neighboring 
districts) the same groups are telescoped." 

There iz only one solution. it would seem, that is capable of acconnt- 
ing for such anomulies. The analogues of Billa ¢ reached the eastern 
coust of the Mediterranean appreciably later than the time of their 
arrival at Billa; and conversely, though this conclusion is not inevitable. 

“(ompare the groups in CPP, Tieeuraped Fragments, sections [h-15. 

“This ie expeciatly tue of the pottery which is Sreerate with designs of birds (CPP, 
‘Decorated! Fragumuts, section 18), Ry the time of the eightecth dvouwsty we find jn Palestine 
gnalogoes of Bilin 4 a» well wm of 3. Compare alew FSED. Il, 72 aod following: ale 167 and 
following. Fur the latest dlecwxion of Palestinian pollery ecquentes see the atily bey Allright 
in 450K, X01 (19321. 
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the relatives of Billa 3 appear to have made their first stop tn the weet. 
It would follow at any rate that the former group came into Palestime 
from the north..a region with which Billa could also communicate more 
or less directly. And indeed, the northern origin of the earlier Hyksos 
pottery ie now generally admitted. 

I regret that the Hykeos had to be ceummoned in this connection, since 
the introduction of so controversial an element should not be ventared 
where the opportunity for adequate documentation is not te be liad. 
Under the circumstances, however, this step could not be avoided. There 
is. of course, nothing inherently improbable in the assumption that some 
of the elements which were later to swell the ranks of the Asiatic invaders 
of Egypt” should be encountered on a north-Mesopotamian site at a 
presumably early date, Ina large migration of peoples, sneli as the one 
in which the Hyksos formed but a single stage. many lines of advance 
may be witnessed from a single radiating center, We know that the 
people of Billa 4 arrived from the north-east, sinee the combined evi- 
denee of the bronzes and the pottery points in that direction... For the 
date of that arrival we noust still lave recourse to guesses, though the 
foregoing inquiry haz helped to narrow down the margin. [revistonally. 
Lam inclined to see in the inhabitants of our stratum the forerunners of 
those Anatolians that were presently to sack Babylon” and put an end 
to the dynasty made fancous by Hammurabi, Future excavitions at Tell 
Billa will show jiow much troth there may be om this theory. 


dd. Stratum 3 


Since both the entity amd the date of this period can be established 
without any great effort. our discussion may begin with the data that 
will help us settle these two important points, The exeavations at Nui, 


* FSEI, U, 168. For recent material on the Hykeoe compare Alliright, BASOK, 47, page i 
anil oole 2 See also Obmateol, Mistory “f Palestine anal Syriac, pases 15 and following 
Albright (in the reference cited) Jays anpliasie on the stecilerity between the fortifirations 
of the Hyksos ond those of Eastern Europe aid Turkestan. ft i+ not wholly iapecirette tliat 
the few correspondences between the motives of Hille 7 aed Ana THT should) be viewed in 
the same light. Billa 4 would thus have preserved echoes of much cartier contacts, 

="The present writer hoe gathered and expects to pulilich soon a rotsiderable body of 


evillenre to the effect that the Hurriane (Billa 3) were conspicneoe among the Later Hyksoe 
groriprs. 

= fr ie not ia the Jeast wolikedy that these Matti were allied with the castern mountaineers. 
Archacological evidence favors the aseomption that the influences of the Anatolian region 
extended far ta the east: compare FAS, pages 57 amd following. | 
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near Kirkuk, have furnished Assyriologists with several thousand 
cuneiform documents from which it has been learned that the populi- 
tion OF the distriet wae a branch of the extensive Hurrian group." The 
country of Arrapha. in which ancient Nuzi was situated. was an eastern 
dependency of the kingdom of Mitanni at the time of Saushshatar. the 
founder of a well-known Mitanni dynasty. Saushshatar being a con- 
temporary of Tuthmesis U1. the period at which Nuzi Hourished is thus 
placed at about 1500 g, ©, 

Now the dominant ceramie ehape at Nozi was the slender goblet, or 
wine-enp, Whiieh is so well attested in the third stratum of Billa | Plate 
LAT]. The Nuzian specimens happen to be rarely decorated: Imt when 
ornamentation was applied, the painters made use of the same spirals 
and aquatic birds that are known from Billa in «uch abundance. The 
third stratum is stamped thereby as anmustakably Hurrian. The popu: 
larity of the painted fabrics on our site as contrasted with the mainly 
wodecorated wares of its eastern congener is doulviless attributable te a 
slight disparity in age. Billa was apparently settled by the Hurrians 
several generations earlier than Nuzi. the course of these people being 
certainly from west to east. During the few intervening decades the 
painting of pottery was gradually given up. while the sludy of Assyrian 
was making rapid progress. This would give us an adequate explanation 
for the presence of numerous inscribed documents at Nuzi as against the 
commparitive illiteracy of Billa 3. To a limited degree, however. writing 
was employed on our site as well: the stratum has produced a cylinder 
seul with two typically Hurrian names. 

The main facts on the subject being so clear and plain, the above 
renuirks could have been perhaps dispensed with if it were not for the 
niistuken notion, current in some quarters, that the level under diseussion 
should be assigned to the sinth century nc, Thiserroneous interpreta- 
tion of the ceramic evidence can be traced to a phrase in one of my field 
reports: it was stated there that the third stratum was found directly 
under the cemains of the period of Ashurnasirpal (level I at this par- 

“Compare the writers Mexopotumion Origin, chapter VY. 

~ BASOR, 41, page 14 My rerourk thai the pottery in quistion was ‘hitherto anknowl, 
at least so far oe Meropotamia ie concerned’ (RASOR. dl, page 20), war almittedly. snmowhat 
eryptic. | was aware, of course, of the fact that the ware had come uy eporacically in. the 


diatriet of Nineveh, and TP could wot have boon blind to the Nuvi antlogmes, What | wished 
te indicate was thai the painied spectnone af the period wer best represented at Billw 5. 


ticular corner of the mound).° ML. Dussaud took thie statement to mean 
that the underlying strato immediately preceded the Assyrian one in 
ilate; the painted fabries of Billa > he would date not earlier than the 
beginning of the ninth century.” It is not necessary to go into great 
detail in order to refute the arguments of the learned Conservateur of 
the Louvre. The synchronism with Nuzi does that most effectively, It 
may be added that in other eections of Billa the second stratum goes 
back to the period of Slalmaneser 1. The painted pottery which immedi- 
ately precedes wonld be thus not earlier than the fourteenth century, 
on the assumption that the strata followed each other at this point with- 
out any break im time. That this was not so hae tlready been demon- 
strated. Lf additional proof were required. | might mention typical 
Anatolian terra-cottu figurines, which have been found in close associa- 
tion with the fabries of Billa 3; some are of the Teshup type. while 
others represent men clad im short tunics and holding kids or lanibs. 
There is. therefore, no justification whatsoever for attributing the pottery 
of our third stratum to the Assyrians as M. Dussand has proposed to do, 

The cylinder seals bear out our contention, naturally enough. They 
are all of the type that M. Contenau terms Syro-Hittite, and they eorre- 
spond admirably to the seal impressions found on the Nuzi tablets, 
Moreover, the glyptic material reminds us that the affinities of the [Mur- 
riane were with the West, a conclusion that ia in complete conformity 
with the linguistic evidence. In fact, our Hurrians formed the bridge 
that linked Mesopotamia and Syria with western Asia Minor and the 
Avean basin. This is an inevitable deduction from the available ceramic 
evidence. We have stressed the differences between the pottery of the 
fourth and the third strata of Billa in the preceding chapter, and further 
characterization of the Hurrian fabrics (compare especially Plate LATV) 
is not essential in the present discussion. The ornamentation of the 
wares of the third stratum is paralleled in its most important features in 
Palestine, Syria, Cyprus. and the lands of the Hittites. This is particu- 
larly true of the birds and spirals; the best analogies to the Billa ilolphins 
come from 2gean centers where closely related inimal figurines are 
also found: The dotted designs are prevalent throughout, Together 


"Syria, 12 (1931); 291 and folhewing. 


with this painted decoration we notice the spread of the button-base. 
There are certainly frequent local variations in sliapes; it is instructive, 
therefore, to place side by side the censer from Billa | Plate LXTTT] and 
a similar cult object from Beisan.” When it came to objects having a 
religious significance the conservative tendencies that are operative in 
ancl) cases brought about the retention of the common original types, 
whether it was in Palestine or in Upper Mesopotamia. More detailed 
comparisons must he reserved for a future publication. 


e. Conclusions 

To conelude this discussion of the five lowest levels at Billa. it is 
evident that none of them represented a people that was indigenous to 
this section of the country; the same goes for the rest of Mesopotamia as 
ean be seen from the evidence of such early southern sites as Ur and 
Warka. where analogues of Billu are either totally absent or else wit- 
essed for only brief periods. That the first settlers of Billa (stratum 7) 
were merely invaders can be demonstrated with the aid of the material 
from Tepe Gawra: there the chalice folk are definitely recognized ae 
intruders, the event having taken place at a time whter Gawra had aceumu- 
lated as many as fourteen meters of débris and had passed through a 
lonw series of earher ond totally dissonilar perioils, From Billa 6 
onwarils we note a enccession of further invasions. All of these arrivals 
appear to come from the north or northeast, Only in the case of Billu S 
we observe 9 simultaneous mflux of cultural stimuli from the south, 
where the Sumerians are known to have held sway at the time. 

The cultural associations of the Assyrians and their suceessors at Billa 
are too well known to require any dliseussion in this connection. 

Onr finds may be given the form of a final summary in the following 
chronological talile: 

Billa 7-6—Correeponding with the Jemidet Nasr. or 
First Predynastic Period of the South: 3200-2900 


Billa 5—Eurly Dynastic Period: 2000270 
Billa ¢—Anatolian Period: about LOOD if 
Billa 3—Horrian Period: 1600-1400 
Billa 2—Middle Assyrian: IS00— #00 
Billa !—Late Assyrian: B00 TOO 


“(omgire Alin Howe, Wiseom Jowrreel AVIT, pare 4) 
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The dates suggested are, of course, approximate and tentative. The 
post-Assyrian occupations have not been included in this scheme.” 


INDEX OF THE POrTrerny IN THE PLATES 


The area (compare contour map, Plate LXVIT) is indicated following 
a brief description of each piece, In the case of objects now im the 
University Museum the catalogue number has been appended. 


PLATE 
XLVU Contour Map. 
XLVID Stratum 7. Chalices. 
1. Chalice——buff ware. cream slip. deep brown painted design, 
rai. o1—9l=993. 
® Chalice—bull ware, cream slip, bistre painted design: (527. 
XLIX Stratum 7. Miscellaneous. 
1, Cup—bull ware. greyish buff slip, H2¥. 
2, Cup—grey ware, red slip, brown painted tines, lund-made, 
H27, 32-20-3520. 
$. Chalice—buff ware. buff slip. deep brown painted design. 
G27. 
4. How!—brownish grey ware. hand-made. 627. 
5. Cup—brown ware, hand-made. P27. 
I, Stratum 6. Chalices. 
1, Chalice—greenish grey ware. greenish grey wash, G27. 
2, Chalice—erey ware, grey wash, (27. 
LI Stratum 6. Bowls and Saueers. 
1. Bow!—huff ware. buff slip. G26. 
2 Bowl—areen ware. green wash, G27. 
3. Bowl—grey ware, grey wash, H27. 
4. Sancer—light green ware, green wash. G36. 
>. Saucer—light green ware, green wash, G27. 
6. Bowl—greenish grey ware, greenish grey wash. H27. 
7. Bowl—greenish grey ware. greenish grey wash, HH27. 32- 
20-189, 
Saucer—yellow green ware, yellow green wash. G27. 


8 


© Jus ae this areoimnt ie goiig to preas a teport lee Leen received fron Tell Billa con: 
taining the pa aimounerment bw Mresre, Bache, Gordan, and Piephorn, of the dissoters 
an inscrilien! exp of brewer (Bille 2). ‘The description ib poorly preserved, but in two lines 
thay legernd af Siheboi-bfol de faiely eleor, ‘The probability thor Billa repreeenty ancient 
Shikunitia, whieh hae been maintabwed by ie ani the basis of topogeaphies! evidence, le mow 
dosanles ig Sirtual cerlainty, Fotrer proposed the same identification in hie Provinreinteilieng 
ov corly a 1921. 
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PLATE 


LIL Stratum 6. Cups and Jar. 


i a fo ho ee 


a 


. Cup—grey ware, neised, H2?7, 

. Cup—greenish grey ware, greenish grey wash; G27. 

- Cup—bloish grey ware. H27, 

. Cup—light bluish grey ware. H27. 

. Cup—greenish grey ware, greenish grey wash, G27. 31- 


a1—182. 


. Cup—greenish grey ware, vreenish grey wash. G27, 31- 


51-180 


. Cup—ilral ware, buff wash, incised, G27, 31-31-5900. 


Cup—grey ware. grey wash, G27. 31-51-1440, 


» Cop—buff ware. buff wash H27. 32-20-1905. 

» Jar—greenish grey ware, greenish grey wash. 27, 

. Cup—light green ware, green wash. G27. 31-51-1806. 
. Cup—zrey ware. H27,. 


LUT Stratum 6 Jara and Chalice. 


1. 
» Jar—dlrah ware, grey wash. G27; 
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Jar—alark grey ware. grey wash, incised. 626. 


» Chalice—light blnish grey ware. grey wash. H27. 
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- Squat pot—huff ware, yellowish cream alip. Tomb 72. 


41-51-1635. | 

Model jar—buff ware, hand-made. H27, 32-20-4199. 
Squat pot—drab ware, greenish grey slip. Tomb 70, 31- 
31-159, 

Pot—brown ware. brown wash. Tomb 71, 31—51-161. 


LIV Stratum 35. Cups and Pots, 


1. 
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Cup—sgreenish grey ware. H27, 32-20-4191. 


- Cup—yellow ware, yellow wash. G27. 

- Cup—light green ware. light green slip, G27, 
. Cup—light green ware, light green slip, P27, 
- Pot—bull ware, buff wash H27, 32-90-4908. 
. Pot—green ware, green wash, F27, 

- Jar—hblnish grey ware, bluish grey wash, H27. 
. Pot—grey ware, grey slip, F26, 


LV Stratum 5: Jars. 
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Pot—light green ware. light green wash. F26, 
Pot—pale yellowish bull ware, cream wash, F26. 


$. Storage jar—light green ware, light green wash, F26, 
L. Jar—grevish buff ware. bull wash, F26, 
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PLATE 


LVI Stratum ¢#. Bowls and Saucers. 


id 


Se-i5 


Bow!—light greenish ware, green slip. F204. 
Bowl—erey ware. grey wash. brown painted design on rim, 


P24. 


. Suncer—buff ware. bull wash, F206, 


Bow!—lizht greenish ware. light wreenish slip. E26, 
Bowl—greenish grey ware, greenish gray wash, brown 
pated lines on top of rim. F24. 


. Bowl—light green ware, green wash, F206, 


Bowl—huff ware, pinkish wash. G27. 


. Bowl—greenish grey ware, greenish grey wash. [27 | 
. Saucer—greenish grey ware, greenish grey wash, red anil 


black painted design. F24.. 32-20-1060, 


LV Stratum 4. Cops and urs. 


L. 
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Cup—vyellowish ware. cream slip. F206. 


. Cup—szrey ware, grey wash. F206. 

. Jar—lbulf ware, buff wash. E26. 31-51-379. 

. Pot—light greenish ware, light greenish slip. P27. 
. Storage jar—grey ware, eres waeh, E25, 
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Cup—egreenish grey ware, greenish grey wash. H27, 


. Jar—light green ware, green wash. D206. 
. Pot—bulf ware, pinkish cream wash, G27, 


LYON Stratum 4. Tomb 42. 


1. 
3 


a. 
4. 
5 

fi. 
i 


i. 
0, 


Bowl—ereenish grey ware, greenish grey wash. 31-51-1146, 
Pot—ereenish grey ware. greenish grey wash. 

Bowl—buff ware. buff wash. 

Pot—hbafl ware, red and vellow slip. 31-51-1149. 


. Bowl—greenish grey ware, greenish grey wash. 31-S1-L17, 


Pot—ereenish grey ware, greenial) grey slip. 31—oJ—-121. 
Jar—ereenish grey ware. partly burnished. 

Jar—ereenish grey ware. greenish grey slip. o1-91-124, 
Jur—bull ware, cream slip. vertically burnished. 31-31-— 
125. 


LEX Stratum 4. Tombs 18 and 61, 


lL. 
2. 


ae 
4 7 


MF 


Jar—buff ware. bulf wash, red painted bands. Tomb 61. 
Bowl—buff ware, cream slip, red pamted strokes arounil 
rim. Tomb 16. 31-51-1306. | 
Bowl—bulf ware, buff wash. brown painted design: Tomb 
61, 31-51-1449, 

Jar—buff ware, cream slip, hlack and bistre painted design. 
Tomb 61, 31-51-9151, | 
Pot—buff ware. cream slip. black painted design, Tombs 1. 
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LX Stratum 3. Cups and Bowl. 


l. 


9 


Cup—light greenish ware, greenish slip, dark brown 
painted bands. F27, 


a Cup—bhalf ware. bial wisli, reddish brown painted banala, 


H27. 


- Bowl—tuff ware, light greenish slip, brown painted de- 


sign. H27. 


» Cup—buff ware, buff wash. reddish brown painted bands 


—onne Inside of rim, F225. 


. Cup—buff ware. cream +lip, brown painted banda. E25. 
. Cup—greenish grey ware, greenish erey wash. red paimted 


banda, F235. 


LAI Stratum 3. Footed Goblets. 


1. 


2 


Footed goblet—hufl ware, buff wash, white painted design 
on histre band, E24, 32-20—100. 


. Footed gohlet—baff ware. buff slip. brown painted design, 


H27. 


- Footed gohlet—buff ware, huff wash, white painted design 


on red bands, 123. 31-5]-289. 


- Footed goblet—lrah ware, cream slip, white painted design 


on black bands. E24. 


» Footed goblet—thuff ware. buff wash, whitish grey painted 


design on brown bands, D23, 31-51-5890, 


. Footed goblet—huff ware, cream slip, cream painted design 


on brown hands, RO. 


LAIT Stratum 3: Miscellaneous. 


1, 
2. 
3. 


4. 


7F 


O, 


Call 
F 
ie 


B. 


Dish—green ware, green wash, E24, 

Dish—reidl ware. F24, 

Dish—huff ware, E24. 

Model jur—greenish buff ware. brown painted bands. K26, 
s2—20—10T, 

Cup—greenish grey ware, brown painted bands. K26. 
Amphora—redilish buff ware. cream slip. burnished, two 
apouts on base, E24. 

Jar—baff ware. buff slip. red painted ilesign. RZ. 
Jar—pale buff ware. cream wash. reddish brown pHunted 
design. Q10, 32-20-327, 


LAI Stratum 3, Censer, 
Ball ware. black and bistre painted lesign, E25, 32-20-4153. 
LAIV Stratum 3. Painted Designs. 
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LXV Stratum 2. Miscellaneous. 
1. Bowl—red ware. 57. 
2. Bowl—greenish grey ware. TS. 
3. Bow —zreenish grey ware. 38. 
4, Bowl—greenizh grey ware. UT. 
5. Cup—light greenish grey ware. 
6. Jar—greenish grey ware, U6, 
7. Pedestal incense holder — greenish gray ware, greenish 
cream slip, E25, 31-51-16». 
8. Storage jar—buft ware, greenish grey wash. U7. 
LXYI Stratum 7. Miscellaneons. 
1. Bowl—greyish buff ware. TIS. 32-20-2259. 
2 Saucer—tnff ware. RIL. 32-20-2235. 
3, Saucer—erey ware. QO. 
4: Bowl—grey ware, grey wash. 315, 
5. Saucer—buff ware, greyish wash. Vi. 
6. Jar—reddish buff ware, greyish wash, V7. 
t. Jar—greenish grey ware. WI2. 
8. Jar—light rel ware, light red wash. E23. 
LXV Post-Assvrian, Miscellaneous. 
1. Bowl—-ailver glaze, 511. 
Bow!—light green glaze. U6. Tomb 319. 32-20-1989. 
Pilgrim fla&k—egreenish grey ware, ereenish grey wash, 
$13. Tomb 156. 32-20-90. 
4. Botthe—buff ware. red slip. SEL. Tonmih 255. 
=. Jar—bluish green glaze. T12. Tomb 164, 32-20-56. 
6. Pitwher—buff ware, traces of black paint on shoulder anil 
neck, R13. Tomb 247. 
= Pitcher—reddish buff ware, hrown paint on upper part. 
Tll. Tomb 258. 32-20-12). 
LXVIU Post-Assyrian, Ampliorae and Jugs. 
1. Jug—tmff ware, red ship on upper part. S13. Tomb 277. 
2, Jug—buff ware, buff wash. RII. Tomb 265, 
3, Amphora—buff ware. reddish buff wash, incised and ap- 
pliqued, T11. Tomb 208. 
}. Amphora—blniah green elaxe. RIS. 32-20-229. 
LXIX Stratum 7. Painted Potsherds. 
LXX Stratam 6. Incised Potsherds, 
LXXI Stratum 6. Inecised Potsherds. 
LXXTI Stratum 4 Painted Potsherds, 
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Resutts or Tests on SELECTED Pottery SPECIMENS 


The following tables are taken from a report submitted by Mr. R. M. 
Berry, of the firm of Smith, Rudy & Company, Philadelphia, analytical 
chemists. Specimens 1-2 are from the seventh stratum, 3-4 from the 
third stratum of Billa. 1 and 3 contained red decorations. while 2 and 4 
were painted m black. The samples were tested for pigment, body clay. 
and fnsion points. 


SAMPLE NO, 3 


Tested for Pigment—% Body Clay—** 
Water of Combination corres 5.58 
Silire ‘780 4.0" 
lrom Oxide (Fe,(),) Ferric Oxide TW) 5M) 
Magnetic Oxide (Fe,(), | Nowe None 
Alumina (A103 10.00 11.95 
Titanium: Oxide (TiH),) Lio 65 
Lime ((af)) 1334 1.12 
Wagnrcia ( Mgt) | ‘33 42 
Alkalirs #2 Potassigm Oxide KO) 16.34 (Ky Difference | 242- (By Difference | 
Carbon DHi-Oxide (00,) None (By Differemer) 46 
‘Sulphur Tri-Oside (S0,) None Note 


FUSION TESTS 


Initial Deformation Point Sor Dane 2124" Fahrenhei} 
Fusing Paint Net. Done 2163" Fahrenheit 


SAMPLE Na), 2 


Tested far Pigment—“e Body Clay—e 

Water of Combination Sone [25 

Siliea (Si) 47.30 18.44 

Iron (xide (Fe.0,) Ferric Oxide None 8.47 

Magnetic Uscide (Fe,(),) Li Rann 

Aloming (A1,0,) 14.03 13,53 

Titanium Chide (Tit,) Ad at 

Lime (CaO) 13.03 isl7 

Magnesia (ited) a4 7.70 

Alkalies ae Potasiutn Ohoiile (KO) 5.0) (Ry Difference) is Tikeres 
Carbon Di-tcide (CO,) Nene ie ae orally 
Salphur Triddcide (30, } None None 


FUSION ‘TESTS 


Initial Deformation Faint Not Done lM” Fahrenheit 
using Hoint Net Done 2145° Fahrenheit 
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SAMPLE NO, 3 


Tested for Piagment—*e Body Clay— 

Water of Combination None ery 

Silicon (SiQ,) 142 wae 

Iron Oxide (Fe0,) Ferric Obit tre 7 Ag 

Magnetic Oxide (Fe,Q,) None None 

Alaming (A1,0,) 54,540 MAz 

Titoniam Oxide ('TiO,) 1 (Mi 13 

Lime (CaO) 10.66 13.20 

Magnesia (Mgt) rari 536 

Alkulies o¢ Potassium Oxide (KO) 19.44 (By Difference | a4 (By Difference) 
Carbon Di-Onide ((0),) Some 1.91 

Sulphur TritQside (SO, ) Nowe Nune 

FUSION TEST= 

Initial (formation Paint Not Dane 2124" Fahrenheit 
Fusing Point Not Done 165° Fahrenheit 


SAMPLE NG. 4 


Tested for Pigment— Ve: Body Clay—e 

Water of Combination Note 1.60 

Silica (Sit},) 50,2 5.48 

Irom (sxide (FeO) Ferrite Oxide Norte Tae 

Magnetic Oxide (Fe,0,) Teal) None 

Alommnm (ATO) 2010 1458 

Titanium Oxide (Ti,! 1.00 ‘5 

Lime (CaO) 10,66 19.15 

Magnesia (Mgt) 64a 540 

Alkali os Potasaigm (side (K0) 1.02 (By Difference | 157 (By Difference) 
Carbon Didthade ((o,) Noun 4,00 

Sulphur Triixide (S41) None None 

FUSION TESTS 

Initial Deformation Point Not [pone 2124" Fabrenheit 
Fusing Point Not Done 2165° Fahrenheit 


It will be seen ata glance that the composition of the pigments differed 
little from that of the body elays. It is also mteresting to note that the 
materials and technique of the pot-painters of 3000 8. c. had not under- 
sone any appreciable change by 1500 8. ¢. 

The firing temperature may be set down in all four cases as close to 
1600° Fahrenheit. This conclusion is based on the percentages of carbon 
dioxide found in the body clays (none in the pigments). Calcium 
carbonate does not begin to decompose into calcium oxide and carbon 
dioxide until a temperature of 1537° Fahrenheit has been reached. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 


GENERAL 
Tue Museum Jovsnxar, four parts per volume, Jone, 1910, to date. Volumes 
[to TV. Sle per part; Co V to date, $1.00 per part. 
Tre Usivessrry Museum BuLLetin, six times a year, beginning January, 1930. 
Single copies, 35c: annual subseription, 32.10). 


BABYLONIAN SECTION 

ExcavaTions in Assyria AND Bawyiiontia, H. ¥, Hilprecht, 1904. $1.75. 

An Arcuaw Ancu at Nerror, C..S, Fisher [ Transactions, Vol. I], 14. Toe. 

Torocearnicat Mar From Nieewr, A. T. Clay | Transactions, Vol. 1), 1904. 7c. 

THe Tempe or Béu at Nerve, WL V. Hilpreeht [Traneactions, Vol. 1). 1904. 
tot. 

Eancy Basvtoxian Personan Names, BH. Ranke, 1905. $1.50). 

A New Bounpary Stone oF Nenucuannezzan 1, W. J. Hinke, 1900. $2.50. 

Sumeniaw ADMUNISTRATIVE. Docummnrs FROM THE Secono Dysasty oF Us, DW. 
Myhrman, 1909, S400. 

Basviontanx Lecat axo Business Documents From tHE First Dinasty oF 
Basyios, Part I, H. Ranke, 1906. 34,10), 

Basriontan Lecat. ano Business Documents From tHe First Dynasty oF 
Banyion, Pari TT, A. Poehel, 34.00, 

Lecar ann Cowmernca. Trasxsacions of Tie Assyaiax, Neo-BARVLONIAN, AND 
Persian Penion, A. T. Clay, 1908. 34.000, 

Rustvess Documents or Munasne Sons or Nirpur, Retwcn or Anraxenxes I, 
Hilprecht and Clay, 1898. S4.(0). 

Business Doct ments oF Meunasnu Sons of Nivrun, Rees or Danis {1, Vol. 1, 
A. T. Clay, 1904, $4.00: Vol. 0, A. T. Clay, 1912, $3.00, 

Documents From Tewrne Arcinves, Nivpvux, ow Cassrre Runes, with complete 
dates, A, 'T, Clay, 1906. 4.00. 

Documents Faow Trwete Arcuives, Nirpun, or Cassrre Retens, with incom. 
plete dates, A. T. Clay, 1906, S440), 

Documents From Temrir Anctitves, Nurvun. or Cassrre Revers, various, A. T, 
Clay, 1912. 32.00. 

Larree xe Cassie Kints From Temrte Ancimves, Nierdk, Ho Radwa, 1908, 

MATHEMATICAL, Micrkornotonicar, ann Crnonoqouican Texts From Tempe 
Linkany, Nivpur, H. V. Hilpreecht, [0). $3.54). 

Scomerran Hywns Ano Pravers To Niwim, H. Radan, 1911, S2.(H). 

Basroonmas Hyyss anno Pravers, 2D. W. Myhrman, 1911. $2.44), 

Amasoe DIncanrarioxn Texts From Nireur, J. A. Montgomery, 1915. $3.50. 

Hisvoncar Texrs, A. Poebel, 1914. $3.50. 

GraasumaticaAl, Texts, A. Poehel, 1914. $1.50. 

Hisroweat. ano Geamuaticat Texts [Plates|, A. Poehel, 1914. $7.40. 
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BABYLONIAN SECTION—Constinued 

Loca ano Ap winisreantve Docosrewrs, sin axp Lansa Penrons, E. Chiera, 
1914. $3.50, 

Barriomian Levrress, Hamoworart Preeon, A. Ungnad, 1915, £3.50. 

Hi ee Business any ApMinistmative Docoments, ere. G. A. Barton, 1915. 

SumMeEmAN Eric or Parapise. rite Foon, ano rie Fan or Mas, 5. Langdon, 
1915, $3.50) 

A Syuranany or Pensonan Names rrom rue Terie Scroot, or Nivea, 
BE. Chiiera, 1916, £3.50. 

Last or Akkapian Pensonat: Names from time Tem 
E. Chieru, P9160. 34.50) 

StmMentan Lrrurcicar Texts; 3. Langdon, 1917. 33.50, 

*RAMMATICAL Texts From Norpon, 5. Langdon, 1917, 83.54), 

Tue Eric oy Grreamisn, S, Langdon, 1917.. 31.75, | 

SuMeMAN Loruktins anp Psatos, S, Langdon, 1919, 83,50, 

List OF SuMeERIAN Pensowal Names FRoM THe Trwreik ScHoor, of Nirrun 
E. Chiera, 1919. £4.50, 

SELKCTED SUMERIAN AND Banviowian Texts, H. F. fhutz, 1919 $3.50, 

HistowcaL Faacmenrs, L. Legrain, M21. $4.50, 

O1n Banyvionian Contaacrs, E. Chiera, 1922, $3.50, 

CULTORE OY THE BaryLonians ros Tien Skass, ete. L. Legrain, 1925, Part 1, 
text: Port [1. plates; 35.00 euch. 

Royal Exscmrrions rrow Nirrug ano Banviox, L. Legrain, 1926. §3.,00, 

Ac*Dseam, H.R. Hall andl C. L Woolley, 1926. $15.00. 

*Rovat Ivscarerions vaom Un, L. Legrain aml € H. Gadd, 1926, $15.00, 

Hasonoon or THe Un Cowecrions, 1929, Sie, 

Texracorras prom Sipror, L.. Legrain, 19390. *12.50, 

Excavations aT Un, 1929-301. L. Woolley, Journal, Vol. XXI, 2, 1930. 81.00, 

Excavations ar Un, 1930-31, (_ I. Woolley, Journal, Vol. XXIL, 3-4, 193]. €2.00: 

Excavarions ar Un, 1991-32, CL. Woolley, Journal, Vol. XXTH, $,.1933.. $1.00, 

Excavarions ar Para, Eo Schmidt. Journal, Vol. XXU, 3-4. 1931, $2.00. 

Tee Perry of Teor Biota. BE. A. Speiser, Journal. Vol. XXIIL %& 1933. £1.00. 


‘Lf SCHOOL OF Nipptint, 





PALESTINIAN SECTION 


Tivocrarny ano Hrsvory or Bertesnan, A. Rowe. 100. £15.00. 
Four Cawaantre Teapies: Tur lorrexy, G. M. FiteGeralil, 1930, $7.56, 
Beti-SHAN Excavations, 1921-1923, G, M. FiteGerald, 1931. $15.10, 


EGYPTIAN SECTION 


Anema. TD. Rundall-Maclver and CL. Woolley, 1909, 63.50, 
Cacecies in Lowen Nema, G. 5. Mileham, LOL. 83.50, — 


* Ohm at raed 
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Kanno, tae Rowano-Numan Cenrreer, ©. 1. Woolley and D. Randall-Mae- 
Iver. 1910, $14.00, 

Kamanoc, rae Town, C. L. Woolley, 1911. $3.50. 

iS yh ee [xscnrvions oF SHantiy. ano Kawanog, F. LL Griffith, LOL 
$7.04), 

Bunes, 0D, Randall-Maclver anid C, L. Woolley, TOLL. S100, 

Tae Mexor Ceverenr ar Grea, C. S$. Fisher, 1924. 210,00, 

Excavations ar Mevoum, 1929.30, A. Rowe, Journal, Vol, XXL, 1,195), $1.00, 


MEDITERRANEAN SECTION 

Earux Pawsten Porreny rrow Goonsm, E. H. Hall | Transactions, Vol. 1), 
104... T5c. 

Excavations art Vastu. R. B. Seager [Transactions, Vol. 1], P04. The, 

Excavations ar Goventa, 1901-1903. H. A. Bovd [ Transactions, Vol, 1]. 1904. 
T5e. 

Excavations ar Gournra, 1904. H. A. Boyd |Tramaactions, Vol. 1], 1%4. 75e. 

Frrescan Ixscurtions, W. N. Bates | Transactions, Vol. 1), YY4. 750, 

Scenes fFrow THE Agrywioplm ON a Biack Fwvunnm Ampenerma, W. N. Bates 
[Transuctions, Vol. [|], L904. Toe. 

‘Torso or «4 Hermes, A. Emerson [Transactions, Vol, 1], 1004, T5e. 

A Carnetan Ampitona, Wo ON. Bates | ‘Transactions, Vol. If), 1907, The. 

Tae Decorative Ant or Greve in Tae Broweze Ace, E. H. Hall | Transactions, 
Vol. IT}, LOOT, Te. | 

Five Revwrconen Crrices, W. N. Bates | Tronsactions, Vol, 11}, 1407, Tae 

Gournra, H. B. Hawes, 08. 325.00, 

Excavations ar SprHouncagas, E. H. Hall, 1912) S150. 

Excavarons Ar Vroxastao, BE. H. Hull, 191, S450, 

Toe Cenereny ar Pacrrammos, R. 8. Seager, L916. $3.50. 

CATALOGUE oF THE MeniTennANkaN Stcmioans, §. B, Lore, 1921. $5.00), 

Barrie Lowrrornoros. J, D. Beazley. Journal, Vol, XXTM, t, 1932, $1.00), 

A Poerearr or tee Lare Rowan Exrme, V. Millers Journal, Voi. XAT, 1, 
1932, $1.00. 

Four Vases rrom tae Henry (. Lea Conmecrion. E. HH. Dohan, Journal, Vol. 
XXGIEL 1. 1932. 31.06, 

A Lare Mixoan Prue. FE. HM Dohan. Journal. Vol. XXL 1. 1942.. $1.00. 

A Lyvian Iurrarion ov 4 Laconian Vase, EL AL Dol, Journal, Vol. XXTEL 
1, 1932. 31.00. 

Two Vases rros nie Heceman Couceernon, FE. A, Dolan, Journal, Vol, XII 
1, 1932. $1.00. 


AMERICAN SECTION 


Pacuacamac [Pepper Peruvian Expedition, 1895-97|, Max Uhle, 1903, 37.0), 
CimonoLocicAL Srquenct or Tk Maya Ruins, G. B. Gordon [Tminsuctions, 
Vol, 1), 1904. 7T5e, 
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") 


THe Seerexr Motive, G. 8..Gordon {Traneactions, Vol. I]. 1904, Tic. 

Some Nores on Xocuicanco, A. Breton (Transactions, Vol. Il], 1907. T5e. 

An Enenaven Bone rrom Onto, CG. B. Gordon [Transactions Vol. Il], 107, 
Toc. 

Notes oN THE Eranorocy or THe Osace Inorans, F. G. Speck | Transactions, 
VoL 11). 1907. Tie. 

Nores ON THE Western Eskimo, G. B. Gordon [Transactions, Vol, [1], 1907, 

ETHNOLOGY OF THE Yucur [xmaxs, F. G. Speck, 1909, $1.75, 

TakeLMa Texrs, E, Sapir, 1909, $1.75, 

CEREMONIAL Sones OF THE Creek anp Yucut Inpians, F. G. Speck, [911, $1.75, 

Tae Taurvran Ixoans, G. 'T, Emmons, 1911, $3.50), 

Tue Boox or Cutam Batam or CHuMAveL, reproduction with introduction 
by G. B. Gorden, 1912.. $7.1). 

Nores on Crasta Costs PHonotocy ann Morruo.oer, E. Sapir, 1914. $1.00, 

SACKED BUNDLES OF THE Sac anpy Fox Expians, M. R, Harrington, 1914. £3.50. 

Houmas SKULLS FROM GazeLte Peninsuta, G. G. MaeCurdy, 1914. $1.00. 

Tie Dawce Festivats or tae Ataskan Esximo, E. W. Hawkes, 1914. £1.50. 

A Pre-Lenape Sire ix New Jersey, E, W, Hawkes and R. Linton, 1916, $1.50. 

er ase Nores on THE Lanevace or THE Turcrr TNoans, F. Boas, 1917. 

Tre Hitts ann THe Corn, R. Burkitt, 1920, £2.00, 

“THe CenteaL Anawaks, W. C. Faralier, 1918, $7.00) 

Tae Cenrnaat Camas, W. C, Farabee, 1924, $10.00, 

Parsteo Mays Porreny i THe Museem axn Oriex Couecrons, F art 
about 25 plates each, $60.00 each part. ee 

“Tite Excavation of an Exptaxn Mounp ar Beech Borrom West Vincini 
(. Bache andl L. Satterthwaite. Jr. Journal, Vol. XX, 3.4. 193). 2.00,” 

“ARCHAEOLOGICAL Restancu in tHe Guapanure Movntains. FE. 5. Howard. 
Journal, Vol. XX1. 3-4, 1930. $2.00. | aa 

How ATtHa FouLowen te Hine of His Comnape ta Y AMD, shotridgy 
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FOREWORD 


It is our pleasant duty to express gratitade to the patrons, counsellors, 
and friends of the Expedition, whose constant interest made it possible to 
bring the work to a satisfactory conclusion, 

In the United States, the two supporting museums, the University 
Mnseom and the Pennsylvania Museum of Art cooperated in an ideal 
manner with the field staff. To Mrs. William Boyce Thompson our grati- 
tude is due in the fullest possible measure: her generosity not alone 
enabled the Expedition to work during the first season on 4 more eflicient 
basis than would have heen otherwise possible, but her continued kind- 
ness ussured the continnity of the operations at Damzhan until the endl. 
To Mrs. William H. Moore, our thanks are aleo due for signal assistance 
at a critical juncture, as well as to Miss Caroline Sinkler. Mrs. William 
K. du Pont, Miss Mary Helen Warden, and Miss Louise D. Catherweood, 
and to Mrs. Christian Holmes through the American Institute for Persian 
Art and Archaeology, which entered into participation with the Museums 
during the final phases of the Expedition’s work. To the Baron and 
Baroness de Schauensee, to Mrs. Jumes M. R. Sinkler. to Mr. W. Hinckle 
Smith. to Mr, Wright 5. Ludington, and to the late Mr. Frank Battles we 
wish to mark our gratitude for support in launching the venture. 

For valuable advice and willing cooperation it is particularly desired to 
extend thanks to Mr. Wallace Murray of the Department of State, to the 
writers esteemed professors of anthropology and human morphology. 
Franz Boas and Bruno Oetteking: to Dr. A. V. Kidder, always ready to 
help and advise; to Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson, the pioneer in our field: 
and Mr. Arthur Upham Pope, whose familiarity with the varied problems 
was of great value to the Expedition. both in Persia anid in this country. 

Our acknowledgements are due many in Persia: His Majesty Shah 
Pallavi, H. H. Teymourtache, His Excellency Karaghozlon, Professor 
Andre Godard, Director of Antiqnities, Mr. Charles Hart, Minister of the 
Lnited States. Mr. George Wadaworth, First Secretary of the Legation, 
Consul Robert S. Streeper and Vice-Consul Arthur L. Richards, and to 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederick KR. Wulsin, Mr. J. Z Mirzayantz, and members of 
the faculty of the American College. To Professor Ernst Herzfeld par- 
ticular acknowledgment is due for first drawing attention to the posaibili- 
ties of the site, and for advice and assistance during the progress of 
the work. 
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TEPE HISSAR: EXCAVATIONS OF 1931 


The Joint Expedition to Persia of the University Museum 
and the Pennsylvania Museam of Art 


Ry ERICH FL SCHMIDT 


“THE EXPEDITION 
Phe Aims of the Expedition 


lt is the aim of every archaeological expedition to uncover remains of 
peoples and cultures of the past. They may he houses of the commoners, 
palaces of the ralers, or places.of worship: modest domestic utensils and 
tools, or great works of art; weapons or ornaments: the remains of hinman 
beings and animals, or, more seldom. objects of floral matter. These 
remains combined enable the archaeologist to reconstruct a fairly com- 
plete pictare of the material culture of past peoples. Many finds give him 
a glimpee as to the less tangible aspects of their lives. But only those 
advanced human groups that were able to perpetuate their thoughts by 
written characters decipherable to us, give us definite knowledge, through 
the medium of their inscriptions, of such features as social relations, liter- 
ature. law, religions beliefs, polities, and, not to be forgotten, their very 
language. 

Asa rule. an archaeological expedition has one principal working focus 
from which minor activities radiate. In other words, there is a large scale 
excavalion Of an important mound, combined with explorations, and with 
soundings of other culture deposits in the environment. The excavation, 
if carried through in a mound inhabited for « considerable time, will 
give the vertical cross-section of the culture deposits and their ‘gnide 
fossils’ by meane of which the horizontal cection. namely the zettlement 
history of the entire region will be determined. 

The aims of the Joint Expedition to Persia were. two-fold. Paradex- 
ically, the first phase of ite activities wae the test of a Tell in Mesopotamia, 
namely Fara | Plate LAXTY |, supposedly the Sumerian Shuruppak. Our 
experiences at this splendid site and an extract of the results of the test 
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have already been described in these pages.’ Our second and principal 
task was the excavation of Tepe Hissar, near Damghan [Plate LXXIV |, 
in northeastern Persia, and the examination of the neighborhood for the 
location of the Parthian capital, Heeatompylos, and other sites, The 
organization of the two Philadelphia museums sponsoring the expedition 
required consideration. The University Museum mainly interested in 
pre-Christian remains. while post-Christian sites, preferably Sasanian and 
early Islamic, are of major interest to the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. 
We could hope—according to Professor Ernst Herzfeld, who had traced 
the site and suggested it for excavation to the University Museum—to 
iluominate the Dark Age of Persia by means of the pre-historic remains 
present at Tepe Hissar, As to later remains of importance, the future had 
to tell whether they existed in the Damghan region. 


Damghan and Its Environment 


In w previous report to the Museums’, we deseribed the long trek from 
Fara in Iraq, across the Land of the Two Rivers, through the Zagros 
Mountains and the Gate of Asia to Teheran and Damphan, The hardy 
Ford track carried the expedition material and ourselves, while a rented 
truck brought the tracks and lorries of a field railroad from Baghdad to 
the distant goal. : 

There is a spring culled Cheshme Ali, The Eye of the Ali, in the foot- 
hills of the Elburz Range to the northwest of Damghan. Cheshme Ali ts 
the life source of the town, Stop the little river running from this spring. 
and Damehan will turn into a low hill of rains on the steppe, similar to 
nuny former settlements scattered in the neighborhood. 

The impressive ruins of a citadel rise above the girdle of modern 
houses and gardens filled with fruit trees, poplars, and the like. The 
slender formes of two old minarets with Kufic inscriptions | Plate LAAT}, 
some Imant Sadeh—ahat is, tombe of descendants of the Prophet—and an 
important ruined building, Tari(kh) Khaneh, are the most interesting 
buildings, apart from the citadel. 

The dilapidated character of the town-wall tells that peace had come, 
long azo, to Damglian. the history of which, dramatic at times, is told by 


| Wiseum Journal, X11, 3 
> Published in art creel A chaubtea MMNMUIL, 2, Marel-Apral, 1937. 
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A. V. W, Jackson in his book From Constantinople to the Home of Omar 
Khayyam. At the same time, the course of the town-wall enggests that 
Damghan has been more extensive in the paat. 

The manner of life of the Damghan people is the same as that in most 
small Persian towns. Business life is centered ubout a long, covered 
bazaar street, flanked hy little shops, im which all the necessities of 
daily life are sold. But the Damghanians do not excel in those industries 
for which certain Persian towns are famous. Their looms were never 
known for their creations, their metal work is salely utilitarian, there are 
no painters of miniatures or masters In mosaic work. Architecturally, 
only the above-mentioned buildings of the past claim interest. Still, there 
is @ pastoral charm about the town and its f riendly people, with whom 
we became on good terms, 

Cultivated fields, belonging mainly to big land-owners. and patches of 
steppe enclose the town. The plain is dotted with villages and com- 
pounds | Plate LXXV], most of which are enclosed by high outside walls. 
In many villages a crumbling fortress still reminds one of the former 
times of unrest. 

In the north and northwest. the Elburz range rises abruptly from the 
plain, which is about 3000 feet above sea level. A supposedly diffientt 
path leads from Cheshme Ali across to the province of Mazanderan; north 
of the mountains, We were told it takes three days on horseback to reach 
that humid and immensely fertile country, On certain days, when the 
Damghan plain is parched by the heat of the simmer. walle of clouds 
lower above the highest mountain ranges: but in slitnmer the clouds sel- 
dom reach the southern slopes. Mazanderan receives their rain. Not 
until late fall do the clouds sweep across the barrier and bring with them 
heavy rains. soon followed by snow and intense cold. 

In the south, the steppe faces into the ereat central Iranian Salt Desert. 
the Aavir, inhabited at the rim only by wild asses. gazelles and the like. 
Man can not exist here. In the west the highway to Teheran (361 kilo- 
meters away) leads across # spur of the Elburs to Semnan, while towards 
the east the road ascends u ventle slope to Shahrud and Bustam to con- 
tinue to Meshed, one of the places of Shiite pilgrimage, 

The maps of the Damghan Region [Plates LXXV and LXXVI]| indi- 
cate a number of sites, namely, flat mins and aml! mounds, Many of 
these we have examined. Their period of occupation was defined by 
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means of the surface sherds. Most of them are Islamic: some seem to be 
late pre-Islamic; while the only pre-historic site, so far determined, is 
Tepe Hissar, 


Expedition Hase and Personnel 


Our experiences in the desert camp at Fara were more exciting than the 
life in the spacious Damghan house, but the latter was certainly a more 
adequate working base. In addition, it was considerably less expensive 
than « tent camp, Thus we preferred to live and work in town, whenso- 
ever the mound did not require our presence. While_at Fara the tuck 
had to carry all our water for a distance of 23 kilometers, in Damghan a 
swimming pool was in our very garden. In spite of the spaciousness of the 
museum and recording room, at the end of the fertile season it was far too 
small to accommodate all the finds from Tepe Hissar. The dining room 
wis then filled with shelves anid tables carrving the numerous staccos 
from the Sasanian palace. The walls in the writer's room were covered 
with shelves on which lay about a hundred skulls and other bones. of 
many more skeletons. Potsherds were spread on the porch: an additional 
small house liad to be rented as 4 laboratory for restoring the etuceo units. 

The organization of the work remained virtually te same as ot Fara, 
Derwood W. Lockari, as general archaeological assistant, took care of the 
office work. He surveyed most of the excavated plots, prepared burials 
for the description anid removed the finished skeletons. Erskine L. White, 
the architectural aseistant. surveyed the Sasanian palace with the acen- 
rate findspots of the hundreds of stucco elements, and described it tech- 
nically. In addition he made the survey of Tari(kh) Khaneli, in Damghan, 
and the final drafts of the excavation surveys. Kurt Leitner, the Austrian 
topographer, made the painstaking eurvey of Tepe Hissar, a work of two 
months. He made, further, the plan of the Damghan Citadel, the map of 
the town of Damghan, the ten-kilometer quadrant around Damghan, and 
the archaeological map of the Damghan region. The task of the field 
director was. as usually, the general organization, the administration of 
funds. the recording of finds, burials, general architecture. and the com- 
bining of all information obtained by the staff. 

In Damghan large seale operations required a steady photographer. 
thus St. Niedzwiecki, a Polish artist photographer, was employed. We 
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owe to him many excellent photographs, Towards the end of the season, 
however, it was found necessary to employ, in addition, a Russian asetst- 
ant photographer. Mr. B. Dubensky, who proved to be an extremely use- 
fal technical worker, Our Russian artist. Iwan Gerazimoff, who was also 
architecturally trained. accomplished an extraordinary amount of work. 
He made hundreds of diagrams and design drawings of all the fmds, 
water colors of the most attractive specimens, im addition to the hypo- 
thetieal restorations of the Sasanian palace and the actual restorations of 
the stucco elements found in the palace. 

Khatib Sadeh. a school master from Damghan, was the temporary 
agent of the Persian govermment, loyal to the latter and helpful to us. 
There was further the chauffeur-mechanic, Henry Bosauder, Baba Georgis, 
the head foreman, the foremen, Khalil, Seid Ali, and Golam Husseyn, a 
cook and servants. 


Tests of Damghan Citadel |Plate LXAXVH| and Tepe Muman 


Professor Herzfeld had suggested excavations in the Damghan citade! 
in addition to Tepe Hissar, Technical difficulties, howeyver—mainly the 
presence of modern buildings including the town administrative quarters 
—prevented us from more than testing a corner of the fortress. Five days 
after our arrival in Damghan we broke ground in the test square. At >.10 
meters below 0.0 we etruck sterile rubble and the bottom of the culture 
deposit. We found that against our faint expectations, no pre-Islamic 
remains were present. Several occupational levels were defined. We 
found a number of Islamic coins, objects of bronze and iron. and some 
fairly well preserved glazed or plain lamps, bowls and pitchers of middle 
and late Islamic times. A valuable chronological series of glazed, incised 
and plain potsherds was obtained, The test was thandoned to be resunied 
during the second season in the town territory near Tari(kh) Khanech, 
mentioned above. 

Tepe Muman, an extensive deposit about 22 kilometers east of Dam- 
ghan. was tested for one week, during an intermission of the work at 
Tepe Hissar, Again our hopes as to the presence of pre-Islamic remains 
were not fulfilled. Glazed and plain Islamic vessels of rather simple pro- 
vineial type. objects of bronze. iron, and bone, emerged from the test 
plots. The objects of the Danghan Citadel and of Tepe Mirman are very 
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modest indeed, compared with the splendid creations of the Middle- 
Islamic pottery makers, tile and metal workers of Ray and Saveli im the 
district of Teheran. 


Topography of Tepe Hissar 


Tepe Hissar—Castle Hill—is a low rnin mound about 3 kilometers 
southeast of Damghan, The total diameter of the site is about 600 meters, 
while the mound nucleus extends over an area of only 200) x 300 meters. 
The form of the site with its main complex, platforms, and outlying bill- 
ocks is well indicated by the map [Plates LXAXVIT and LAXIX|. How- 
ever, at the start of the excavation, (his map was not yet at our disposal. 
A mental survey obtained by frequent combing of the surface had to 
suffice. The ideal manner of beginning an excavation requires an accu: 
rate map before the start. The reading of the map, combined with the 
surface examination by the excavator, dictates his moves, There are two 
main clues which guide the archaeologist in attacking a mound: tie dis- 
tribution of the pot fragments on the surface and the topography of the 
site, We may consider the results of both surveys at this point, although 
they actually belong in part to the chapler on excavation methods, 

At first glanee it was evident that the site had suffered considerably 
through the effects of water and wind, and to a lesser degree by human 
lands. The outline of the main complex hae not the smooth edge of well 
preserved deposits. Deep lateral and vertical gullies are cut into the hill. 
The complex is actually split in two by a deep gulch mm Quadrant CG. 
Naturally. it followed that considerable denudation had taken place. 
destroying particularly the margin of the originally settled area, and 
diminishing the volume of the latter. 

In the remainder of the main complex (roughly, Quadrants DF, CF, 
DG. CG. and CH), we at first distinguished two topographical steps: the 
prononneed elevation in general and the slightly raised ‘flat’ situated 
mainly in the eastern part of the Quadrant DG and in Quadrant DH. The 
topographical conditions were roughly paralleled by the distribution of 
two categories of pottery: gray ware prevailed on the elevations, painted 
pottery predominated in the fut, The dens of jackals and other denizens 
of the mound proved to be of great assistance during the surface survey. 
In front of those holes, situated at elevated points, gray sherds were 
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lying. while painted sherds had heen thrown out of the lower dens, At 
certain points of medium height, the two wares were thoroughly mixed. 
These results of the surface examinations gave us the first clues as to the 
composition of the site. They sugvested definitely that 4 stratum clurac- 
terized by gray ware is superimposed on a deposit defined by painted 
pottery. The subsequent exeavation verified these conclusions. 

Not until the exeavation had far advanced did we find that we had 
overlooked another clue suggested ly the topography of the main com- 
plex. We had considered the entire elevated area as one step, though we 
spoke of the ‘main mound’ while referring to the highestelevation situated 
in the northeast corner of Quadrant DF and in the adjacent plots, This 
main mound actually proved to be the third step of the tepe formation, 
while the extensive lower terrace situated north of if seeme to represent 
mainly the second phase of the tepe's growth, though buildings of the 
third period may, of course, be present. 

The surface pottery and, toa certain extent, the map both indheate that 
the culture deposit of the main complex extends for some distance into 
the plain towards the south and the west. [1 extends certainly as far as the 
ruin hillocks in Quadrants EG and EL These hillocks are capped with 
culture refuse containing gray pottery, but the substratum always seems 
to contain painted ware, This composition is particularly pronounced 
in the interesting Twin Hillock of (Jnadrant FP, 

We turn finally to the low monnd, situated mainly in Quadrant FD. 
There was nothing significant about its topography. A few glazed Islamic 
sherds lay on the surface. in addition to some gray reddish, and even 
painted fragments. There were also lumps of badly weathered gypsum, 
some showing traces of ornamental markings. We called the little mound 
‘Islamic Hillock’. but we were wrong. [t proved to cover a remarkable 
Sasanian building constructed on top of pre-historic deposits. 

The ruined Qala in the northwest corner of the map is. of course, a late 
Islamic construction, perlaps not older than a few generations, It is no 
vbject for archaeological research. 


Tactics and Methods 


In the preceding section we interpreted certain topographical features 
which decided to a large extent our exeavation tactics. At first we concen- 
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trated solely on the elevated deposits characterized by the gray pottery. 
In order lo determine those points most fertile as to information and 
objects, we advanced in loose order and attacked the most prominent see- 
lions of the main complex. So far, our tactics were identical with those 
applied at Fara. However, this first phase of the work lasted only two 
weeks. Ten squares, that is, one thousand square meters, had heen tested 
to various depths within the stratum of the gray pottery. The purpose of 
the soundings was fulfilled. The main mound tested in Plots DGLO and 
DF19 had proved to be extremely fertile, the results surpassing those 
obtained in the other test plots. 

Now the excavation erystullized, The scattered crews were united for 
the excavation of the most prominent section of ‘Tepe Hissar. A hundred 
and sixty men were thrown on the main mound. On two tracks the 
lorries of the field railroad worked full speed to remove the dump dirt, 

which would otherwise prevent expansion of the exeavation. 

The twin hillock in Quadrant FF seemed to be ideally fitted for section- 
ing. promising clean-cut, superimposed Layers of culture deposit. A part 
of the crew was therefore detailed to truncate the higher of the “Twins’. 

Conseientinuaness, rather than enthusiasm, induced us to detach one 
more nit of the crew for the investigation of the recent looking hillock 
in Quadrant FD. But, after a short time, the inconspicuous mound 
became the second focus of the operations at Tepe Hissar, The test 
proved the presence of an important Sasanian building filled with 
remarkable stucco ornaments. Thus. when the excavation of the main 
mound was paralyzed by a great number of burials, the entire crew was 
gradually drawn to the *Sasanian hillock’, which was uncovered in ite 
entire extent, 

The last phase of the operations of Tepe Hissar during Season 1931 
consisted of the test of the painted pottery stratum [Plate LXXX|, fol- 
lowing the short test of Tepe Muman. The preparations for this last epurt 
of the season were particularly thorough. The “Painted Pottery Flat’ and 
the depression splitting the main complex in Quadrant CG were spanned 
with a net of staked excavation squures. As usual, white ropes bordered 
these selected for the first tests. 

It had been our original aim to section the main complex from the 
highest point to the bottom of the culture ileposit, at least in one square. 
This intention could not be curried out without neglecting the burials, 
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Thus we had to apply “indirect sectioning’ by examining step-wise those 
points where the earlier deposit cropped out from below later accumula- 
tions. The topography of the painted pottery flat and the depression in 
Quadrant CG fullilled the requirements for the examination of the earli- 
est stratum. But before throwing the entire crew on these points, we veri- 
fied our assumptions in the test plot CG 95. Below a thin deposit of gray 
pottery we found here the first burials stypplied with the attractive 
painted vessels of the earliest Tepe Hissar stratum defined so far. The 
surface had told the truth, 

From the Sasanian palace the tracks and the lorries of the feld railroad 
were carried to the painted pottery flat, where the dust rose above the Laat 
excavations of the season, carried through with more than 200 men. In 
addition to finding many well-supplied burials and architectural remains 
of the earliest period (Hissar 1), we sticeeeded, at last. in definitely divid- 
ing the deposits characterized by the gray pottery, into two distinct 
groups, Hissar IT and ITI. 

The uctual excavations stopped on November 6th, The remaining 
hurials and architectural remains, and the removal of the dump dirt con- 
tinued. The subsequent months were spent in making the work of the 
season complete, There were the actual and. theoretical restorations of 
the Sasanian palace and its ornamentation, the final drafting of maps and 
plans, the drawing, painting, and photographing of many liundreds of 
gpecimens, the scientific description of the vessels and all the other 
objects, and, finally, the combining of all information obtained. 

The methods of excavating and recording were about the same as those 
applied at Fara, and described in the preliminary report on our work at 
that site. But there were less handicaps at Tepe Hissar, and work pro- 
ceeded, therefore. more systematically, 

At the start of the excavation the map of the site was not yet available. 
Thus an arbitrary center was fixed on the main mound (northeast corner 
of Plot DF 09). Through this point north and south, and east and west, 
lines were run and subdivided into hundred-meter sections, Thien the 
TL complex Wie spanned with hundred-meter quadrants and the ten- 
meter squares covering the desirable test points were staked out. (A plot, 
for example, DF 09, ie determined on the map as follows: D defines a 
weet-east series of lumndred-meter quadrants, F a north-south series, DF, 
therefore. is the quadrant common to both series. 0 marks the west-east 
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row Of ten-meter aquures in quadrant D;° delines 4 corresponding series 
in the north-south quadrants below F. Therefore. 09 is agam the ten- 
meter square common to both series within Quadrant DF.) 

While the soundings proceeded. the entire ruin area was subdivided 
into quadrants. Each corner was marked by long, heavy stakes fixed by 
rocks and ruhble. Their tops were left flush with the surface and cov- 
ered with dirt cones for rapid identification of the points where they 
were buried. Thus, it was o matter of minutes only to define anv square 
desirable for excavation. at any point of the site, Then, after the net of 
quadrants had been staked, the topographical survey started. We chose 
half-meter contour intervals in order to show the faint, though often sig- 
nificant irregularities of the surfore, The survey was fixed by four 
cemented bench marks (BM 1-4). The elevation of BM 1 was arbitrarily 
determined as 10.0 meters. While the surveys of Tepe Hissar, the Sasa- 
nian palace, the Damghan citadel and the other topographical maps, were 
inade by means of a transit, smal), liandy traverse tables were used for 
the surveying of most of the excavated structural remains. burials, and 
the like, A large level and a small one were used accordingly, while a 
Brunton pocket transit was employed as an auxiliary instrament on 
reconnaissances and the like. We moy mention, at Uns point, that our 
Zeiss camerus, Universal Juwel. sizes 09 x .12 and .13 x .18, stood up 
splendidly under the strain of two seasons, There were, further, several 
06x 00 comeras. as steady companions of the staff members. 

The technique of exeavating was about the same at Para and at Tepe 
Hissar. But in Mesopotamia. basket carriers removed the dirt from the 
excavation equares, while at Tepe Hissar shovel men threw out the dump 
dirt to be earried away by the railroad ears, a fast as conditions allowed. 
The depths of the finds and exeavations were measured from stable 
‘naught-nanghts’. [Important specimens were entered in the newly ac- 
quired plot books, in which printed squares were subdivided into a hun- 
dred eub-squares, each marking one meter, In the same hook a system of 
subdivided quadrants showed the daily «tand of the operations. 


Determining the Succession of Cultures at Tepe Hissar 


The full story of Tepe Hissar cannot be told until the publication of 
the second and final campaign of 1932, New information and new 
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objects were found to fill the gaps, Puzzling problems were solved and 
new ones arose. Furthermore, large ureas of the mound remained to be 
explored at the close of 1931, But our experiences of the first season 
allow us at least to draw-a sketch interpreting certain features, and to 
present the objects on which our information ts hased. 

Pottery vessels were, as usual, our principal guide fossils, supported by 
most of the other categories of finds, which include glyptie. metal objects. 
stone tools and vessels, figurines of metal, stone, and baked clay. bone 
tools. whorls. and miscellaneous pottery objects, beads and pendants, 
stucco ornaments, the remains of human beings and of animals, and the 
architectural remains. 

Features such as the relative position of the finds within the mound, 
pronounced differences of form, material, and the like. and the absence 
or presence of certain categories of remains defined the culture strata of 
Tepe Hisear. 
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HISSAR I 


The Stratum of the Painted Pottery 


About 3000 p.c.. let ua estimate. the present plam of Damghan already 
was settled by an agricultural people whose name, origin, race and lan- 
enage are unknown to us. From Early Sumer, the far-away settlers of Tepe 
Hissar were just about as far removed as they ure now from us. If they 
had ever appeared in the cuneiform records of contemporaneous Meso- 
potamia. they might have been called collectively, ‘People of the High- 
land’. There are no written records of their own which can tell us more. 
and our only clues for their identification are the material remains found 
in their crumbled houses and in their graves, 

The Hissar I settlement apparently received its water from the same 
source supplying present Damghan. ‘The same high mountains barred the 
clouds, then as now, from bringing ramto the fields, foreimg the settlers 
of the plain. during all times, us long as the soil was tilled, to irrigate 
the lund. 

Although we found no remains of actual grains, the permanent char- 
acter of the buildings, the rather elaborate and frequent pottery vessels. 
and fragments of the omnipresent type of hand vrinder are sufficient 
proof that the people of Hissar I were sedentary and agricultural. We 
may assume that wheat was their staple cereal, supplemented by the meat 
of domesticated animale and of game from steppe and mountains, The 
identification of the animal bones will show in due time which animals, 
wild or domesticated, were known to the early Tepe Hissar people. [hex 
and gazelle are shown on their pottery decorations. Sheep and long- 
horned cattle are represented by litle clay figurines. 


Settlement and Building Remains of Hissar | 


The town of this period covers a larger area than the subsequent settles 
ments. but this may be due to the considerable denudation of the upper 
strata, not protected by later deposits. At any rate, the settlement of 
Hissar J. in the same manner as those of Hissar [1 and II, appears to have 
heen the most important site of its time in the entire Damghan area, and 
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perhaps of an even larger territory. The extent of Stratum I is mainly 
defined by the occurrence of painted potsherds, which are scattered over 
the faint swells extending from the Tepe and finally fading into the 
surrounding plain, 
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Our excavations in the ‘Painted Pottery Flat only sounded the stratum 
of Hissar 1 |Plate LXXXI| without uncovering coherent building com- 
plexes. This task was deferred until the second season. The walle enclos- 
ing small or medium sized rooms are made of straw tempered mui, like 
the buildings of all subsequent periods; but, as a rule. no brick murks were 
traceable, suggesting that the walls were constructed of mud layers rather 
than of individual bricks, This type of construction is still being 
employed for outside walls, garden enclosures, and the like, hy the 
modern Persians. 
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There are no wall foundations of stone or baked brick. As a matter of 
fact, fired brick wus not employed during any of the pre-historic Tepe 
Hissar periods. So far, mo interesting architectural details have been 
determined, such as eluborate fireplaces. drainage devices, or pavements. 


Pottery Vessels of Stratum | | Plates EXXNXU-EXXNIX | 


The pottery marks, archaeologically, the fundamental difference 
between Stratum I and the subsequent deposits. Thousands of sherds 
coated with shades of red or brown. many decorated with dark eray or 
brown patterns appeared in the rooms and in the refuse of Stratum [and 
many vessels with pleasing designs. accompanied the dead, In a striking 
manner, the unpainted gray or black pottery of Strata 1 and UI contrasts 
with the earlier ceramics. 

Doubtless, the painted vessels of Stratum I constitute our most valued 
finds, They wre creations of the most imaginative pottery-makers of all the 
periods Uurt left their traces on the mound, But we may mention at this 
point that the Hissar T vessels are iilready products of an wdvanced pot- 
nuiker's art, as shown by some elaborate decorations, by the wheel tech- 
nique and by forms rather elaborate, though more standlurdized than 
those of the sueceeding ceramic series, We found only howls, jars. cups, 
anil storage vessels, with two-color decoration, Ne polychrome vessels 
or sherds ocenr. 

The photographs and drawings sufficiently illustrate the often graceful 
howls, most of then supported by stems of various heights with expand- 
ing bases. The most frequent decorations are simple, namely, series of 
vertical or angular dashes on the upper bodies, Other patterns include 
zigzug lines with hatched triangles, lozenges, waves, ‘combs’, ‘ladders’. or 
series of parallel angles resembling birds in flight, The most Interesting 
designs show highly conventionalized animals. euch as ibexes, gazelles, 
felines, birds. and perhaps even human beings. The stems are encircled 
by bands, and series of dashes decorate the hases. 

The ornamental elements on the jars and bowls are about identical. but 
the jar designs extend from the contracted necks. sometimes perforated 
for snspension, to 4 point helow the maximal diameter. Two jars deserve 
particolar attention, the most elaborate |H 802. Plates LX XXII and 
LAXAVIL|] and the most primitive [H 1522, Plates LXXXIV and 
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LXXAXVU}. The dark brown decoration of the former is applied on 
light brown ground and consists mainly of three panels filled with an ibex 
and two gazelles(?) separated by paired ‘comb’ or branch patterns. The 
second jar accompanied the lowermost and presumably earliest burial 
uncovered. It is crude, hand-made, and decorated with dark gray comb 
patterns on brown red ground. It is possihle that this vessel indicates an 
early and more primitive phase of Period [. one of the problems the solu- 
tion of which was reserved for the following season." 

The standard cup of Period [ is an inverted convex cone, somelimes 
truncated and decorated with lines radiating from the hase to the lip, The 
zround color ranges from grayish brown to buff and red shades, while the 
decoration is dark gray, dark brown, or purplish red, In addition to the 
simple but attractive line decoration, somewhat more elaborate designs 
occur, the elements of which are identical, as a role, with those found on 
the bowls and jars, Again, the most interesting but at the same time rarest 
patterns show conventionalized felines, gazelles and also birds im rather 
humorous processions.” 

The storage vessels. finally, are medium-sized jars, broad-mouthed, and 


decorated with solid or hatched zigzag lines | Plate LAXXITYV. g]. 
Copper Objects of Stratum I [Plate XC| 


It was customary for the Hissar | people to deposit a pin of copper m 
ane of the vessels given to their dead. We assume they were garment pins 
like those very similar ones found on the chests of the skeletons of the 
presumably contemporancous “Red Pottery People’ in Anatolia, Only 
conical, bi-conieal, pyramidal and bi-pyramidal heads oceur, 


During the serond aroron the lowest sublayer of Merioil |, defined by sorl pottery, wae 
definitely doterminesd. 

“The groupe of drawings of euch thesigns on poteherde [Plats LASS VIL) and LAXAES| 
diww extremely interesting phases of conventionalizetion with which we will deal fully in the 
detuiled yuibliewtion tw foollerw. The Jad, welbdetinable stages of the gazelle pattern with exag- 
geroted necks je chow in the: chaprer on Hissar I] pottery. The conventionalization of the 
annaing bird pattern is perticulurly striking, We must state, however, that aften the phases of 
conventionalization do not seem to be apart in tine, We found several modifeation= of the 
same paltern af various sluges af converitionallzation In the same levels of Hisear [. Thue indi 
vidtaal plinyfulavens of the pottery painters, ae frequently a* the infloenee of tite, weer to here 
conventionalized the Hissar | ornamentation, | 

To 6 certain eaten! we sucreeded even during the fret seman in didinguishing some patterns 
of Period [ decoration which ere carlier or Later than the bolk. Certain painted veesrls were 
actually found in the earliest Hissar Tl graves together with gray veseels of the eceond period, an 
extremely interesting fuct which ie dealt with in the chapter on Hissar [1] pottery below, Again, 
ove simple design on a definite type of weually buff-colored op persiat te the very cud of Period 
HI, after all other varieties of painted ware jad long since disappeared (Plote CAVIT). 
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The copper daggers of Stratum I are quite distinet from those we found 
in later graves. They have rather long slender blades. with only slightly 
pronounced shoulders, and short round stems. No copper bracelet was 
found with the dead. One simple. open ring oecurred in doubtful 
Hissar -I refuse. Short and long points may have been used as weapons 
heads, forming another parallel with Early Anatolia. 

Assumed bronze objects from Stratum Il] were analyzed by Messrs. 
MeNeill and Brainerd of the American College in Teheran. [t was shown 
that even these relatively late specimens contained not more than 2'%, af 
tin, While we eall bronze an alloy of copper with at least more than 5% 
of tin.” Thus we are rather safe in using the designation copper through- 
out the prehistoric periods of Tepe Hissar, until further analyses of metal 
objects of all strata shall correct us. Native tin, we were told, is absent 
in this region of the country. Besides copper, no other metal was found 
in Stratum I. 


Seals of Stratum J | Plate XCT| 


The very frequency of Hissar I “seals” proves that many of them, 
particularly the small specimens, have simply been employed as orna- 
ments. As many as six “seale’. sometimes graded in zize, lay on the chests 
or beside the upper arms of the skeletons. But for technical reasons we 
consider all seal-shaped objects in this chapter, 

The material is serpentine. alabaster. baked clay. gypsam and frit, The 
ocenrrence of the latter in northeast Persia during the third millennium 
is surprising, but there can hardly be a doubt about its character, As a 
matter of fact, we must state that even rudimentary glazing was appa- 
rently known to the Hissar I people, for we found patches of hard and 
lystrows brown or mainly green couts on seale and beails, 

SThree additiooal anualvsce of copper objects were made by Wr. W.-C. MeNeill, after this 
repott wae written, The analyses showed the following perrentuges of to in sainplee from the 
three Hissar Strata: 

Hisewr | iesrlyi ....1.72% 
Hissar TE... 2.22.22 8,610% 
Hisar UT edie ene s ee 

Though the percentage of tin in the Hissar TT] suuple ie rather high, compared with the 
other specimens from the preceeding layers, it is oot high enough to consider it artificially 
alloved with the copper of the specimen. In addition Mr. McNeill staver that hie figures are apt 
tu be high, due to certain impurities he wae not uble to correct, A qualitative analy of the 


objects aniler consideration will follow. We think thie additional information justifies the term 
Copper Age for our region, and the designation ‘capper instead of “hronne’, 
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As a rule, the incisions on the sealing bases form siraple geometrical 
patterns, but there js « unique. elaborate specimen |H 20, Plate XCI] 
found in the top refuse of Stratum L. Its base pictures two persons, of 
different heights, with raised arms, and an ibex and snakes (or flames) at 
either side of the adorants(?); The conical seal is made of buff brown 
pottery with a light gray brown wash. 

The remaining specimens have rectangular or circular bases. Some are 
button-shaped. Nearly all have either perforated handles or lateral 
srooves for suspemsion. 

The designs are the omnipresent oblique or square crosses filled with 
additional angles, lines or stipples. There are. further. concentric circles, 
wavy lines, ‘branches’. radiating dashes, zigzags, and the like. The type 
eeries here shown illustrates all principal forme and patterns. 


Hissar | Figurines |Plate XCH, «4 and F| 


The extraordinary frequency of wnimal figurines in all strata of the 
mound, culminating in the litle zoomorphic sealptures of Stratum UL, 
is not due to the playfulness of the ancient people. These figurines hal 
a definite “utilitarian” purpose. They were magic images of domesticated 
beasts and birds, made to Increase their number and the wealth of the 
owner. Others represented game of the steppe and of the hills. to help 
the lanter’s luck and to protect him against the Ferocious species, sach 
as the tigers represented by the alabaster figurines of Stratum III. 

The usually buff or brown colored pottery figurines of Hissar [ are 
sometimes decorated with simple dark brown or gray lines distinguishing 
then: from the gray brown bat otherwise identical specimens of the same 
material. occurring in all strata of the mound. Doring all periods the ani- 
mal most frequently represented is the sheep and the ram. Burt the fig- 
urines are often eo crudely modeled that it is difficult to say whether 
slieep, ram or goal, dog, or cattle are represented, At any rate. long- 
horned cattle are shown hy several unusually large Hissar I figurines, in 
addition to smaller specimens of sheep and rams. There is, further. an 
efigy spout (H 985) in form of a light grevish brown snake or turtle 
head, painted with dark brown lines and stipples. 
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Stone Objects of Stratum I | Plates XCIF, bp. and XCHIT, c and p| 


Though closer in time to the Age of Stone than the subsequent occu- 
pants of the site. the people of Hissar | apparently did not use a greater 
proportion of stone objects than the later settlers. Weapons and tools of 
stone lid Jargely been displaced by copper implements. It remained to 
be seen whether earlier deposits underlie the towns of an advanced 
Metal Age.” 

So far. there is not one implement of stone which may count as a defi- 
nite guide fossil of Stratum EL Celts, chaleedony flakes, cores, and 
scrapers occur in all pre-historic strata of the mound, and, as 4 matter of 
fact. in deposits of a similar nature all over the earth, 

The whetstones, the polishing stones, Fragmente of hand grinders, a 
mortar. a ting weight, an arrow head, perforated disks and the like have 
no characteristic form distinguishing them from the corresponding cate- 
gories of the later periods. Small serpentine fragments of odd forms, sug- 
gesting parts of ornaments or mlays. may perhaps prove typical for 
Stratum I, 


Spindle Wherls and M iscellaneous Clay and Pottery Objects of Stratum I 
| Plates XCH. c. and XCHI, 4] 


We are certain that the animal bones from the Painted Pottery Stratum 
will supplement our evidence az to the importance of the sheep, suggested 
by the numerous figurines, and by the whorls giving momentum to the 
spindle on which yarn of wool was spun. All whorls of Hissar L found 
to date. are made of haked clay and have a form distinguishing them from 
the loter specimens. They resemble miniature cups with perforated bot- 
tom. But there are some perforated disks and flat ‘bi-cones’, which may 
occur in amy stratum. 

Miseellancous pottery objects include numerous laterally perforated 
disks which were perhaps used as ornaments. There are. further, prob- 
lematical crescents, a star with perforation for suspension. conoidal clay 
objects ending m two horns, clay bi-cones present in all strata, and per- 
hape w used at weights for some device. Plain conoidal objects, spool- 
shaped disks, and plain or painted potsherds re-ground to discoid shape 
conclude the series defined to date. 


U During the sevond season it wae determined that copper vbjects already occurred in the 
lowest deposits. 
| 360 | 





Bone Objects of Stratum I | Plate XCIU 5} 


The searceness of bone implements in all Tepe Hissar strata is some- 
what puzzling. Copper seems to have been weed for such types of uten- 
ails which could have been made of bone. At the same time, all three 
objects here shown, two awle and a perforated disk, occurred in a layer 
containing alse Hissar I refuse and objects. 


Ornaments of the Hissar I People | Plate XCIV | 


After the end of the excavation in the full of 1931, eight of our best 
workers strung beads for fourteen days and thus restored. in the original 
sequence where possible, the bracelets. armlets, necklaces and belts of the 
dead of Hissar L. The wealth of frit. gypsum. and other stone beads, once 
ornumenting these peaple, is astonishing. According to our estimate we 
found between 150,000 and 200.000 units of «mall disks, rings. mbes. 
biconoid and oblong beads with sometimes slightly iridescent white or 
greenish tan and black shades. clinging to tle upper arms. wrists. necks, 
ankles, and pelvie bones of male and female skeletons. Carnelian, ala- 
baster. bitumen, serpentine, shell and bone beads and pendants occurred 
in lesser numbers. Some oblong frit and gypsum beads are decorated 
with delicate incised zigzags or herring bone patterns. but no particularly 
elaborate forms appeared. 


The Dead of Hissar I | Plate XC¥ | 


Through the past millennia the graves of the ancient settlers preserved 
for us the precious veseels, weapons, ornaments, seals, and other objects 
of their time, which otherwise would have been crushed to bits by the 
crumbling walls and roofs of their former homes, or carried off as loot 
by foreign conquerors, or simply re-used and eventually broken and 
discarded hy survivors. 

The dead of all strata of the mound were interred below the floor of 
the buildings or below the surface of the occupied area in “eneral, The 
relations between burials and the superimposed buildings are often not 
definitely determinable in conyposite sites, particularly if large sections 
of tmildings have disappeared, At any rate, burials occur below every 
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building in any pre-historic stramm of Tepe Hissar, and also at such 
spots where architectural remains were not traceable, Massed burials, 
suggesting a definite necropolis, were found only in Stratum I on the 
main monmnd. 

The burials of Hissar I showed. as a rule. no traces of grave enclosures, 
coffins, or the like. In one case only. « thin mud brick wall bordered a 
burial. As to Eurments, at times, traces of white patehea on the bones 
ani! on the surrounding soil suggested remains of fabrics. or matting. 
This was noticed in graves of all periods. 

There were only two definite rules concerning the buriul position of 
the Hissar I dead. The legs were contracted in each case and the face 
with few exceptions pointed towards the right side, paralleled by the posi- 
tion of the body, The arms and the hands had various positions, In 
some instances the hands lay in front of the face, and suggested a praying 
position. Certain psychological qualities. such as fear, calmness, resigna- 
tion or combat. still expressed mainly by the lifeless hands of the Tepe 
Hissar people will be dealt with in the final publication, in addition to 
euch considerations as mortality during certain ages, proportion of males 
aml females, and the like. There were hardly any well preserved skele- 
tons in Stratum 1. One of the tasks of the second season was to obtain 
good skeletal material of this early period as means of comparison with 
the numerous good skulls and other hones recovered in the upper strata. 
The entire osteological material will he worked up in America, 

The mortuary equipment of the Hissar I dead consisted of painted 
bowls, jars. and cups, sometimes single or arranged in w group. visually 
near the head. A copper pin often stack im the dirt filling of the vessels, 
or Jay in the refuse close to the head. Seals or eeal-shaped ornaments, 
single or in groups. had been deposited on the chests or on the arme of 
men and women while an amazing mumber of beads in forme of bracelets, 
wnklets. necklaces and helts ornamented the dead of Stratum J. 


The End of Period | 


The most delicate pluses of un exRCuVatiONn are those concerned with the 
top and bottom deposits of a stratum. which often contain the clues for 
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the beginning and the end of culture periods. The end of a period may 
liave been due either to uneontrollable forees, such as famine, plague, or 
other epidemics, accompanied by emigrations, or it may have been 
lirouglit about by dynamic changes due to the energy of a miler or groups 
of the population, or, finally, mvading foreign people may have erased in 
part or in tote the mdigenous culture of a particular region and implanted 
their own. 

Our clues suggest that the three pre-historic culture periods of Tepe 
Hissur ended in accordance with the three ways defined above. The 
numerous communal burials of Stratum I, and other clues, suggest that 
the last settlers were stricken by an epidensie; the ceramics and other 
categories of Periods 01 anid) UT suggest that the former faded into the 
latter: while the people of Hissar [1 came as foreign invaders, implanting 
their culture on that of the settlers of Hissar |. There can he little doubt 
that the natives fought against the newcomers, but we found no traces of 
a battle in the top refuse of Stratam |L, On the contrary, definite clues 
point towards mutual absorption of new and old features, for im the 
earliest graves of Period [1 we found, side by side, decorated vessels of 
Hissar | and black pottery of Hissar [1 modeled after the fashion of 
painted bowls and jars with stems and discoid bases, 

There are not yet enough crania of Hissar [ and U1 definitely to deter- 
mine racial distinctions between the two people, but, ae far as we could 
observe, pronounced long skulls appear in Stratum IL, while broader 
skulls seem to have prevailed among the people of the Painted Pottery Age, 
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The Stratum of the Early Gray Ware 


Again we are simply estimating in attributing the arrival of the 
Hissar UW invaders to the second half of the third millennium. though the 
only definitive chronological clue is given by the total absence of iron ob- 
jects even in the latest graves of Hissar HI. 
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The question a to the arigin of the newcomers is nol yet solved: but 
after certain eliminations we can offer a fairly plausible theory. We do 
not believe they came from Anatolia where. approximately during thie 
time, the change from red pottery (Alishar 1) to painted wares (Alishar 
IIT) took place, while in addition a foreign people (Alishar IN) with pro: 
nounced Mesopotamian culture fewtures appeared on the ecene. Neither 
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are the Hissar LI people a branch of the Mesopotamian culture tree, nor 
emigrants from the plains of Elam, nor from the mountains separating 
Iran and the Two River Land. Our clue points north. In Tureng Tepe 
newr Asterahad. Dr. F. R. Wulsin® uncovered in 1931 gray vessels, some 
identical with Hissar U1 and LI pots, and many at least similar to them. 
As a rule. the vessels from Tureng Tepe are more elaborate and more 
lavishly decorated with burnished patterns than the Tepe Hissar pottery; 
but the two series of ceramics are decidedly related. 

It is, therefore, our working theory, for the present. that the carriers 
of the Hissar If culture drifted south from Turkestan (which was not 
necessarily their center of diffusion) weross the passes which at all times 
were the gates for invaders from the northern steppe. 


Settlement and Building Remains of Hissar He | Plate XCVT| 


The lorizental extent of Stratom I] is not yet known. [1 is present. 
apparently. on all pronounced elevations, buried there below Hissar TH 
remains, while in depressions and on the Painted Pottery Flat it often 
forms a thin top layer on Stratum [. 

As to the buildings, what has been said about the soundings of the 
earlier town is trie also for our knowledge of Stratum If, It was delimed 
in test aquares, though the task of uncovering complete buildings was 
postponed ontil the following season. The walls show, faintly ay a rule, 
the joints of large, rectangular, straw tempered, bnicks (dimensions, for 
exumple, a7 x .d05 x .09), 


Pottery Vessels of Stratum [| Plates XCVIECH | 


The chronological difference hetween painted pottery and gray ware 
ve a Whole was rather clear before we even started excavating. The dis- 
tinetion between Strata TH and [fl however. based mainly on differences 
of the shapes of gray vessels and paralleled by some other distinctions, 
was not made wnotil late in the firat season. Furthermore, due to technical 
reasons, namely, the abundance of burials, we did not succeed in pene- 
trating through Stratum [1] to Stratam IL thereby determining the time 
relations of the two culture layers by direct sectioning. We liad to obtain 
these results by applying indirect methods and testing the deposits crop- 


TCE Excavations at Tureng Tepe, near Asterabad, Bull Amer, Trot. for Perum Art ond 
Archarulogy, Vol. 2, No, | bis, Murch, 1932, 
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howls, jars, and goblets with stems and expanding hazes as typical for 
Stratum IL As to technique, they show the same pronounced wheel 
marks as the Hissar [ veasels, while, an almost inexplicable phenomenon, 
nist of the later pots of Period I seem to lave been modeled by hand. 

It je a striking fort that the shapes of many Hissar IT bowls and jare are 
absolutely identical with the forms of the preceding painted ware, We 
may see here the influence of the native woman adapting the old ware to 
the taste of the newcomers by preserving the form,..seemingly nol dis- 
agreeable to the foreigners, lait dropping the decoration and changing the 
firing or the clay and thereby the ground color to a shade to which they 
were accustomed, This is a theory based on the foet that women usnully 
were the pot makers hefore the era of industrialiam, In ancient times the 
women of o conquered people were always considered spoils of victorious 
invaders, and, in turn, certainly influenced those handicrafts of the for- 


pity owt from below the oiain mind, Thos we succeeded in striking 
Stratum I at points where it reached close to the surface. and. finally. 
Stratum I ander equal conditions, mamly im Plot CG 25 [Plate XCVI]. 

The contents of the rather sterile rooms were of little help.. The sab- 
division of the Gray Pottery Age was first based on the veasele deposited 
im the earliest graves of the new era, It was found that they contained 
great numbers of gray bowls, jars, and goblets with stem and foot, forme 
which were entirely absent in the extensive necropolis of Hissar Tl on 
the main mound, Two exceptions will be referred to in the chapter on 
Hissar Ul pottery, Re-checking of the burial zifts showed that in the 
first test plats identical stemmed vessels hud been found in the lowermost 
sraves of the grav pottery déposil. 

lf there Wits Any proof Vi anting a8 TO the earlier character af tlie pray es 
with slemmed versela, ae compared with the burials on the main eand: 


painted vessels which occurred in several graves of the [ast Hissar | per- eigners which belonged to their domain. 


Again. the howls and goblets with exaggerated tall stems do not appear 
itt Stratum J. Series of small knobs, derived, doubtless, from repoussé 
work on metal veesels, are also newly introduced, 
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aOma associated with the stermmed gray pots of the newcomers. dispersed 
all doubts. 
At the present state ol ur know ledie we can consider only the fray 
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Many footless vessels resemble pots of Stratum IID. or are actually 
identical, For this reason they cannot count as guide specimens, though 
certain varieties may still prove to have distinct features. Such types are 
cope, amall jars, bowls and pitehers. They are plain gray, as a rule, but 
some have simple incised patterns, One bowl is corrugated anid some 
snail] jars are supplied with bill spouts. 

We will consider, finally, the important painted vessels | Plate CD| 
found in early Hissar I graves together with gray vessels and a few that 
eceurred under similar conditions, attributing them likewise to that time. 
Burial x-1 in Plot CG 95 was supplied with » gray stemmed howl lying 
beside Bow! H 1654. decorated with dark gray brown paired angles on a 
brown and hoff shuded ground. Cup H 1655 lay beside and below the 
painted bowl. It t decorated with a dark brown pattern on buff brown 
ground. There are carelessly drawn elements which our mound idiom 
calls ‘browsing gazelles’ (compare H 114), Hissar I pottery), inter- 
changing with parallel angles, Cup H 1365, painted red brown on a light 
buff ground. shows apparently the last step of our conventionalized 
‘standing gazelle” design before it has been reduced to simple vertical 
lines. persisting then wilh the color shades of the specimen under con- 
sideration an the same or slightly modified cup form to the very end of 
Period IM, The eup oceurred as o single mortuary gift of x-6, Plot DH 21. 
The burial was considerably above the floor of the last occupational level 
of Hissar f. 

Cup H 1154, painted grayish brown on a lighter shade of the same 
color, has a “tongue” pattern, frequently appearing on sherds from (ran- 
sitional Hissar I-I] refuse. A small gray Hissar IT jar stood partly inside 
the cup. Both were gifte of x-15 in Plot CG 25, There is one more cup 
(1515) which we will consider in detail, because it represents a type 
extremely frequent in pure Hissar [ burials, Ite decoration consists of 
purplish red lines radiating on red brown ground from the pointed bat- 
tom to the lip. Ti oeearred in aw grave with plain (or abrazed) red pots 
and gray stemmed vessels. The litth, spouted jar. H 1384, occurred 
close to a grave in the Hissar burial layer. while jar Ho1153 wus again 
directly associated with Hissar I vessels in the same grave: 

We find it necessary to give rather detailed descriptions of these ves- 
sels and their find conditions in order to convince the reader as we had 
to convince ourselves, that. first of all, Period | was sieceeded by Period 
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IT without any lapse of time and that mutual absorption of certain 
ceramic features took place. doubtless paralleled by others. less tangible 
or more ilifheult to prove. 


Metal Objects of Stratum IT | Plates CHLL-CY | 


The superiority of the Hissar I] coppersmiths over those of Hissar Tis 
noticeable ata glance, The splendid mace lead (H 1200) once deposited 
close to the head of a dead Hissar IE warrior. may count as a symbol for 
the superior arme and workmanship of the people newly grafted on the 
ald Tranion culture tree. Incised zigzags and cight-pointed stars decorate 
the lieavy and efficient club head. 

In the shapes of pins the Hissar If people excel over both Hissar III 
amd |. as far as we know at present. Pin heads in forms of double scrolls 
or double loops are typical for the period. The four attractive specimens 
Hinstrated (H 1168-1171) all lay close to the chest of a skeleton, x-1. 
Plot CG 25, the mortuary equipment of which we will enumerate in the 
section on the Hissar Uf dead in order to present a series of directly asso- 
ciated objects. so valuable to the archaeologist. Pine with double loop 
heads, such we H 585, are also favorite mortuary gifts of Hissar IL, while 
the odd, thick stermmed ‘nails’ with broad concave leads ure likewise 
products of Period U workmanship. 

The dagvers or knife blades Found to date in this deposit are somewliat 
puzzling. Blades H L040 amd LOL were found side by side. The almost 
exact replica of the former specimen occurred in pure Hissar LT graves, 
while the latter seems to represent a distinct type. Again, blade H 1351. 
found among the mortuary vessels of a distinct Hissar U burial, is paral- 
leled, but for ite pronounced medial ridge, by several definite knives and 
daggers of Period IU, There are several explanations: either these blade- 
forms persisted, or they are “technical intrusives’ in Stratum IL (for 
instance, buried by Hissar IT people), or they belong to the phase of 
transition from Period Il to ILL At this point the question rests, at 
presen. 

Points of the type illustrated may have served different purposes. 
Specimen H 96, for example, may haye been need asa tracer or perfor- 
ator, A polished bone tube forms ite handle. 
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Bracelets of thick copper wire wound spirally to form as many as six 
coils were frequently ornamenting the arme of the dead of Hissar 1. and 
in one case anklets of the same type occurred. Relatively large, thick 
copper rings served a5 ear pendants, but some of the emaller, coiled ear- 
rings of Hissar ILD appeared also in this earlier Stratum. 

‘Typical ornaments of this period are pendants, supplied again with 
lateral serolls and with a central loop for suspension. Tubular pen- 
dants (7), occurring usually near the chins of skeletons. and tack-shaped 
ornaments are considerably more frequent in Hissar TI, but they were 
found in Hissar II also, 

There remain finally objects of silver and lead [Plate CV, pb}. Both 
metals occur first during this period, All silver objects are ornaments, 
such as pins. a bracelet in form of « band perforated at the ends. oblong 
and ring-shaped beads. and the Hissar I seroll, The find conditions 
attribute also an elliptical object of lead (H 342) to the second stratum. 


Seals of Stratum H | Plate CVIT| 


During Period I] the first copper seals appear at Tepe Hissar. The 
unusually large seal. H 176. lay beside a skeleton with typical Hissar II 
pots and pins, while the second specimen illustrated was found ‘floating 
in the botrom refuse of the stratum. Both seals show the well known 
filled cross as 4 sealing pattern. 


Hissar If Figurines | Plate CVI, c| 


We found no outstanding pottery sculptures in the stratum under con- 
sideration, Human effigies are absent and the elay animals are repre- 
sented by the same (often undefinable) bovine, ovine and eanine fgur- 
ines which occur in all strata of Tepe Hissar and in many other parts 
of the world. 


Stone Objects of Stratum I] | Plate CVT, 4| 


But fora muller of unusual discoid shape and a whetstone with lozenge- 
shaped cross section, we do not have to illustrate any of the stone objects 
of thia stratum, There occurred the usual celts, chalcedony flakes. small 
globular stones, perhaps used as sling shots, further, polishing stones of 
various ¢hapes and perforated disks. 
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Whorls, Miscellaneous Clay and Bone Objects af Stratum I 
[Plate CYT, 2] 


There are few oljects of these categories. We do not yet know whether 
the pottery disk or the roughly globular alabaster whorl are typieal of 
the time. Slender clay cones occur in all strata, spool-shaped objects. 
such as found. are uncertain guides, and the bone awl illustrated is an 
omnipresent mtensil, 


Ornaments of Hissar 1 | Plates CV 11 and CV IN| 


In addition to the bracelets, anklets and pendants of copper and. more 
seldom, of silver, the Hissar IT peaple were covered almost us much as 
their predecessors with necklaces, armlets, bracelets. and pendants of the 
same materials mentioned in connection with Hissar | ornaments. The 
heautifal blae lapis lazuli has so far not been found prior to Period [, 
Ite color matches attractively with the brown-red carnelian, the translu- 
cent mountain crystal, the white, sometimes iridescent frit, gypsum and 
alabaster. Some turquoise, serpentine. bitumen(?) and natural shells of 
olivella form were also wrought into Hissar 1 ornaments. Use shapes of 
which remained about the same as those of the earlier types. 


The Dead of Hissar IT | Plates CIX-CXT) 


Stratem Hf was primarily defined by the mortuary equipment of the 
early graves in the bottom remains of the gray pottery deposit. About 
thirty burials found in the same layer in Plot CG 25 gave conelnsive 
evidence as to the main distinctions between Strata II and TM. 

Footed howls, jars und goblets, in addition to less characteristic types 
of pottery, accompanied most of the ckeletons. [n certain cases. some of 
the last painted vessels of Period I rested beside the gray pots that in 
time were to displace them almost entirely, Strings of beads. identical in 
part with those of Period [. were in the same graves with the new types of 
pins with seroll heads, with large copper earrings and coiled copper brace- 
lets apparently oot worn by the Hissar I People, The best equipped 
burial, CG 25, x-1, illustrated individually and shown, further, among 
the enclosed schematic drawings, was supplied with the following gifts: 
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at the head end of the thin-walled mud-brick cist stood a footed cup 
(H 1150) and a footed bowl (H 1149), contuining a broad-headed cop- 
per nail (H 1163). Beads of a necklace (H 1164) presumably. lay close 
to the forehead while another string (H 1172) may simply have been 
deposited in front of the chest. There were lapis lazuli tubes. carnelian 
disks und hicones. a ring-shaped turquoise, brown stone rings and disks, 
frit tubes and disks, shells, and gypsum disks. many coated with binish 
ereen glaze. Copper bracelets (H 1166. 1173) ornamented both wrists. 
Four large copper pins with double scroll heads (H 1168-1171) lay on 
and iin front of the ehest. Two rather large earrings (H 1165) stuck 
to the right auditory region, while two more (H L175) had dropped to 
the right humerus. An pose large «lamp seal (H 1176) of copper 
lav below the left pelvic bone, A silver band (H 1167) extended from 
the jaw across the fingers of the right hand. and a little silver scroll 
(H 1174) was below the left thia, The skeleton belonged to an adult 
person advanced in years, identified as male, though the mandible and 
the long hones were rather femme, 

The legs of the Hissar [1 ekeletons were, as usually, contracted, but 
the position of the bodies varied. True, many ekeletons lay on their 
right side, like those of Hissar 1, but often others lay on their left side or 
were disposed dorsally or ventrally. Neither was there a definite rule 
concerning the position of other parts of the body or as to orientation, 

We found the burials under the floors of the rooms, in plain earth or, 
in a few cases, in thin-walled mud-brick cists. 


The End of Period Il 


Certain guide forms of pottery vessels and metal implements define 
Stratum Ul. Certain pot fornis, metal tools and weapons, alabaster vessels 
as a whole, elaborate copper seals and the like, occur only in Stratum HI. 
But there are quite 4 mimber of pottery vessels and other objects which 
we cunnot definitely attrilmte to one or the other stratum. We have, thus, 
not found a definite break between the two archaeological periods. and 
we assume for the present that the people of Period [IT developed and 
elaborated the culture products of their ancestors from the north. anil, at 
the same time, adopted certain features from their contemporancous 
neighbours, At any rate the archaeological situation suggests that Period 
[I faded into Period TH, 
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HISSAR UI 


The Stratum of the Late Gray Wure 


The tron Age began mm Persia, according to our belief, during the sec- 
ond half of the second millennium b.c This is solely a logical conclusion 
on our part, withont « decisive proof, Our belief is based on the fact that 
during this period, that is, between about 1500 and 1200 x.c., the armies 
of the Hittite Empire in Anatolia were equipped with weapons. of iron. 
They were carried beyond the borders of the peninsula into Syria and 
Mesopotamia in victoriotis caumpaigns, and their superiority was certainly 
acknowledged by the rulers of other countries. 

Asa matter of fact, we know from. an inscription that an Egyptian king 
demanded iron weapons from a King of Hattushash, the Hittite capital, 
Thus we conclude that iron implements. at least, epread rapidly over the 
ancient countries of the Near East, soon to be followed by actual manu- 
facture at various points. far apart. 

The active people of Hissar IT had doubtless relations with the West, 
a we will point out at various occasions. If iron had heen known in the 
Western countrics in any practical quantity, Stratum LI, we are sure, 
would have contained objects of iron, We are, therefore. attributing 
Period U1 of Tepe Hissar to the first half of the second millennium and 
hope for trade objects from the west which will date the highest devel- 
oped pre-historic culmure of Tepe Hissar more accurately, 

Period II lasted long at Tepe Hissar. There are several superimposed 
occupational levels and sub-levels containing the characteristic pots wnd 
other guide objects of their time: but so far we caught glimpses only of 
the varying fate of the Hissar II population as expressed by their struc- 
tures and their graves. Again. the report on the second working season 
will shed more light on this absorbingly interesting perionl. 

There are few features of the material culture in which these people 
did not surpass their predecessors and there are variows clnes suppesting 
that their material achievernents were paralleled by elaborate mentil 
activities as well, 

The cult objects and vessels of alabaster. sometimes exquisitely minil- 
eled. are not matched hy a single find of similar nature from the earlier 
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strata, Stratum U1, only. gave us such finds as cylinder seals ( probahly 
imported), elaborate stamp seals of capper, large copper vessels, frit 
eups, hidents, mattocks. hollow chisels. of copper. elaborate figurines of 
silver, copper. and stone. a silver diadem, and composite ornaments of 
copper or lapis lazuli with gold. 


Settlement and Building Remains of Hissar Ht | Plate CX 


Stratum IIT was mainly investigated during the 1931 season in that see- 
tion of the deposit accumulated on the main mound, but later work made 
it evident that it extended over most or all elevations of the site. 

The plan of the excavated complex shows rather senseless groups of 
walls and wall fragments. Rooms are defined at a few spots only, while 
complete buildings are not traceable at all. The causes are twofold. The 
exposed uppermost level was almost entirely razed by the elements aided 
perhaps by human bands, A few low wall fragments only were left 
(Sub-level Ja). Most of the structural remains shown on the plan helong 
to Level 1. which was destroved largely by the hundred and eighty burials 
belonging to the last phase of Period IT. We shall refer to these burials 
in the chapter on the disposal of the Hissar [I dead. 

However, those parts of the lowermost occupational level (2). uncov- 
ered during the first season and marked in black on the plan, promised 
rather well-preserved building remains. which were cleared during the 
continuation of the work, and will be described ina more detailed man- 
ner in the fmal publication. 

Level 1 offers no points of particular interest. There are the usual rid 
walls with staggered bricks. the dimensions of which, as far aa traceable, 
are rather close to those of the Stratum IL bricks. 

There are cloee suggesting that at least parts of Level 2 were destroyed 
by fire. Blackened walle and vessels. and piles of bricks burned red by 
the heat, are buried below the upper layer of walls and refuse, Fire is a 
friend of the archaeologist. It ecorches objects of perishable nature and 
thereby preserves them for the future, 


Pottery Vessels of Stratum II {Plates CAIN-CXV TT) 


When praising the achievements of the Hissar Il people. we purposely 
omitted their gray pottery vessels, hecause we do not consider them 
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superior to the ceramics of their predecessors. The most astonishing 
feature of Hissar LI pottery is the apparent loss of the wheel technique. 
Neither magnifying glass nor fmger tips discover the wheelmarks which 
are so pronounced on the Hissar [1 anil | vessels, To he sure, there are 
vessels with rather regular horizontal striations, but they may be marks 
of a wooden rubbing tool turned with uniform pressure. Again, the 
smoothing or polishing of the vessels neually obliterates most wheel 
marks, yel some series wre nearly always traceable. We cannot help 
stating that the potter's wheel, a decidedly practical device, apparently 
fell into disuse during Iissar I, otherwise far advanced in many 
features over the past culture periods, 

One of the most typical Hissar IM pot forms is the bottle pitcher 
| Plate CATV], sometimes decorated with simple burnished or incised pat- 
terns. Im several cases the neck base haz a marked projection, definitely 
suggesting derivation from metal forms. though we never found its proto- 
type in copper. The groove thus produced weakened the neck. It often 
broke and was attached again by means of perforations, at either cide of 
the fracture, connected hy strings of perishable material. Again. the 
neckless vessels with perforated rims may simply have been used as 
canteens. 

The actual canteen, also a typical Hissar T1 vessel, is a tall pitcher with 
two suspension handles and a short bottle neck, plain, or burnished with 
the same simple patierns, occurring on many Hissar [1] pots. 

There are two other eharacteristic vessel shapes, & graceful vase cup 
|H 704, Plate CX). and a stemmed brazier or charcoal carrier with per- 
forated walls [H 1032, Plate CXV|, As to the remaining forms we can 
only state that the particular vessels here illustrated were found in 
Stratum IL, Since we noticed several of these shapes aleo im Stratum 
Il, they cannot be considered characteristic for either period. In due 
time we will succeed in climinating earlier and later variants. 

As to cups, the almost hemispherical shape te most Frequent, Cup- 
jars, such as H 880 and H 1020 [Plate CXVI|, also occurred in many 
graves. The two specimens illustrated are burnished and ineised, but 
most vessels of this shape are plain gray, as with the bulk of all Hissar I 
ceramics, 

There are. further, large oblong jars. small jars with globular, oblong 
or hiconoid bodies, plain, incised or burnished. Some small jars, cups or 
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howls have a horizontal or elevated bill spout. Specimens such ae H S502 
and H 420 | Plate CAVI| remind one of Loristan vessels with highly con- 
ventionalized birds’ heads as spouts. Here we must add that we found not 
a single bowl. cup. pitcher. or jar. in any stratum of the mound, supplied 
with a handle which would aceommodate several fingers or the whole 
hand. Only holes for suspension, or grips of ladles occur. 

Coarse vessels of bow! or jar forme (H 1388. 1026) were need as cook- 
ing pots, better wrought bowls presumably as food dishes. while tall 
storage jars (H 1581) held grain. water. and the like. 4 duck-shaped ves- 
cel and a tripod cup are unique specimens: the little bottle pitcher and 
cup |H 210, H 12, Plate CXVEL| represent quite faithful miniature edi- 
tions of the wtilitarian Hissar IIT vessels. They are trial pots. perhaps 
made by small girle learning the art of their mothers, 

We turn, finally. to the last four vessele on Plate CXVIT which, accord- 
ing to their decoration or form, are entirely out of place m Stratum IIT. 
Nevertheless, the cups with red-hrown, sometimes purplish lines on light 
brown or buff ground occur almost as frequently in the rooms and graves 
of Period TI as the typical bottle pitehers of their time. There is little 
dowht that this surviving cop of Period [ type had a definite, perhaps 
ritualistic purpose. a phenomenon well known in culture history. A 
pot-stand decorated purplish-brown on a light brown ground falls into 
the same category. It was found on the main mound in « burned reom 
of Level 2. 

Two Hissar IL pots | H 1637, 1636. Plate CAVIT| that strayed some- 
liow into a grave of Stratum IO, conclude this section. We are 
rather sure about the manner of their intrusion. They were probally 
foond and re-used by a person of Period TTL As a matter of Fact, the 
shallow bow! (T1637) was ortginally footed in the same manner as thie 
second vessel, The Fracture at the body base wae neatly re-ground and 
the vessel served w= an attractive Mat bow! to ite presumably secondary 
owner, At the same time we may mention that a mixture of Hissar UI ani 
Ill yessel types in the bottom deposit of Stratum IIT is to be expected. 





Metal Objects of Stratum IIT | Plates CNVI-CXXI | 
Hissar fl workmanship in metal excelled over that of Hissar I. In 
turn. the people of Hissar IIT by far surpassed their predecessors in metal- 
lurgie skill and mm the variety of metal products. 
| $99] 


We shall at first describe the copper weapons with which the Hissar I 
warriors were once equipped. There are the bidents [H 775. H 160. 
Plate CXX] 1.15 and 1.297 long. Both lay in warriors’ graves, One 
Was aé unilistorted and elastic as in ancient days, when its briglit 
copper color was not yet covered by its present coating of green oxide. 
The second bident had been “killed” by those who survived its owner. 
The long stem is bent and broken and the tines ure twisted with vreut 
force. We are glad that this custom of killing the belongings of the dead 
was not carried far. [tis a phenomenon known alse in other parts of the 
ancient world. For instance, the most exquisitely decorated pottery ves- 
sels made in pre-Columbian North America are those ot the Mimbres 
Valley in New Mexico. The vessels were usually killed by crushing the 
bottoms, which often earried the principal design element. To the 
excavator, such # custom is, of course. detestable. Returning to our 
bidents, we may mention that a specimen identical with the above men- 
tioned complete bident is in the Gulestan Palace in Teheran. We were 
told that it had been found with the “Sumerian Treasure’ of Tureng Tepe. 
It is possible. hiowever. that it came from Tepe Hissar together with 
typical pottery vessels and ulabasters of our mound which are in the same 
collection, 

Remains of the wooden stem were found inside a well-wrought mace 
head [H 771, Plate CXVIIE and CXX], {ts principal. globular perl wae 
made more powerful by additional oblong protuberances. while series 
of parallel ridges ornament the tabular part. 

Lance or spear heads are illustrated by specimens H 769 and 770. 
They are socketed or steamed with bent-over. expanding bases for fusten- 
ing in the weapons’ shafts, Knives follow next. The larger ones may. of 
course, have heen used quite efficiently as daggers. A single, copper arrow 
point (H 111) occurred in the top layer of the Twin Hillock. We illus: 
trate it here since it was found in Stratum IIT refuse: but we helieve it to 
be of Juter date. Though it seems strange, the typical arrow heads of Period 
IT were neatly wrought stone points deseribed in a following section. 

Implements of general use include exceedingly well-wrought and 
socketed mattocke [H 168. Plate CXVIII] of quite modern appearance, 
each with an axe and an adze blade. Tools of this kind may. of course, have 
been used for fighting as well as for peaceful occupations. Hollow chisels 
(H 169 and 766) are the most elaborate samples of a series of utensils 
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including plain, thin celts, large und small points, and nails or pins, Thre 
spoon (H 867) or stirrer rather. was found below a copper bowl im the 
grave of a small girl extremely well equipped with mortuary gifts. 

In addition to ornaments of precious metals and great varieties of 
beads to be described below, copper objects were extensively useil [or per- 
sonal adornment, A large copper disk |H 451, Plate CXXTE| would 
have qualified as a mirror had we not found couts of fibrous matter, sug- 
gesting fine basketry work on either side. The disk was ornamented with 
concentric circles stippled in repoussé fashion, and the arrangement of 
the fibrous coating followed the pattern of the metal. The plam handle 
suggests nee os a fan. Had this ebject not been found with a richly 
equipped male skeleton one might have been inclined to define it as an 
exaggerated hairpin, since it Jeaned against the right lower and posterior 
part of the skull. 

The ‘fan’ is unique, while the following categories of objects are fre- 
quent: Open or coiled rings and thin bands, of sizes for children and 
adults. form bracelets, Small coiled rings, single or double, were used as 
ear pendants. Copper tubes lie frequently at the neck or on the chests 
of skeletons, while tacks, single or combined, may have ornamented the 
arms or legs. To date the finger ring illustrated is unique in Stratum HL 
As w matter of fact, it occurred in the lowest deposit af the stratum. The 
pin with double loop head and the double seroil pendant are old 
acquaintances from Stratum [I]. They may be ornaments, surviving from 
the earlier period, or re-used specimens. 

Gold and silver ornaments occurred, as a rule, in the best equipped 
eraves only. The best sample of work im precions metale is the silver 
diadem {H 449, Plate CXXIT| found on the forehead of the same 
skeleton that was equipped with the “fan”. In delicate repousse work a 
stag, a moufflon, an ibex, and other animals, no niore definable, in addi- 
tion to concentric circles. are pictured in individual panels which are 
separated by paired raws of stipples. Both ends were certainly alike, 
perforated and connected by a string across the back of the head. 

The silver eurrings. the tube, and the band are identical with copper 
ornaments, while the silver pins, found on the chest of the above men- 
tioned little girls skeleton, are unique. 

There are several sets of gold-sheathed, copper earrings. the gold cover 
being rather thin, as a rule. A small, crushed gold tube and # pendant 
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in leaf! form were found in the refuse filling of rooms, while an attractive 
gold and lapis lazuli bead or pendant (described below) was in the little 
girl's grave. 


Metal Vessels | Plates CXX and CXNTIE-CX NV IIT] 


Vessels of silver, lead and copper occurred only in the graves of the 
wealthiest persone. As a matter of fact, one warrior (DF 1. x-2) and the 
little girl (DF 18, x-1) possessed all the silver vessels fonnil to date, 

The warrior’s silver vessel was an attractive, thoagh odd shaped. pitcher 
|H 173, Plate CAXIV], with globular body and a disproportionally 
long bill spout, As on all other silver objects, purplish gray patina had 
covered its surface, while greenish tints suggest impurities of the metal 
and an accidental admixture of some copper, All the other silver vessels 
illustrated | Plate CAXV| belonged to the little girl, Nearly all of the 
exceedingly frail, small pots are crushed by the pressure of the soil 
rather than by haman hands. but our artist succeeded in restoring their 
forme theoretically. 

There are small pitchers with globular or pear-shaped bodies and with 
bill spouts, small cups plain or with short spouts. and a biconical object 
open at either end, 

The grayish white, lead cups | Plate CXXVI]. brittle as a rule, crushed 
and corroded. haye simple hemispherical or inverted conoiidal forme. 

The large thin-walled copper bowls | Plates CXXIT. CXXVIT and 
CXAAVILL| were m equally bad condition, but in several cases 1 wis clear 
that they had been killed in the came manner as the above-mentioned 
hident. Roughly hemispherical forms prevail, bat bowls with straight 
sides occur, while the rims are plam or bent over. 

A copper object of oval form (H IT1) with hbentein rim, which was 
accompanied by lead fragments inside and outside. roughly paralleling 
the contours. was tentatively identified as a helmet. [t lay at the feet of 
a warrior (DF 19. x-21. 

An interesting combined trident and ladle | H 452, Plate CXX] was 
probably used for culinary purposes. A ladle with long stem had been 
killed in the came manner asthe bident and the copper bowls of the same 
wrave. A emall bottle |H 160. Plate CXXVIT| was presumably the 
pedestal for a copper wand to be described in the section on figurines. 
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Seals of Stratum JM | Plates CXXIXN and CNXX | 


We do mot believe that the two extremely iniportant seal cylinders 
| Plate CXXX. B| are products of the glyptic art of the Hissar [1 people. 
One. made of serpentine and showing a bovine, a tree. a cross and angular 
elements, occurred incomixed Level | and 2 refuse of Stratum [EL while 
the second cylinder, made of alabaster, was found in a grave of the upper- 
most level. Its sealing pattern consists apparently of » chariot carrying 
one person while a second person stands in front of the drawing animal, 
presumably a horse. Angular elements are below and above, Until com- 
parative literature is available we can only suggest that these ceals were 
mperted from Mesopotamia, Perhaps they will help to date Period ID 
more accurately than possible at present. 

The characteristic seals of Stratum ID are made of copper. They are 
stamp seals with rectangular or circular bases and roughly cylindrical 
perforated handles. Another typical variety ie the ‘medallion seal’, 
shaped like » pendant with bilateral sealing pattern. Both types have 
deeply cut imtricate patterns of interlocking and opposed animals, There 
are. further. circular alabaster stamp seals, reminding one in form and 
pattern of the Hresar | specimens. Concentric circles, simple or sub- 
divided by radiating lines. form the patterns. 


Hissar 11 Figurines | Plotes CXhXNI-CXXXIP | 


The little senlptures of copper and silver, alubaster, serpentine and 
clay. reflect the artistic sense and skill of the Hissar IIT people. They are 
not matched by like products of the earlier ocenpants of the site. 


‘Wands | Plate CXXX1) 


The mortuary equipment of prominent persons always included a 
curious device which we call ‘wand’ or “symbol”. Lt is a copper rod 
wsually ending in # bulbous base, its head being modeled in form of one 
or more animals or animal heads. while simple, concid symbol heads 
aley oceur, | 

A crossshaped wand (M170) stood in a emul jar. filled with black 
powdered mutter, in the first warrior’s grave uncovered. The bara and 
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the top expand into birds or in animal! heads, The second warrior’s sym- 
bol was a short rod ending in two horned animal heads. In front of the 
chest of the repeatedly mentioned lithe girl lay a symbol with a well 
wrought ram, while a ‘priest’, sa called by us on account of some wnusual 
gifts. had two objects of this nature. The head of H 463 seers to consist 
of two figures not identifiable before expert cleaning. The second wand 
(H461) is fragmentary and corroded. It lay beside a litthe copper 
hottle (H 460), described above. with an orifice just large enough to 
accommodate the rod. A double-headed ram: decorated another wand 
(H 550) while two plain specimens with simple expanding heads con- 
clude the series of these interesting objects. We are convinced that many 
of the beautiful metal sculptures from Luristan served identical purposes, 
though the meaning of the symbolism is still rather vague to ns. Some- 
time we may find proof whether these wands are personal, family, or 
group symbols, badves of office, or the like. 


Human Effigies | Plate CXNNI and CXNMIV, «| 


The human form was represented in a highly conventionalized and 
stereotyped fashion only. At the same time it is obvious that all figurines 
falling into the class under consideration, répresent females, judging by 
the pronounced breasts of the alabaster figurine. H 182. Perhaps we can 
see here again the widely distrilimted idea of fertility symbolized by 
worn. 

The alabaster effigy was in the grave of the “priest”. A perforation for 
suspension extends from the top of the head to its hack. A small silver 
pendant (H 491) of similar form, with breasts faintly marked and with a« 
bird on either shoulder, lay among the ‘priest's’ numerous ornaments. 
A silver figurine (H 379) with stippled repotssé work was beside the 
little girl’s head, while copper figurine H 576 was in the grave of an 
udalt man. | 

A copper object (H 563) of odd form may also fall into this category, 
though we are uncertain about its meaning. But for the resemblance to 
the somewhat less conventionalized metal figurines we would hardly be 
justified in considering the gray brown clay object (H 87). shown in Plate 
CXXXAIV. a human efligy. Head and arms are marked by pomted stumps 
and the evlindrical body rests on 4 circular hase. 

(417 ] 


Animal Figurines | Plates CVXXUI and CXXXIV | 


Two silver figurines. suggesting a cow and a sheep, were at the little 
virl’s chest. Both have collars, a fact which does not quite agree with the 
identification of the larger figurines. but it does not absolutely contradict 
it. A double-headed ram of copper was in the second warriors grave, 
while a small deg (H 362) was found in the refuse of the upper level of 
Stratum IT. 

The rain with two heads, or the double-headed, horned animal in gen- 
eral. seems to have expressed a favorite eymbolism of the Hissar IL 
people. Asa rule, the horn symbol implies great strength or power. The 
‘priest’ was accompunied hy two small. double-headed and two normal, 
miniture rams of serpentine, with vertical perforations for suapension, 

A delightful array of small animal sculptures rested in the grave of the 
second warrior (DF 09, x-1). Six series of four almost identical animals 
were apread beside the bundled up weapons of the dead warrior. Four 
series, representing hurse, tiger. bear and hen. are moileled of tlubaster, 
while dog and raven(?) are made of unbaked, gray clay, Little alabaster 
pellets, scattered about, and one actually beside and partly below an 
alabaster hen, suvvest eggs, an amusing thought. 

Fur. wings. beak, eyes, and on the horse perhaps the harness, are 
marked on the alabaster figurines by incised lines and centered cireles. 
with black or red incrustations, One clay figurine of the dog series resem- 
bles « chipmunk or a fox rather than a dog, while the ‘ravens may 
actually represent any eimilar birds. 

In addition to the outstanding types of Hissar [IIT figurines, the neual 
numbers of simple lithe clay animals oceur which are about alike in all 
strata, We illustrate a few only: an exceptionally well modeled goat 
(H 23). a sheep(?) (HA16) with a series of depressions at the left side 
for attachment to some ilewice, a freak figurine (IT 201) esiegesting a 
sleeping animal bat probably an accidental ‘artistic’ creation due to 
squashing of the soft clay, and, finally an effigy spout representing a 
horned animal and promising the oceurrence of interesting efligy vessels. 

We mentioned in the chapter on Hisear I figurines that we believe m 
the magical purpose of the small animal effigies of Tepe Hissar, The 
Hissar TH groups of figurines. particularly the warrior’s ‘game" and 
‘livestock’, support this belief to a considerable extent. 
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Hissar HH Wessels and Cult Objects of Stone {Plates CXXNV -CNXLI| 


We asstime spontaneous western, that is. probably Mesopotamian. 
mifluence in the fact that during the last prehistoric period at Tepe Hissar 
suddenly stone vessels (mainly of alabaster and some of limestone) of 
highly elaborated forms appear. while in Mesopotamia stone vessels had 
been extensively employed for more than a millennium. Comparative 
studies wall perhaps determine the accurate focus of diffusion of this 
and other foreign features of Period U1. 

An ¢legant alabaster “fruit plate’ (H.176) lay in the first warrior’s 
grave. A groove encircles the side of the shallow, diseoid top resting on 
4 tall stern with hollow. conoid base. Shorter and less graceful variants 
of this type occur, in addition w footless plates, one of them being per- 
forated throngh the center (H 1665). 

Several jars with graceful, oval bodies and discoid rims (for example, 
H 536) and smaller, crader jars with roughly globular bodies were found 
in the graves of the wealthy, Aluhaster vessels in general were as much a 
sien of wealth as the large copper vessels above described. 

The most delightful veseels are two lithe ‘cosmetic jars’ found in the 
grave of the little girl. Black incrusted concentric circles ornament the 
hody and the conical lid. For attachment, two perforations in the lids 
correspond to two holes at the rime of the vessels. An unusual, small jar 
(H 485) is also decorated with concentric circles and dots incrusted red 
and black. 

There are quite a number of cup-shaped vessels (for example. H 549) 
with expanding, discoid rims and bases and roughly cylindrical bodies, 
Small bowls (H57) with chort bill spouts and cups with hemispherical 
or oval bodies and solid disk hases show in some cases the attractive 
banded or dotted pattern of the translucent alabaster. Alabaster cups of 
inverted conoidal form (H 184) are common, but a cup from the litle 
girl's grave i¢ wrought of fine-grained, greenish gray and handed stone 
(H 391), A hadly ernahed amall eup with terraced wall is unique. 

We cannot help calling the two alabaster specimens H 174. H 175. cult 
objects for it is difficult to dnagine their utilitarian purpose [Plate 
CXAXXAVI|. Both lay side by side in the first warrior’s grave. One is a 
smooth concave eylinder (M175) with a shallow diametrical groove 
across either hase, ending in rectangular depressions which are cut out of 
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the margins. Two small holes are drilled in one such groove and suggest 
the attachment of some other device. The second object is & smooth disk 
(H 174) with agrip. Standing vertically, this ‘shield’ fits into the wrooves 
of the before mentioned cylinder. We must admit that we have no plansi- 
hle explanation for the use of these objects. 





H 32 H 385 
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Fritlessels | Figure (| 


All three frit veasels, found to date, belonged to the little girl, whose 
grave furnished an extraordinary amount of information. A small jar 
(11385) with grunulate surface, shaded iridescent ght brown and gray- 
ish white. has an incised pattern of stmple angles and branches. Two 
identical enps (H 382. 383) have putelies of silvery iridescence on the 
exterior. while the interior shows green. glazy stains. 


Miscellaneous Stone Objects of Stratum HT | Plates CALA and ONLI, | 


The range of stone objects stays about the same as in the preceding 
strata. There are numerous polishing stones, chaleedony flakes with plain 
or serrated edges. small globes of ordinary stone or of haematite, several 
celts. hand grinders and mullers (H L114), ring weights (H 325). amu 
perforated stones and the like. A series of chaleedony and hone 
(H 724. 726) arrow heads wre interesting, They were bundled wp in the 
second warriors grave together with his copper dagger and spear heads, 
Traces of the wooden arrow shafts, at least 45 long were still faintly 
marked. While these arrow heads are stemmed and partly supplied with 
tangs. a slender obsidian point (H 606) has a plain, slightly incenrved 
base. Laneeolate or ovate heals without «tems occur, too. A condid 
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object (H 136) with depressed apex may be a drill head. A biconoid 
stone (H 556) with depressions on both facea i problematicul. A well 
wrought polished diorite (7) pestle (H485), cylindrical with square 
pounding base, lay at the grave of the ‘priest’, 


Whorls | Plate CALI, c| and Miscellaneous Clay | Plate CXLIM, | 
and Bone Objects |Plate CXL «| of Stratum Hl 


By far the most frequent whorl shape of Period II isa perforated disk 
with pronounced ‘nayes’ (H 283). which we call ‘cartwheel’ type. Rarer 
forms are hiconoid or biconvex discoid whorls, one being deeorated with 
stipples. 

Small objects of baked or unbaked clay are lithe varied or not wt all. 
in the successive strata. In Stratum IL] the pot lids only deserve atten- 
tion, They are circular, discoid or concave, with handles usually per- 
forated for suspension. Lid H 78) leaned against an alabaster jar in the 
priest's grave, 

The hone objeets of Stratum IDL include some plain polished awls 
(H 265). a handle (H 106) for some tool, and some neatly wrought pins 
(1302). which were found in the grave of the litthe girl. They are 
incised with parallel lines and angles. incrusted with black pigment in the 
sme minner us the centered circles of a pin lead (H 34) found close 
to the grave, and perhaps representing the type of lied belonging to the 
pin stems recovered, 


Ornaments of Hissar IT | Plates CNLIV-CXLV 1) 


Quality and beauty of color and shape distinguish Hissar U1 ornaments 
from the immense quantities of lithe beads strung in rather barbaric facli- 
jon around bodies aml extremities af the earlier people, It rs tre there 
had been a decided improvement in Period IT but ite ornaments still look 
rather modest compared with those of Hissar IT and quantity reunites 
ruther than quality, though we oust admit that the little girl and the 
‘priest’ of Hisaer TE were also quite lavishly supplied with ornaments. 

Two important new mutertls appear in the personal adornment of 
the Period Til people. the translucent chalcedony. beautifully banded in 
various color shades and the gold brown anther made extremely frail by 
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the influence of time, Metal ornaments of copper, silver and cold have 
heen deseribed above, 

The little girl had the most striking ornaments [Plates CXLIV and 
CALV.a|. At the forehead, perliaps actually worn there or in the hair. 
was o large, oval chaleedony pendant. light gray and milky blue. a con- 
ical alabaster bead. and 4 large lapis lazuli tube. its dark bloe color inter- 
changing with rings of gold leaf. The necklace consisted of large and 
small. oval and oblong chaleedony beads with dark brown. bluish white 
and red-brown shades; further. tubular. oblong, and diamond-shaped 
lapis lazuli units; tubular. oblong, biconoid and by-pyramidal carnelian 
beads of hrown-red color. two heme decorated with white mecrusted (%). 
incised evircles, There were, further. single pendants or heads of shell. 
turquoise, frit and copper, and a globular and a hiconical bead of line: 
stone. Not far from the skull was a rectangular frit eolleetor with twa 
perforations, and on the chest rested y string of small, white and light 
green frit rings, oblong and barrel-shaped alabaster beads, common stone 
disks and a second collector of alabaster. 

The “priest's necklace was composed of rings. disks, and oblong heads 
of gold-brown umber: oblong chalcedony heads banded brown and pray. 
ish white; grayish green, serpentine cones: dark blue, ohlong lapis lazuli 
beads; natural perforated shells with hrown shades; and a brown mbe of 
vornmon atone. His helt | Plates CXLV. 2 and c: CXLVI. a] consisted of 
ereat mumbers and varieties of beads, Mast nn portant are segmented) or 
plain frit tubes, and a little alabaster pendant, shaped like the conven: 
honilized female effigivs. Bi-cones of frit and alabaster. the latter Jeco- 
rated with black inerusted centered circles, anid serpentine cones may 
have formed a separate string, Great numbers of frit and amber units 
were perhaps combined on a piece of headed fabric pulled throngh two 
copper bracelets, which were virttially filled with solid lumps of beads. 

These two groups of personal adornment tullice ats simples, They 
include the principal types of ornaments of awl Hissar IT people, in 
addition lo some tnits not ocetrring in the graves of the commoners. 


The Neeropolts of Hissar HT | Plate CXLV II 


It iz extremely interesting to study the distribution of burials uneov- 
ered in eight squares on lop of the main mound. There we a londred 
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and eighty skeletons or skulls (four prominent graves being marked by 
circles on the map"). The environs of the graves of three outstanding 
persons, the ‘priest’ (DF 08. x-1). the second warrior (DF 09, x-1), and 
the little girl (DF 18, x-L), are rather deserted. while the erave of the first 
warrior {DF 19. x-2) is partly enclosed by a crescent of crowded burials, 
kept. however, in respect(ul distance. 

This arrangement suggests definitely that this warrior was a person of 
high rank or at least highly esteemed by his contemporaries whose loy- 
alty, or desire for some advantage in the other world. induved survivors 
to bury their dead close to him, This custom is not unique: certain 
Kurgans, the burial places of many tribal chiefs in general. whe Imam 
Sadeh, that is, graves of the descendants of the Prophet. and the like, 
present 4 similar or identical plan of crowded burials around a single 
rave. 

In connection with the warriors erave. we must further mention that 
the rather regular distance kept hy the surrounding burials suggests that 
the central grave had been marked in some manner, either by an enclo- 
suré or by a low tummnlus, though we found ne traces thereof, 

There is another highly important point on the plan of the Hissar I 
cemetery, In the northeast corner of Plot DG 00 [Plate CLI], the 
remains of ten persons were found within a small ares. Most hones of 
the skeletons were disturbed and mixed up, but quite « few sections of 
vertebral colunins, arms or legs. pelvic hones and femora. were still artic- 
ulated. There is hardly a doubt that these persone had heen disposed of 
ina communal pit, not immediately, but prior to total decomposition. In 
Plot DG 96 the remains of twelve persons were found under the same 
conditions, Archaeological criteria attribute these mass burials and most 
graves of the necropolis to the last phase of Period TLL, that is, to the 
uppermost occupational level (1a). which has for the larger part dis- 
appeared. While recording the burials, we noticed frequently that dur- 
ing the interment of these persona wille of the lower level (1) had been 
disturbed, a fact which also becomes obvions when the survey of the 
necropolis is superimposed on the plan of the architectural remains of 
Level |. We noticed. further. that by far the greater number of those 
burials grouped inside enclosures of Level | lay above the floors: We 
muy mention at this pom! that the sequence of deposits in all sections of 

® The sheletans are wiombered within their findplon, e« DF 12, and desienwted liv x 
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the mound waa thoroughly disturbed by numerous burials of the u pper 
mcupations dug into the underlying levels. 

We shall first consider the Hissar IT burials in general and refer 
below to the graves of prominent persons, The schematic drawings show 
| Plate CXLIX] that there is no rule as to position exeept the usual con- 
tracting of the legs. Bodies and heads lie laterally on either side. dorsally 
or ventrally. The arms and hunds are in voluntary positions, and the 
mortuary gifts are deposited at will, without preferring particular parts 
of the body. In none of the prehisturic burial groups did we notice a 
definite rule concerning the orientation of the bodies, while present 
Mohammedan: bury their dead extended in a northwest-southeast direc- 
tion, the head being northwest and looking southwest towards Mecca. 

The Hissar IT people were buried, as their predecessors, below the 
floors of their houses or at least below the level of the ceenpied area, but 
the above mentioned cemetery placed around u single grave shows a 
custom not noticed so far, with the earlier people. Plain carth burials are 
the role. Mad brick gists seldom occur. Traces of matting or fabric are 
preserved in some cases on and below the skeleton as in the earlier 
graves, loo, 

The mortuary equipment consists of all varieties of pottery vessels 
except large storage pots and braziers, Personal ornaments. particularly 
strings of beads, are usually more elaborate. but rarer, than during the pre- 
ceding periods, though we cannot yet distingnish between the copper brace- 
lets decorating the dead of Periods TH or TTL Within the seape of this 
report, we can only sketch the four hest equipped and most Hi portant 
burials of Stratum HI. In the complete. final report to follow, they will 
be dealt with in detail in the same manner ae all other finds. Many of 
the important objects obtained in these four graves were whove described 
in the chapters on the individual categories of Hissar [11 finds: and there 
fore they are merely listed below. 

The first warrior [(DF 19, x-2). Plates CLIT and CLIT |, apparently 
the most important person whose remains we found, had a smaller 
mortuary eiyuipment than the others to be considered, but some of his 
objects are not matched by any other finds, A fine silyer pitcher, gray pat- 
tery vessels, and an alabaster jar with discoid rim and base were heyonid 
his head. A copper wand (H 170) with hirds or with animal heads was 
thrust into w small pottery jar. In front of his head and body lay a aplen- 
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did bident. » dagger. or large knife, a mattock, efficient for war and 
peace. and a hollow chisel. A helmet (7?) of copper. with lead fragments 
inside and outside, lay inverted atthe feet, while a beautiful. shield-shaped. 
ilahaster disk and a ‘pedestal’ of alubaster were in front of the knees, 
Clruleedony, lapis Lezali beads and others [H 180. Plate CXLVI| were 
spread about at the rghit arm wod chest, together with two eold-sheathed, 
copper earrings. 

The second warrior [(DF 09, x-1), Plate CLIT and CLIT] was 
far more martially equipped. A whole group of boundled-up weapons 
extended parallel to the right side of the ventrally disposed body. There 
was a ‘killed’ copper bident. a dagger, and w lance head of copper and a 
great number of chaleedony arrow points, formerly attuched to shafts of 
wood still traceable for a length of 45. Beside and above the weapons 
luy copper bowls, an alabaster bowl, a amall hollow. chisel, the decayed 
remand of whose handle were traced in continuation of the tool. that is. 
the handle was oriented in the same manner as the chisel. Six series of 
little alabaster and clay animal effigies, described in the chapter on Hissar 
IT figurines. were spread beside and among the weapons, and a «mall 
double-headed ram of copper lay on top of the skeleton of a small quad- 
rupavl, perhaps a sheep, doubtless buried with the warrior, A second 
group of sifte extended from head to foot of the skeleton. There were 
cups. and 4 jur of alabaster. « pottery tid leaning against the jar. Gold- 
sheathed copper rings once ornamented the ears. A large copper bow! was 
crushed by the weight of the body lying on top. [t contained strings of 
beads, an alabaster cup, a copper seal and a wand of copper ending in a 
double-headed animal. A splendid copper mace liead lay above. Another 
copper vessel and a ‘killed’ copper ladle, copper spear heads, and an 
alabaster cup were on and beside pelvis and feet, 

The so-called ‘priest’ |(DF O08. x-1), Plate CLI] anid CLIV| was 
virtually covered by lis mortuary equipment. and in addition some 
device, or several objects of perishable material, seems to have coverrd 
the grave, judging by four large copper nails, oriented about alike. and 
separated from the skeleton and the equipment by a thin liyer of dirt. 

Bowls and a trident-ladle of copper. alahaster jars. caps. a plate. and a 
lead cup, in addition to a typical Hissar [I] canteen of eray ware cover 
the likewise ventrally disposed skeleton from the pelvis to the chest, 
and Jie behind the neck and the head, Beads and pendants once com- 
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bined to form 4 necklace; a belt, loose strings, and perhaps beaded fabrie 
were described in the chapter on ornaments. They are scattered over the 
neck. back and pelvis. and virtually form lamps within the bracelets and 
beside the various objects deposited at the right arm and hand. The 
latter group includes, farther, a plain alabaster cup, a black and red, 
incrusted alabaster jar. copper objects such as seals, a wand, a ernehed 
cup. und a little bottle, perhaps the pedestal for the adjacent wand. Small. 
single or double-headed rams of serpentine also belong to this group. 
The last objects to be considered include a diorite pestle. situated 
samewlhat above and apart, but probably belonging to the burial: further. 
ihe interesting copper disk once ornamented with some floral matter, and 
leaning against the right posterior purt of the skull: and. finally, a large 
female effigy of alabaster partly covered by the right pelvic hone. 
There remains the grave of the little girl | (DF 18. x-1). Plates CLI 
and CLY |. frequently referred to in the chapters on Hissar I finds. 
The child, not more than five to seven years old, had an extraordinary 
number of gifts, Tt is understood without saying that her equipment is 
not fi proportion to any personal qualities or achievements. Neither is 
it proportionate to the child's age. There can hardly be a doubt that the 
mortuary equipment is that of an adult woman, as the reader muy judge 
for himself, Thus the quantity and the quality of the gifts permit three 
important conclusions, First of all, sinee personal accomplishments are 
out of the question. the child’s equipment reflects the wealth and there- 
with presumably the elevated status of her farmly, Further. since the 
mortuary gifts are characteristic of a woman, the child must lave been 
a girl, w fact not determinable by means of the undeveloped bones, Going 
a step further, the lavish equipment of the litth: girl suggests that the 
position Of a yarl child and ronsequently that of « woman was consid: 
erably more enjoyable and important in prehistoric tran than during 
more recent times. Finally. the mortuary equipment of a grownup 
woman in a litth girls grave proves almost beyond a doubt that the 
Hissar IL people believed the child would grow up in the life thereafter. 
and use the pottery jare and copper bowls, which were much too large 
and heavy for the Litthe fingers, There seems to be yust one flaw in this 
conclusion; the large vessels may have heen meant for servants to attend 
to the child to the Other World, but were these servitors to be adorned 
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Hier of THe Line bie} eA 


with the strings of large chalcedony and lapis heads weighing su heavily 
on the little girl’s neck and shoulders? 

Six small cups and pitchers of silver were grouped around the little 
girl's head and chest. A large. beautiful chaleedony pendant and an 
interchanging gold und lapis lazuli bead. mm addition to a conical alabaster 
‘button’ had partly dropped into the silver cup im Front of the forehead. 
At the cup was aleo a stippled silver pendant in form of the stereotyped 
female effigy of Hissar I, Beads of chalcedony, lapis lazuli, carnelian 
and limestone, ineluding a large shell pendant, encircled the neck: A 
gold-covered, copper earring was at the left clavicle, and frit and ala- 
haster beads lay massed on the chest. In front of the latter a copper wand 
with a ram as head, lithe cow, a sheep of silver and two silver pina had 
heen deposited. Spread about behind the back of the little girl were four 
cups ani jars of alabaster, a enp or bowl of attractive green stone, two 
almost identical “cosmetic jars’ of alabaster with incised and black 
incrusted centered rings, two cups and a little jaro! incised frit, Then 
followed larger vessels. pottery jars and bowls, a lead cup and two big 
copper bowls, one inverted and covering « fat COpPper spoon or stirrer, 
Black incrusted bone pins and a copper point conclude the little girl's 
equipment for the Other World, 

In concludimg this section. we want to mention that we noticed defi- 
nitely Mongoloid features in several skulls, while the bulk of the Hissar 
[il population apparently belonged to the Caucasian race. Again, detailed 
anthropological studies of the yvoluminoue skeletal material preserved 
and dispatched to the United States will give us acenrate information 
about the racial characteristics of those people. 


The End of Period Il 


The end of the period of greatest achievements. coincides. at Tepe 
Hissar with the desertion of the site. about three and a half millennia 
hefore our days, About two millennia after the last settlers of Hissar IT 
had left or had died. the Sasanians built o palace on the peripheral 
remains Of the ancient towns hut the main elevations were never again 
occupied, 

We cannot help interpreting at least one canse of the end by means of 
the crowded cemetery on top of the mam hill and by the communal 
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burials there and elsewhere, We found no traces of war or conquest by 
foreign people. There were no burned buildings like those of Level 2 
which actually seem to have been destroyed tm that manner. The fire- 
reddened East Hill we attribute to this earlier, burned layer of Stratum 
If. The top remains on the main lull and elsewhere showed the drab, 
normal mud brick shades. Further, if many people shonld have been 
killed in battle, we would have found a few, at least, with bones—par- 
ticularly skulls—injured by blows, We found no marks of this kind. As 
a result of continued drought and famine we would expect an unusually 
lurge percentage of burials of children and old persons, while the strong 
and healthy would have emigrated. There were many child burials of the 
last Tepe Hissar occupation, but their percentage appears normal for 
éurly times and the proportion of skeletons of old persons fs, 05 usual, 
rather low. Thus we have for the present only one theory for the appa- 
rently abrupt end of Hissar TIL, We assume that a severe epidemic struck 
the last community, wiping out a large number of people. and finally 
driving away those that were left, after they had buried their own 
dead and the remains of others. We are certain that settlements of 
mediaeval Enrope showed similar seenes during the times of the Black 
Death. 

Whether or not this theory is correct, at any rate Loman occupation 
stopped at Tepe Hissar when it had reached a climax of accomplish- 
ments. Archaeology will have to search Farther aheld to fill the immense 
gap of two millennia and to determine the culture history of the region 
from the last Hissar [11 settlers to the Sasanians, and on, until the thread 
is tied with present Damghan. which first appeared in history during 
early Islamic times. 
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THE SASANIAN PALACE 


[Plates CLVL-CLYEX | 


We are convinced that the Damglian plain was settled rather continu- 
ously by towns or villages of varying importance; but at Tepe Hiksar, 
instead of human beings, jackals und porcupines, foxes and chipmunks 
enjoyed an undisturbed existence for many centuries. The houses of the 
last Tepe Hissar people had long since crumbled down. Pilferers had 
probably carried off the wooden parts, valuable in this unforested terri- 
tory. The weakened structures broke down and were leveled by the 
eternal northwest wind.and by the rain and snow of the winters. 

About two thousand years: had gone before people of an historic epoch. 
the Sasanian. occupied again a marginal spot of the mound area, Accord- 
ing to Prof. E. Herzfeld, the building to he deseribed belongs to the earliest 
phase of this period, that is. to the second half of the third eenliiry A.D. 
It is a solitary palatial construction, while a small contemporaneous 
settlement extended perhaps from the palace site towards the northwest, 

A detailed description of the Sasanian Palace of Tepe Hissar will fol- 
low in the final report on our work, An extract will therefore suffice at 
the present time. 

The palace complex oriented diagonally. northweet and southeast, con- 
sists of rectangular and square rooms and halle marked mainly by sharply 
outlined plastered floors and in some cases by sturdy wall remains of 
large-sized unbaked bricks. 

An outside wall, partly indicated by wall fragments, presumably 
enclosed the entire building as well aa its postulated park, and 4 pavilion 
situated tn the northeast corner of the plan. 

The foeal section of the construction consists of a colonnade of three 
pairs of Fall columns and one pair of attached half cotumns leading to a 
square, and presumably domed, room opening into a smaller. rectangular 
enclosure with an exit through the northwest facaie. 

While we found remains of polychrome murals in purplish red, blue, 
earmine, white and ochre, the principal ornamentation of the building 
consisted of well modeled plaques and architectural details of gypsum. 
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All plaques and certainly many other stucco ornaments were formed by 
moulds, as proved hy the identity of the units. 

The plaques show a boar head in a beaded circle, a female bust in a 
square panel and a symbol composed partly of characters not occurring 
prior to the Sasanian period, as stated by Prof, Herzfeld. The symbols 
ure again enclosed by a beaded circle, while the frame ornaments of all 
plaques vary. There are, finally. smaller plaques showimg browsing or 
drinking stags and does, Small fragments of a fifth series sugvest a bird 
pattern. but the principal element is not preserved. 

These plaques, as well ae the other stuceos to be described. deserve a 
more enthusiastic presentation than plain enumeration: but the reader 
may form lis own judgment by means of the illustrations. 

Near the southeast entrance to the “domed room’ we Sound the left side 
of a lion's face, a large paw, and fragments of fur, modeled in gypsunt. 
In the hypothetiea! restoration by our architecturally trained artist, 
I. Gerasimoff, those fragments turned into impressive guardians of the 
entrance, anid stucco heads of ibex or moufflon found their places at other 
prominent points. 

The restoration gives an idea of the beauty of the original structure, 
thengh it does not claim to be correct beyond a measure of probability. 
Certainty is only given by finding an object or element in its. original 
position, Still it represents monthe of work. It is based on the survey of 
Mr. White, who had to plot every stucco fragment uncovered. and it was 
theoretically built up by Mr. Gerasimoff, whie defined the former location 
of the ornaments and the elevations. | 

The columns were impressively ornamented with carved stucco coating, 
The first pair shows a swastica pattern, the second ie ornamented with 
filled lozenges, the third with palmettes in oval units, while no remains 
of the ornamentation of the fourth pair of half columns are left. The 
column capitals were ornamented with scaled designs. 

In the restoration, arches with an attractive star pattern below and 
well modeled archivolts at the sides span the columns. Terraced cornices 
are below the roof, friezes with various floral patterns decorate the walls. 
ond slender, ornamented arches curve abuve the doors, while the plaques 
were raised again to their assumed original position above the arches and 
at the siule walls, close to the points where they had fallen. | 
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Tea AN Pitwock With Parag Costoias 


Minor Finds from the Palace 


In the palace territory we excavated a broader but shallower area than 
in the case of the prehistoric deposits: nevertheless. small finds of the 
Sasanian period were rare. 

We found no pottery vessels. but the sherds indicate that the ware of 
this period in this part of the empire was plain red. A small figurine 
fragment was made of the same ware. 

As to metal objects. iron. of course, had been introduced long hefore 
the Susanian period, We found corroded points and a Jong, paddle. 
shaped device. We also assume that copper, by this time. was alloved 
with tin, and we use the term bronze. though no chemical analysis was 
made, so far. Two bronze arrowheads are interesting. Perhaps they rep- 
resent guide specimens. Both have three winged blades, socketed or 
stemmed. A problematical object (H 428) reminds one of an elephant’s 
head. We are not at all certain about the age of the bronze mace head 
illustrated. It actually oceurred in the top dirt of Stratum I in the 
Painted Pottery Flat. It had originally two projections in form of birds” 
heads. The bronze coins pnzaled us considerably, There are two speci- 
mens of late Parthian times. while the rest are Islamic, No Sasanian coins 
appeared, Asa rule, the bronze objects from the Sasanian deposit are 
eovered with a green patina only, while the copper objects of the pre- 
historic strata neually show thick coats of oxide. 

None of the attractive and characteristic Sasanian seals occurred, We 
Found half @ signet ring of carnelian showing the lower part of an incised 
lsuman figure. A bronze ring with two lungent centered circles may also 
be mentioned, 

Many individual beads oceur in the refuse layer on top of the building. 
Glass, coral, and ivory appear as new materials. in addition to those 
known to us from the pre-historic strata. There are the widespread eve 
beads of glass, for example, red eyes with ight gray borders on purple 
ground with silvery iridescence. Dragged patterns occur. too, with 
white, pink. and black or white. yellow and black color schemes. 

As to perishable material, perforated straps of leather and small 
decayed fragments of carved wood were found. 
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The Duration of the Sasanian Occupation 


We do not believe that the palace was inhabited during the entire 
Sasanian period, The building material was not strong enough to last 
more than a few generations. Perhaps it was occupied not longer than 
one generation and then deserted in peace. 
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SUMMARY AND RESULTS 


Time had erased the memory of the dead towns of Tepe Hissar. About 
three and a half millennia after the mound had closed over the last 
Hissar IT settlement, the hill crust broke under the tools of our laborers. 
[In the excavation squares the ruined houses and the graves of their for- 
mer occupants emerged again. illuminating by their contents the material 
achievements and the development in ancient’ northeast Iran within an 
era of. roughly speaking, fifteen hondred years or more. The contem- 
poraneous culture épecls in Mesopotamia extended from the Early 
Sumerians to early Kassite times, while in Anatolia the periods from the 
Red Pottery Age to the crystallization of the Hittite empire correspond 
to the occupation of Tepe Hissar insofar as determined. The work of 
the 1932 season expanded the era of Tepe Hissar occupation into remoter 
antiquity, as suggested in the chapter on Hissar | pottery. 

Scientifically, the principal result of the first season was establishing 
uw chronological framework consisting of a number of objects and traits 
which aré characteristic of the successive culture strata of Tepe Hissar. 
We are briefly summarizing these features. 

Stratum 1, sounded in platforms which crop out from below the later 
deposits, is mainly characterized by wheel-made, painted pottery. deco- 
rated with simple geometrical patterns or with conventionalized animal 
designe representing ihexes, eazelles, felines, and the like, A vessel ane 
sherds of a more primitive character than the bulk of the Hissur | 
ceramies appeared at the deepest level of the excavation, which had not 
vet struck virgin soil at any point of the mound during the first season." 

Copper pins and daggers of certain forme, in adilition to points, inili- 
cate that Period | already belongs to the Age of Metal. Many stone 
objects were still in use, but their proportion does not perceptibly surpass 
that of the corresponding stone implements of the later strata. 

Great numbers of seals or seal-shaped ornaments with simple geomet- 
rical patterns or. in one instance, with an elaborate pattern of persons 
and animals. are characteristic for Stratum L Frit occurs already during 


this early period, 
0 Compare above gol page 354. 
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Animal figurines of baked and unbaked clay are frequent in all strata. 
In the deposit under consideration, some exceptionally large and painted 
specimens occur. 

The spindle whorls of Period | have the shape of perforated miniature 
cups. Laterally perforated pottery disks seem aleo to be typical for 
this time. 

Incredible numbers of small gypsum and frit beads were strung around 
necks. arms and hips of the Hissar T people: the very quantity of these 
ornaments being a characteristic feature of Unis period. 

The dead of all Hissar periods were disposed of with contracted legs, 
In addition, the burial custom of Hissar | ineistedl on having the faces of 
the dead look towards the right side, though no definite orientation of the 
hodies was noticed. 

The end of Period | we ascribe to the arrival of the foreign Hissar [I 
invaders, whose former dwelling places we traced towards the northern 
steppes. 

The gray pottery of the foreigners displaces the painted ware of the 
indigenes, but mutual absorption of ceramic traits is indicated by the fact 
that Period [ forme persist though the decoration disappears. Decorated 

vessels of the last Hissar | people were found side by side with the gray 
pots of the foreigners in the same graves. Footed jars. bowls and goblets, 
gray-und wheel-made, are the typical vessels-of Hissar [. 

In metal work Hissar [] excels over Hiseur I. We illustrated the puide 
specimens, such as a well-wrought copper mace head, double scrolle and 
loops, thick-stemmed nails with broad coneave heads. and bracelets and 
amklets of coiled copper wire, o type oceurring in Stratum TD. as well. 
Silver and lead objects appeur first in Stratam UH. Large copper stamp 
sfals with the omnipresent filled eros: as sealing pattern, are alse not 
known prior to Hissar Hl. Mountain crystal. lapis lazuli, and carnelian 
are new materials for personal adornment almost as abundant ae that of 
the past period. 

The Hissar [IT people had oo characteristic burial custonis, The con- 
tracted skeletons lay, as usually. below the floor of the oce upational level, 
in plain earth, seldim in mad brick cists. 

Period Il, we believe. grew out of Period If, and waa. in addition, 
influenced hy foreign. particularly by western, culture traits. We tenta- 
tively attribute this last prehistoric epoch of Tepe Hissar, to the first half 
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of the second millennium s.c. It may be somewhat earlier but hardly 
later due to the absence of iron objects, a fact which was considered 
above in the introductory chapter of Hissar LI. 

Elaborations of many culture features of the preceding periods in addi- 
tion to new traits characterize Period U1, Copper weapons, tools and 
yeseela, euch as the long bidents, the spear or lance heads, the hollow 
chisel, the mattocks and the large bowls surpass by far the products of 
Period IL workmanslip, Silver vessels, too, were only noticed in Stratam 
Hl. Exquisitely modeled vessels of alabaster and other stone appear first 
in this stratum. The copper seals show elaborate patterns, while seal 
eylinders indicate comnections with the west. 

Certain series of animal figurines are little works of art, in several 
instances faithfully picturing the originals, The representations of human 
beings. such as female effigies. were found, so far, only in Stratum ILL. 
Wands of copper are equally characteristic of this time. Well shaped 
ornaments of attractive materials displace the quantities of rather simple 
beads of the preceding periods. While simple frit occurred previously 
in form of beads, vessels of this material are an achievement of Hissar II. 
Nevertheless, Une same or slightly modified series of common clay. stone. 
or copper objects oceur. and the pottery vessels seem actually to he more 
primitive as to technique than the vessels of the preceding strata. Bottle 
pitchers, canteens, vase cups. and braziers are guide forms of this time. 

Again, the lavish mortuary equipment of certain graves strikingly con- 
trasts with the simple mortuary furniture of most burials, and suggests 
the existence of dominant social castes, not suggested to.such an extent by 
the remains of the former oceupunts of the site. Architectural remains 
uneovered in 1932 reflected social distinctions In a similar manner. It ts 
interesting to note the occurrence of Mongoloid crania in Stratum IL 

The abrupt end of Period TIM, and of the prehistoric occupation of 
Tepe Hissar in general. was doe, we assume, to an epidemic, destroying 
part of the population and forcing the rest to search for new homes. 

We have to add herea few words concerning the theories of Sumerian 
origin and their postulated migration. It is assumed that the Sumerians 
settled in the Two River Country darimg the fourth millennium, Judg- 
ing from archaeological criteria. they found there a sedentary population 
which they gradually absorbed and displaced. The indigenes used painted 
pottery with forms quite distinct from the undecorated Sumerian vessels. 
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The early phase of the Painted Pottery Age of Tepe Hissar. character- 
ized by rather primitive decorated ware, corresponds approximately to 
the time of the appearance of the Sumerians in Mesopotamia: It is 
clear, therefore, that the advanced Sumerians had no cultore relation: 
whatsoever with the illiterate population of the Tepe Hissar district nor, 
to go a step farther, with the regions north of the mountains, in the 
Turkoman Steppe, where conditions seem to be similar to those of the 
Tepe Hissar region. Neither do we believe that the Sumerians ever 
touched these districta on their postulated migration. Not antl the last 
prehistoric culture period, Hissar IT, do we notice definite relations with 
the West, hut there seems to be no doubt that then the westerm culture 
zone was the focus of diffusion. 

None of the first great empires of ancient Iran left their traces on Tepe 
Hissar. Other sites of the region may have been inhabited during the 
times of the Medes, the Achaemenians and the Parthians. One of tlie 
capitals of the latter period, Heeatompylos, is supposedly situated in the 
Damghan plain, though certain authors place it farther east, 

Finally, in the beginning of the Sasanian period. roughly two thousand 
years after the end of Hissar U1, « small palace of a Sasanian noble rose 
on the marginal debris of the ancient Tepe Hissar towns. The main sec- 
tion of the building was impressively decorated with gypsum plaques 
showing human busts, animals, and abstract patterns, situated mainly in 
the entrance hall where columns with attractive stucco work carried orna- 
mented arehes and archivelts, Lions of gypaum guarded the entrance to 
the main room, and many friezes, door arches and other architectural 
unite with attractive floral or geometrical designs lay in the debri« of the 
palace. which in addition had been ornamented with polychrome murals. 

The Sasanian palace lasted « few generations at the most. When the 
Islamic wave struck the Damghan region, the impressive building had 
presumably crumbled, the debris protecting the remnants of its former 
aplendor. 


The Balance of Season 193] 


Balancing critically the aims of the expedition as stated in the initial 
chapter of this report with the results summarized ubove, we consider the 
first season's task ut Tepe Hissar accomplished, whereas we debit our- 
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selves with the second phase of the expedition’s activities, namely. explor- 
atory work and. mainly, the identification of Heeatompylos. We shall 
later report to what extent the second season squared the accounts in 
these respects. There was a faint chance that the tests of the Damghan 
Citadel and of Tepe Muman would produce pre-Islamic remains, They 
did not. 

Our failure in expanding the activities of the expedition farther aheld 
was due to the obviously essential concentration on the focal point, 
namely, Tepe Hissar. to the luck of an accurate map of the region, and 
to the general ignorance as to the ceramics of the periods between the 
eray ware of Hissar [IL and the glazed wares of the Islamic epoch. 

It is clear that much remained at Tepe Hissar requiring our principal 
attention during the work to come, But, in addition, the two principal 
clues for the systematic archacological exploration of the environment 
are now in our hands: the archaeological map of the Damghan Region. 
which was finished in late fall: and our knowledge of the ceramics. In the 
Damghan district, there was no glazed pottery of any account prior to the 
Islamic era. Red wheel-made pottery is characteristic of the Sasanian 
epoch and similar ware presomably also for Parthian deposits. 
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APPENDIX 


Season's Endo Interlude in Telwran 


ley winds and occasional Murries of rain were already sweeping across 
the Damghan plain when, on November 6, the first excavation season 
closed. Winter was near. Sheepskins were worn on the mound and m 
camp, Where makeshift stoves had been installed. 

The mound still required attention for weeks. The remaining burials 
and architectural remains had to be recorded. The rest of the dump soil 
was removed, The plastered floors of the Sasunian palace were again 
covered with dirt, while the tracks and the wagons were finally carried 
to town. | 

Before the mound was deserted. we had a group of delightful visitors 
from Philadelphia. They were Mrs. Clarence Warden, her two daugliters 
and Miss Catherwood. The monastic atmosphere of Damghan camp was 
thoroughly changed during their presence that brought « breath of fresh 
air und an enjovable variation into cump monotony, in the same manner 
as previous visits by the esteemed friend of the expedition, The United 
States Plenipotentiary, Mr. Charles Hart. and our colleague. Dr, red- 
erick Wulsin with Mrs. Wulsin. 

In camp the report on the Sasanian palace was prepared. The numer- 
ous stuceos were cleaned, sorted, partly restored. and catalogued. The 
scientific descriptions of vessels and other finds were started. The field 
records on burials. architecture, and the like, were typed. The surveys of 
the tewn and of the environment had to be completed and drawn. Dia- 
erums, paintings, theoretical reconstructions, and great numbers of photo- 
graphe of the finds had to be made, 

However. climatic conditions drove us away from wintry Damghan 
long before we considered our above-outlined tasks fulfilled. Snow and 
ice had steadily crept down from the mountain ranges to the valleys and 
passes, until, finally, the snowstorms of December covered at times the 
entire plain with a white coat. The accommodations Were inadequate and 
the working conditions became difficult, We had a rather elear idea what 
winter would bring to Damghan. Thos a house had been rented in 
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Teheran which was to be the expedition quarters for the coll season, We 
may remark here, purenthetically, that according to the original plane 
the expedition was to stay in the field for two consecutive seasons in 
order to save the disproportionally high traveling expenses. [t is under- 
stood without saying that such an urrangement pleases every field worker. 

Atany rate. when Damghan became inhospitable and the snow threat 
ened to block the passes to Teheran, all the attention of the staff was con- 
centrated on packing the numerous and valuable finds of the season. 
Much of the cotton harvest of Damghan had to protect the stuceos, the 
vessels, the skulls, and other objects that had to stand the transport to 
Teheran on rocking trucks. 

The government had temporarily seized many large trucks. Tlons it 
was difficult to find the transport facilities for our material. At last. just 
before Cliristmas, we succeeded in getting hold of four three-ton lorries 
needed for our purposes. Tt would have been senseless to risk our good 
Ford truck on the many trips that would have been required lo carry 
finds and equipment acrose the mountains. Nevertheless. it was as usual 
‘stuffed to capacity when at last camp was broken, on December 20. and 
the engines of our caravan bid farewell to Damghan, and its friendly 
officials who had assembled to see us off. Needless to say, brakes and 
chains were well tested. The white mountains in the northwest inspired 
canton, 

First came our truck. The four Graham lorries followed and the 
invaluable little Ford Touring, transferred to us by Dr. Wulsin, was rear 
guard and “M.PL 

The first leg of the voyage across a spur of the mountains to Sémmnan, 
went smoothly. We stayed in the garage. hoping only that the passes 
would be open for the difficult part of the trip. We may insert that a few 
days after our arrival in Teheran the passes were blocked by masses of 
snow and stayed ehut for weeks. 

Before daybreak on December 21, we left Seman, whiere tlie ascent to 
the mountains begins. The sun rose above an impressive panorama of 
anow-clad sunmits but we hud litthe appreciation for the beauties of 
nitore at that moment. for our truck broke down with engine trouble. 
Chilled, in spite of sheepskin coats, we crowded around « grass fire, until 
the chanffeur had fixed the damage. The potent native arak is good 
medicine m such events, The pase of Bashm was open. We slipped across 
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and down the sharp serpentines leading to Amiriyeh. where the road 
branches off to warm Mazanderan. 

The mountain and pass of Firuzkuh was looming ahead, its snow- 
capped summit and slopes glistening in the sunlight | Plate CLEA, a]. 
The most difficult leg of the trip was before us, We climbed up in relay 
fashion from step to step. The pass had been opened again by the road 
workers, bul parts of the stretch were covered with ice. Therefore. the 
cars ground their way up individually, sliding back at times in spite of 
chains. Whenever a car had gained a platform, the next one followed, 
and soon. [1 was hard going on Firuzkuh, 

Night was falling. The Ministry of Education in Teheran had been 
informed about our departure from Damghan, Our coming had to be 
reported in order to receive instructions as to the destination of the 
antiquities. Thus we went ulead in the speedy touring while other mem- 
bers of the staff were distributed im the tracks. 

In Teheran. Professor André Godard, the Director of the Antiyuity 
Service. informed us that the antiquities should be brought into the 
compound of the Ministry | Plate CLXX, BI, where we recetved. on the 
following day, excellent accommodations for the material and for labora- 
tory work. 

The hibernation quarters were in an attractive house im Chahar Rah 
Seid Ali. where also Giza the gazelle, Woll the camp heund, and *Pidar 
Sukdeh’ the hawk found a home for the winter months, 

After Christmas was past, regular office hours were kept in our 
‘museum’. There the photographer and the artist installed their studios, 
and the various scientific records were continued by the rest of the staff. 
As the working-np progressed, we prepared with simple means the exhibit 
of the Damghan finds which was to coincide with their ilivision between 
the Persian government and the expedition: The boxes m which the finds 
had been brought to Teheran were combined into pyramids and terraced 
platforms and covered with inexpensive cloth of yarions colors. Through 
the bands of the artist. the photographer and the other recording and 
checking staff members, the antiquities wandered finally to their places 
of exhibition [Plate CLXXI]. 

The white or banded alabasters and the copper vessels, tools amd 
weapons with their green coat of oxide found impressive purple bases 
and backgrounds. On black steps the white stucco plaques and architec- 
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tural units of the Sasanian palace were displaced. flanked by the two col- 
umns preserved. The numerous gray vessels of Hissar Tf and [Il ascended 
on cream-colored pyramids. Blue background had been chosen for the 
terraces of ornaments and small objects of stone and pottery. An unpres- 
sive black pyramid was originally covered by the crania of the successive 
periods, but we changed our minds and in their stead arranged the more 
cheerful painted pottery vessels of Plissar 1. A corner waa filled with the 
finds of the Islamic test sites. A large storage vessel was in a central posi- 
tion, and, later on. the points of greatest interest, the graves of the Little 
Girl and of the Warrior, were again built up at either side of the alabaster 
pyramid in the same manner as we had found them on Tepe Missar, On 
black draped tables the numerous figurines and glyptical objects were 
exhibited. The plans and maps completed by the expedition were spread 
under glass, and paintings and enlarged photographs ornamented the 
walls. 

Besides our intention to produce an acsthetic pleasure in selected out- 
side people that were to look at this exhibition. we considered the latter, 
for our own instruction and sutisfaction, the tdeal conclusion of a sitecess- 
ful season. 

The division was to take place towards the middle of March, prior to 
the departure of Mr. Godard for an inspection tour. A number of the 
photographs were still wanting, but we were told that the entire collec- 
tion would be at our disposal until the completion of the work. His Exe. 
Kuraghozlou. the Minister of Education, was greatly impressed by the 
display of our finds. He invited the Minister of the Court. H. H. Tey- 
mourtache, and the entire Council of Ministers to visit the exhibition. On 
March 16 this body of the highest Persian officials arrived and were 
shown the remains of Persia’s past. H. H. Teymourtache drew the lot 
that determined the share of the Persian government. 

The members of the United States Legation were particularly pleased 
with the exhibition showing the results of an American asientific enter- 
prise, The representatives of Germany. France, Austrua, und Poland. 
American tourists and bosiness men. Persian officials, and our various 
friends equally enjoyed the display of the Damghan finds, 

The written data were completed. but the artist, the photographer and 
the surveyor were still busy with the pictorial and topographical records, 
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Besides that, the digging weather had not yet started in Damghan, This, 
three of us. Lockard. White. and the writer. used the opportunity to 
nike an extremely instructive dash to the South, across Lurietan, to old 
Elam and Susa, where the exeavation staff, Count RK. de Meequenem, 
Mezers. Unvala and Marquet, proved delightfully hospitable. Across the 
deserts we drove to Bushire on the Persian Gulf and north again to 
Shiraz, where the second aim of our pilgrimage was Persepolis. Here the 
esteemed Prof, E. Herzfeld and hie staff are working under the ailspices 
of the Oriental Institute of Chicago. We saw the most beautiful of Per- 
sian towns, Isfahan, and arrived again in Teheran on April 8, after a 
voyage of more than 3000 kilometers. At a future date we shall describe 
our experiences and impressions of this memorable trip, 

Back in Teheran, we had wo prepare the shipping of the American 
share of the antiquities. The share of the Persian government was deliv- 
ered to the Ministry of Education as soon 4s our pictorial records were 
completed. Now. special boxes were ordered and the packing and the 
detailed listing of the contents of the cases started. The stuceos were 
wrapped in felt, the frail ekulls turned into white globes by means of 
cauze and bandages soaked in gypsum. Each case contaimed series of 
inserted boxes separated by cotton and hay and all specimens were 
wrapped and filled with cotton. Packing is tedious work. 

Applications for the export of the shipment were filed at the Customs, 
the Ministry of Education, and the Ministry of Commerce, to be endorsed 
by the Council of Ministers. One of the best friends of the expedition, 
Mr. J. Z. Mirzayants, was here of greatest assistance. At last, the hoxea 
were ready for the inspector of the customs, An official came. checked 
und sealed the forty-seven eases destined for Philadelphia. Shipping 
arrangements were made through the Mesopotamia Persia Corporation 
(Mespers), and our work was done. Mr. Mirzayantz, aided by our efli- 
cient business agent, Mr, H. Petrossian, saw to it that the shipment was 
finally delivered to Mespers. after the export permits had heen received. 
Our finds were thus in good hands, and we did not have to wait until the 
formalities were finished. The second season at Tepe Hissar could start. 
Prior te our departure for Damghan, however, we found an opportunity 
to express our deeply felt appreciation of the «sympathetic assistance hy 
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the Persian government, by presenting photographic albume with enlarge- 
ments of excavation scenes and finds to H. M. Shah Palilayi. H, H. Tey- 
mourtache, and H. Exe. Karaghozlou. Then we left our winter quarters 
in Teheran to start Season 19332. 
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